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CHAPTER I. 


‘Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best,’ 


ROFOUND excitement prevails in Llandrysak this sunny August 
._ morning. Dog-carts dash wildly down the fragment of in- 
choate street, whose chief feature is the post-office; phaetons and 
pony-carriages unknown to Llandrysak wind gaily across the common, 
and appear on the railway-bridge. The station disgorges a crowd 
of smartly-dressed young women and their attendant swains, who 
swarm over the little settlement, and forthwith make for the one 
establishment which provides refreshment of a light and unintoxi- 
cating character ; for the people who come to Llandrysak are, as a 
rule, temperate in the extreme, and hardly know the meaning of a 
public-house. 

Mr. Cates—the purveyor of things in general, from butcher’s meat 
and bacon to tea, sugar, confectionery, and fancy biscuits; from bread, 
butter, and eggs to greenstuff and fish—has been labouring all night in 
the sweat of his brow to prepare adequately for this peaceful invasion. 
Monster hams await the sacrificial knife; quartern loaves wall-in one 
side of the well-used counter; all the interior accommodation available 
in Mr. Cates’s private abode has been thrown open for the reception 
of visitors; and tea and coffee are in perpetual preparation. But the 
most Mr. Cates can do in this way falls short of his patrons’ demands. 
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They storm his passage, they swarm upon his stairs, and throng his 
rooms, even trying to invade the sanctity of his bedchamber, and 
wax loud and savage in their demands for accommodation and re- 
freshment, until Mr. Cates—although feeling that he is making 
money as fast as he can drop it into his till—wishes that his 
customers were less numerous or less importunate; or, in his own 
words, wishes that he ‘ had known beforehand that there would be 
so many;’ though what he would have done had he been so informed, 
seeing that his house has no power of expansion, and that he has 
no yard or garden available for the erection of a tent, must ever 
remain a mystery. Whatever power of expansion his business 
premises possess has been exercised to the uttermost; for he has 
absorbed as much of the roadway as he can venture to encumber 
without detriment to the public. The space before his busy little 
shop is spread with trays of tarts and buns, hot and hot from the 
oven, promptly renewed as the hungry visitors consume them. 

And wherefore this inroad of the surrounding neighbourhood 
into quiet little Llandrysak, famous only for its saline and sulphur 
springs, and in its normal condition the tranquil resort of health- 
seekers and water-drinkers ? Question easily answered. For the 
last fortnight placards have adorned the public places of Llandrysak 
—the gates of the market-hall, the portal of the post-office, and the 
railway-station—setting forth that on this third of August an Eistedd- 
fod would be holden at Llandrysak, and numerous prizes—ranging 
from ten pounds to five shillings—would be awarded to successful 
competitors in the art of music and dramatic recitation. A monster 
tent has been brought from a distant city—Llandrysak is a good 
forty miles from any large town—and erected behind the pretty little 
modern Gothic church on the common yonder; and after braving the 
breeze for a day or two, has ignominiously collapsed on Sunday 
afternoon, to be reérected with increased stability on Monday. To- 
day is Tuesday, and the tent still stands bravely. The warm sum- 
mer sky and soft west wind promise a glorious noontide, and at 
half-past nine o’clock the inhabitants of surrounding villages are 
pouring into Llandrysak as fast as the single line of rail can bring 
them. 

Perhaps of all the quiet out-of-the way places in this sea-bound 
isle, there is none more tranquil, more utterly remote from the busy 
world, than Llandrysak. It is certainly not a town, it is hardly to 
be called a village. Two large and prosperous hotels, and three or 
four smaller hostelries—which are rather public boarding-houses 
than inns—have sprung up around the mineral springs. Three or 
four shops and about half a dozen lodging-houses have been built on 
the edge of an undulating stretch of heathy common ; and the new 
church, erected by public subscription, looks down upon the little 
settlement from its elevation on the aforesaid common. 
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Llandrysak is situated on a plateau seven hundred feet above the 
sea-level, and all around it rise the green Cambrian hills; not 
mighty peaks, like Snowdon or Penmaenmawr, but lovable hills, 
grassy and ferny; hills that tempt the pedestrian, and seem to cry 
aloud, even to the idlest lounger: ‘Come, climb our gentle 
breasts, and breathe the purer ether that circles round our heads.’ 

Quiet and remote though Llandrysak is, it is eminently popular 
in its way. The hotels and ledging-houses are full to plethora in 
the season, and guests are billeted at outlying farmhouses, to an 
alarming extent, considering the number of the lodgers in relation 
to the space available for their accommodation. In sheltered nooks 
upon the hill-side, in rustic lanes, you come upon lowly home- 
steads, which to the stranger’s eye appear in no wise too spacious 
for a farmer’s household, and which yet afford board and lodgment 
to fifteen or twenty water-drinkers in time of need. 

Of the two hotels, the Cambria is select and aristocratic, judi- 
ciously dividing its guests into two sections, known as Lords and 
Commons; and the Spring House popular and easy-going. Won- 
drous stories are told of the chaffand practical joking which obtains 
at the latter hostelry, and the matrimonial engagements apt to 
result from a week’s residence therein. Pianos are heard long after 
midnight; amateur concerts and Christy minstrelsy diversify the 
monotony of social intercourse. Picnics and excursions of all kinds 
are of daily occurrence ; and the click of croquet-balls without and 
billiard-balls within may be heard from morn till midnight. The 
more quiet Cambria has its croquet-lawn also, sheltered by surround- 
ing groves of spice-breathing pine, and its spacious billiard-room 
over the stony chamber where the unsavoury waters are dealt out 
by complacent maidens, across a pewter-covered bar, suggestive of 
Spiers and Pond—awful chamber, pervaded ever by the odour of 
innumerable rotten eggs, which odour is the delightful characteristic 
of a sulphur-spring in perfection. 

This pump-room stands cheek-by-jowl with the more aristocratic 
wing of the Cambria, and gives upon the croquet-lawn and piny 
groves, and a broad space of gravel before the house. An avenue 
leads from the hotel down to a little bit of road that crosses the 
common and joins the high-road—-for the Cambria stands in a gen- 
teel seclusion, about half a mile from the settlement that has grown 
up in the neighbourhood of the railway-station. 

From the pump-room, on this sunny August morning, emerges a 
gentleman, who wipes his lips with a cambric handkerchief, and 
wears a disgusted expression of countenance. 

‘Upon my word, Dewrance, I can’t stand much more of it,’ he 
exclaims. ‘ Faugh! assafcetida would be ambrosial in comparison.’ 

Mr. Dewrance, in clerical costume—faultless black and Roman 
collar—is lounging on a bench outside, smoking an after-breakfast 
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cigar, with contentment depicted upon his visage. He is a wan- 
dering light in the ecclesiastic system, and has come to do duty at 
the unendowed church on the common for the season. He is not 
at Llandrysak for the waters. - 

‘What does it matter how nasty the stuff is if you think it’s 
doing you good ?’ he asks languidly. 

The morning is too warm for much exertion. Even the clerical 
mind needs repose after the labour of performing matins for the 
edification of about a dozen females, chiefly of the spinster per- 
suasion. 

‘ Ah, it’s all very well for you to talk like that,’ remonstrates 
the other. ‘In the first place, you don’t drink that nauseous stuff ; 
and in the second, it would jump with your notions of self-mortifica- 
tion—fasting, abstinence, and all that kind of thing—to imbibe ob- 
noxious waters. The sort of thing St. Francis d’Assisi would have 
liked, you know.’ 

‘ Are you going to the Eisteddfod ?’ asks Mr. Dewrance, calmly 
ignoring these remarks. 

‘ Are you ?’ 

‘ That depends. Slingford Edwards is to be there in full force,’ 
with a wry face; ‘and I don’t much care about the business. But 
I promised some ladies—’ 

‘Of course; I never knew such a man! Your whole life is 
frittered away in such small engagements ; not an hour that is not 
pledged toa petticoat. Dewrance, in spite of your varied experience 
of life, your travels, your knowledge of the world, you are still what 
you were born to be.’ 

‘What is that ?’ inquires Mr. Dewrance, with the faintest show 
of curiosity. 

‘A tame cat.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asks the Curate placidly. ‘Tame-catism isn’t half 
a bad thing in its way. I like women, and women like me. I can 
make friends of them. I don’t flirt, and I never commit myself; and 
then I look to women to help me in the serious business of my life. 
A priest can achieve great victories with an army of women at his 
command. How are our churches beautified, our sick tended, our 
poor fed, our children taught and cared for and civilised ? Do you 
think the masculine element goes for much in these things? No, 
Westray ; women are the Church’s strong rock. As they were the 
last at the foot of the cross, so they have become the first at the altar.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ ejaculates Westray, pulling his dark-brown 
moustache, ‘I begin to think that women exercise a great deal more 
influence than we give them credit for; more than half the world is 
under petticoat government.’ 

‘Why don’t you join the majority?’ asks Dewrance, with a 
keen look at his friend. 
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They have known each other less than a fortnight, yet are on 
those friendly and familiar terms which men slip into so easily. 
Herman Westray is a man who has made himself a name in the world 
of letters. He began his career as a journalist in the year he left 
Oxford, and has only lately shaken himself free from the trammels 
of the daily press. He has won reputation as poet, dramatist, 
critic, novelist,“and is a power in literary circles. Stimulated by 
success, and proud of his budding laurels, he has worked his brain 
to the verge of exhaustion, and has come to Llandrysak Wells at the 
advice of a wise old doctor, who attended him nine-and-twenty years 
ago for chicken-pox and croup. 

‘Why don’t you look out for some nice girl who would reconcile 
you to the idea of matrimony ?’ pursues Dewrance. ‘ You're just 
the kind of man who is bound to go to eternal smash if he doesn’t 
marry.’ 

If Mr. Dewrance’s vocabulary is more modern than ecclesias- 
tical, it must be urged in his excuse that he has not been long in 
holy orders, and that his previous experiences have been of the world 
worldly. 

‘I never found a nice girl yet,’ replies Westray. ‘I have met 
handsome girls, clever girls, fascinating girls, but never the woman 
to whom I could say, ‘“‘ Take my life into your keeping, and be my 
better angel. Come between me and my evil thoughts; lead me 
into the path of peace.” ’ 

‘Girls nowadays are awfully fast, I admit,’ says Dewrance 
gravely, ‘unless they’re Anglican. Try an Anglican girl.’ 

‘No, thanks. A young woman who would get up at five o’clock 
in the morning to embroider an antependium, and neglect the house- 
keeping. I shouldn’t like a free-thinking girl, you understand, but 
I should prefer her religion to take its colour from such teachers as 
Richter and Carlyle.’ 

Dewrance shrugs his shoulders with a deprecating air, and rises 
from his recumbent position. 

‘I think we’d better go and have a look at the Eisteddfod,’ he 
says, ‘in spite of Slingford Edwards.’ 

Slingford Edwards is the Nonconformist light of Llandrysak— 
Wesleyan or Baptist, no one seemed very clear which; but emi- 
nently popular among the natives. He holds forth thrice every 
Sunday from his rostrum in the red-brick chapel, and appears on 
weekdays with his manly form equipped in a costume at once agri- 
cultural and sportsmanlike, his well-shaped legs, of which he is 
justly proud, encased in worsted hose, his feet in smart buckled 
shoes. 

This gentleman’s popularity at Llandrysak gives him impertance 
at the national festival. He is deputy-chairman, and does most of 
the hard work, Mr. Morton Jones, the squire, being only required to 
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make a condescending speech, and sit in his armchair, smiling 
blandly across a little table, throughout the proceedings. 

‘ Let us go and see how Slingford Edwards does it,’ says Mr. 
Dewrance, throwing away the stump of his cigar. 

They stroll down the avenue and across the common, where 
even on this warm August day the west wind blows pure and fresh. 
Green hills ring them round like a girdle, and beyond the green rise 
loftier peaks, russet brown or deep purple-tinged gray, melting into 
the blue cloudless sky. 

‘I believe your sulphur and saline springs are a gigantic humbug,’ 
cries Herman Westray, looking round him with the artist’s love of 
the beautiful. ‘ But those hills and this pure air might reanimate 
exhausted mankind on the brink of the grave. I’m very glad my 
good old doctor sent me here.’ 

‘You look twice as good a man as you did when you came,’ ~ 
answers Dewrance. ‘I never saw such an exhausted specimen of 
humanity. You looked like a consumptive vampire.’ 

‘I had been working six hours a day, or six hours a night, at 
literature for the last three years. That sort of thing does tell 
upon a man, especially when he tries to combine social enjoyment 
with intellectual labour—dines out three or four times a week, 


wastes his afternoons at garden parties, goes to the opera whenever - 


the heavy swells sing, attends all first performances at the theatres, 
and so on; thus reducing his working time to the small hours 
between midnight and morning.’ 

‘ Dreadful!’ cries Dewrance. ‘I wonder you're alive.’ 

‘O, that’s habit. If I were to think of the unwholesomeness of 
my life, I daresay I should die. The quiet of the grave would seem 
preferable to such high pressure. But I take things easily.’ 

‘You look like it,’ says Dewrance, with a side-glance at his 
friend’s hollow cheeks and darkly-circled eyes. 

‘Llandrysak has done me no end of good. I had acquired an 
uncomfortable habit of falling asleep over my desk, which hinted at 
apoplexy, and now I am as fresh as paint. Ihave written two acts 
of a comedy since Saturday.’ 

‘I thought you were here for rest.’ 

‘O, comedy dialogue hardly counts as work. Besides, I am 
pledged to give Mrs. Brandreth something sparkling for the opening 
of the autumn season at the Frivolity.’ 

‘ The Frivolity ? That’s one of the new theatres, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ All that there is of the most new: a house like a bonbonniére 
by Siraudin; all quilted canary-satin and gold, with a background 
of burgundy-coloured velvet; medallion portraits of Shakespeare’s 
heroines on the panels—though what Shakespeare has to do with 
the Frivolity is more than any fellow can understand. In fact, it’s 
a charming little box. The actors are most of them ex-cavalry 
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subalterns ; the actresses—well, there isn’t a plain woman among 
them.’ P 

‘Mrs. Brandreth herself is a handsome woman, I’ve heard,’ 
says the Curate. 

‘It would be a bald description of Myra Brandreth to call her 
handsome,’ answers Herman. ‘She is simply one of the most fas- 
cinating women who ever turned the brains of men. As for beauty, 
perhaps there are some handsomer, in her own theatre even; but 
there is a kind of loveliness about Mrs. Brandreth which I never 
saw in any one else. It isn’t a question of eyes, or nose, or com- 
plexion, or figure. She breathes an atmosphere of beauty.’ 

‘ Poetical,’ says the Curate ; ‘ one would think you were among 
the men whose brains she has turned.’ 

‘Not I. My part in life is rather that of observer of other 
men’s follies than partaker in their delusions. I contrive to dis- 
pose of my surplus idiotcy in magazine articles.’ 

‘Isn’t your Mrs. Brandreth a woman with a history ?’ asks 
Dewrance. ‘I seem to remember having heard—’ 

‘«* There is a history in all men’s lives.” Yes, they tell 
divers romantic legends of Mrs. Brandreth.’ 

‘ Antecedents rather discreditable than otherwise,’ hazards the 
Curate, who from the spiritual altitude he inhabits bends his ear 
occasionally to murmurs from the mundane level beneath. 

‘I have not listened attentively to the various rumours about 
the lady,’ replies Herman coolly. ‘But I believe she has been 
rather sinned against than sinning.’ 

‘I haven’t been inside a theatre since I took orders,’ says Mr. 
Dewrance. ‘The opera, of course, is different. I take a seat in a 
friend’s box now and then.’ 

They are close to the tent by this time, and the twanging of a 
harp within announces that the competition is in progress. They 
pay for their tickets at a little wooden watch-box outside the tent, 
and then, instead of entering with the commonalty, go round to the 
back, and make their way straight to the platform, Mr. Dewrance 
being a privileged person, for whom a place is reserved among the 
magnates of the land. 

These magnates consist of a few country gentlemen, with their 
wives and daughters, who occupy a double row of benches on the 
platform, and thence survey the crowded audience below. Mr. 
Morton Jones, the chairman; Mr. Slingford Edwards; Mr. Evan 
Jones, the musical adjudicator; Mr. Davis, the treasurer; Mr. 
Bufton, the secretary ; and two or three other gentlemen officially 
concerned in the day’s proceedings, are clustered about a table in 
the centre of this platform. 

The body of the tent is as full as it can be, and the audience, 
perspiring but happy, are listening with rapt attention to an ancient 
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Welsh song which a young man of the carpenter profession is sing- 
ing to an accompaniment on the harp. It is really a spirit-stirring 
strain, with a fine bold swing in the melody, and better worth hear- 
ing than that slaughter of Handel and Haydn which the audience 
will have to assist at before the entertainment is over. 

Competitors in the ancient Welsh minstrelsy being nowhere, the 
melodious young carpenter has a walk over the:course, and receives 
the prize—half-a-sovereign in a little silken bag, with long ribbon 
strings, which are entwined about his neck by the fair hands of a 
damsel, who mounts the platform for that purpose, amidst the ap- 
plause of the crowd. 

The next entry is the great event of the morning. Competing 
choirs are to sing Haydn’s grand chorus of ‘The Heavens are 
telling’ for a prize of ten guineas, and an ebony-and-silver baton 
for the conductor. Profound excitement prevails as the names of 
the competitors are announced. Only two choirs have been found 
bold enough to essay the contest, and, after a brief delay, the first 
of these, about five-and-twenty young men and women, mount the 
platform, the conductor stands upon a chair, to be better seen by his 
band, and all is ready for the start. 

There is to be no accompaniment, no symphony to induct the 
singers in the right path. But from an unseen corner of the tent 
there issues the lugubrious sound ofa tuning-fork. The singers 
make a dash at the opening note, start off at a hand-gallop, and 
hold bravely on till they finish breathlessly amidst friendly plaudits. 

Choir number two succeeds, and begins with a false start. The 
pitch has to be given a second, nay a third, time by that lugu- 
brious tuning-fork in the corner—a fact to the last degree igno- 
minious. But once off, choir number two has the best of it: the 
alto parts ring out more clearly, the time and ensemble are better, 
and there remains little doubt in the minds of the listeners as to the 
destination of the ten-pound prize and the ebony baton worth one 
guinea. 

Mr. Evan Jones, the adjudicator (no relation to Mr. Morton 
Jones, the squire), advances to the front. He is a small active- 
looking man, with a keen dark face, and a brow not unprophetic of 
future distinction. He carries a sheet of music-paper, on which, 
with ruthless precision, he has recorded the errors of the rival choirs. 
He expresses himself tersely, and with a certain good-natured irony, 
not unpleasing to the audience, however galling it may be to the 
performers whose work he criticises. 

‘ The first choir,’ he begins blandly, ‘sang by no means badly, 
and in fact the performance was very creditable indeed.’ (The first 
choir takes courage, and sees its way to the prize.) ‘ But they were 
in too great a hurry to distinguish themselves—the opening move- 
ment was taken at a gallop. Now there’s no glory to God in such 
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a stampede as that.’ (Laughter.) The first choir looks crestfallen. 
‘They sang, on the whole, tolerably correctly. There was a G na- 
tural that ought to have been G flat; but this we may attribute 
to nervousness, as well as the fact that they took the largo 
movement presto. The altos were painfully weak; the basses 
were a trifle flat. But, on the whole, as I remarked before, we 
may consider it a creditable performance, and that it does honour 
alike to their heads and hearts. Now, with regard to choir number 
two, I am bound to remark that they made a very bad start—took the 
note wrong twice over.; a very unmusician-like proceeding. If the 
composer had meant the chorus to begin with that kind of flounder- 
ing about, he would have so written it. But there can be no doubt 
that the second choir redeemed their characters after this bad be- 
ginning by very satisfactory work. Their time was better than 
number one; their forte passages were firmer; their performance 
had more light and shade ;’ and so on, and so on, through a careful 
criticism of the performance. ‘I therefore feel it incumbent upon 
me to award the ten-pound prize to the Llanvaerlog choir, and the 
prize baton, value one guinea, to the conductor of the same.’ 

Unanimous applause follows the decision. Mr. Slingford Ed- 
wards takes a yellow-satin bag from a nail on which it has hung in 
sight of the audience, looks about him doubtfully for a moment, 
and then confers in a whisper with the chairman. They are con- 
sulting as to the fair hand which is to bestow this guerdon—the 
chivalrous practice of the Eisteddfod requiring that each prize 
should be given to the happy winner by a lady selected from among 
the more distinguished of the assemblage. . 

‘Miss Morcombe,’ suggests Mr. Edwards, in a whisper. 

‘ Yes, decidedly,’ replies the chairman, ‘if she’s here. Couldn’t 
have any one better.’ 

This ten-pound prize is the grand feature of the entertainment. 
The ten-shilling and five-shilling guerdons may be given by anybody, 
but the donor of the chief prize must needs be a person of mark. 

Slingford Edwards slips behind one of those benches on the 
platform, bends over a young lady’s shoulder—a young lady who 
sits in the back row, and who has been hidden from the gaze of the 
public. He whispers a few words in her ear—there is a stir and a 
gentle flutter around her—she rises, and the Reverend Slingford 
leads her blushing to the front of the platform, where the expectant 
choristers wait, closely huddled together and open-mouthed. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ roars Slingford Edwards above the 
universal hum, ‘I am proud—we are all proud, and I am sure you 
will, every man of you—yes, and every woman—for when was 
woman’s heart slow to throb in unison with man’s generous emo- 
tions ?—participate in that feeling when I tell you that the great 
prize of the day will be awarded by Miss Morcombe, the lovely 
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daughter of the most popular landowner—always excepting our 
respected chairman—in these parts. Miss Morcombe of Loch- 
withian Priory. Now, Mr. Sparks,’ to the conductor, ‘down on 
your knees, and let the memory of this moment never fade from 
your mind; let it be a stimulus to future exertion, a guiding-star to 
lead you to glory. Why don’t you kneel, you blockhead?’ sotto 
voce to the winner of the prize, who looks as if he had only that 
moment discovered that his arms are appendages of an awkward 
and embarrassing character, so limp and helpless hang his hands, so 
painfully angular are his elbows. 

‘Three cheers for Miss Morcombe of Lochwithian,’ cries Mr. 
Edwards; whereon the audience, who have had to do a good deal of 
cheering already, respond feebly, with flagging energies. 

The prizes are given—first the baton, and then the yellow-satin 
bag; and Miss Morcombe curtsies and retires, led by the gallant 
Slingford. During the last five minutes she has been the focus of 
every eye, but no eye has gazed more intently than the eye of 
Herman Westray. 

‘What a sweet-looking girl!’ says Mr. Westray to his com- 
panion. 

‘Yes, she’s nice, isn’t she? I'll introduce you, if you like. 
She’s very clever—likes literary people—likes to talk about them, at 
least ; for I don’t think she knows many. Serious girl—Anglican.’ 

‘Gets up at five o’clock on saint days, I suppose,’ says Herman. 
‘ Rather a trial, I should think, that kind of girl.’ 

‘I withdraw my offer to introduce you,’ says Mr. Dewrance, 


with a disgusted look. 


‘O, nonsense! I should like to know her. What would her 
getting up at five o’clock matter to me? I am but a bird of passage. 
Yes, she looks clever as well as pretty, and looks good into the 
bargain. A fine firmly-moulded face, something out of the common 
in the expression. Put her into a suit of armour, and she would 
do for Joan of Arc. Please introduce me.’ 

‘T’ll take you over to the Priory to luncheon to-morrow. I 
have carte blanche to take any one nice.’ 

‘Introduce me to-day. Is that sportsmanlike party with the 
foxy whiskers her father ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s Mr. Morcombe—fine fellow—good old Saxon 
family—pedigree that goes back to Hengist and Horsa—looks 
down upon people who date from the Conquest.’ 

‘No end of money, I suppose ?’ 

‘Humph!’ ejaculated Dewrance doubtfully ; ‘no end of land, if 
you like, but money dubious—ready cash at a premium. I believe 
Miss Morcombe inherits something from her mother, but nothing 
considerable. People who trace their lineage as far as Hengist and 
Horsa are*rarely well supplied with pecunium.’ 
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‘Introduce me, please.’ 

‘Wait till the Eisteddfod is over. I'll ask them to luncheon 
at the Cambria.’ 

Mr. Westray sighs. He is not intensely interested in the 
musical contest. A young person of eleven is rattling through one 
of Brinley Richards’s fantasias upon a national air, with more 
patriotic fervour than discretion. There is to be a Welsh song in 
character after the pianoforte-playing ; and a recitation, Hamlet 
and the Ghost, after that. So that Mr. Westray, studying his 
prozramme intently, hardly sees his way to the conclusion of the 
entertainment. 

‘Can’t we get out, Dewrance?’ he asks fretfully; but Mr. 
Dewrance is whispering to the chairman, and has something to say 
to most of the ladies on the platform, and is, in short, in his glory 
as arbiter of feminine opinion in Llandrysak. 

But, lo, presently comes an unlooked-for diversion. The sun- 
shine which illuminated the tent a quarter of an hour ago has 
vanished, and a cold grayness prevails in its stead. Now comes 
the patter of raindrops on the canvas, heavier and heavier, and the 
assembled multitude begin to have an uncomfortable feeling that 
canvas is porous, and that there are, moreover, various holes in the 
tent through which the rain is already descending pretty smartly, 
to the detriment of new bonnets. Umbrellas go up. Mr. Dewrance 
has three pretty girls clustering under his serviceable Sangster. 
Murmurs of discontent arise at the back of the tent from eager 
souls whose vision is impeded by the front ranks of umbrellas. 
The Reverend Slingford remonstrates with the umbrella-holders ; 
urges that while the contest is going on they should submit to be 
rained upon rather than interfere with the enjoyment of the majority. 

‘I should like to know who could enjoy themselves in such 
weather as this ?’? grumbles a sturdy farmer in the front row ; ‘ there 
ought to have been a tarpaulin.’ 

‘We didn’t pay our money to be drenched to the skin,’ ejacu- 
lates another. 

‘ Think of your second crop of grass,’ urges Slingford Edwards, 
‘and what a blessing this gentle shower is for you.’ 

Meanwhile the rain falls faster; it splashes and patters upon 
the piano, so that the last young interpreter of Brinley Richards is 
fain to stop short in the middle of her performance, and the piano is 
shut, and covered with a green baize. The harp is also shrouded ; 
the smart little satin bags are thrust under cover. 

The élite upon the platform huddle together anyhow, and little 
pools of water lie upon the abandoned benches. The Eisteddfod 
comes to a dead stop, and the only question among the audience is 
whether it be wiser to stay where they are, or to brave the fury of 
the tempest in crossing the narrow ridge of common which lies 
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between them and shelter. Miss Morcombe is standing by her 
father, sheltered by his umbrella, and enveloped in a dark-blue 
cloak, which drapes the tall full figure from head to foot. In the 
confusion that prevails Herman has ample leisure to scrutinise the 
Squire’s daughter unobserved. 

Yes, she is handsome, certainly; but that which most attracts 
Herman Westray, to whom a handsome woman is no rare spectacle, 
is the something loftier and nobler than common beauty which dis- 
tinguishes that innocent young face. The modelling of the features 
is somewhat large; there is that fulness of outline which one seés 
in a Greek statue, not one sharp angle in the face, yet the lines 
supremely regular. The complexion is not fair, but has that fresh 
bloom which comes of an open-air life; the eyes are darkest gray, 
so dark that till they turn and meet his own Herman thinks them 
black; the hair darkest brown, and superabundant, for the thick 
plaits coiled closely at the back of the head are innocent of padding. 
Franker, fairer countenance never smiled upon mankind. No dan- 
gerous Circean fascination here—nothing of the siren or the Lorelei 
in this young English maiden—no ‘history’ in her glad young life. 
Herman feels that he is face to face with happy innocent girlhood, 
and draws a deep breath of gladness, as if he felt himself in a 
purer atmosphere than the air of his every-day existence. 

A thunder-peal bursts and crackles over the tent. The rain 
comes down faster than ever, more thunder and lightning, then a 
lull, and the rain grows less. 

‘It’s holding up,’ says Dewrance, who has been to the door to 
reconnoitre. ‘I really think we’d better get away while we can. 
You and your papa must come to the Cambria and have some 
luncheon, Miss Morcombe. I shall be so pleased if you will, and 
then you can come back for the afternoon performance.’ 

‘ Heavens,’ exclaims Westray; ‘isn’t it all over ?’ 

‘No, there’s another contest in the afternoon, and a concert in 
the evening.’ 

Herman makes a wry face, whereat Miss Morcombe laughs 
joyously. 

‘You don’t care for our Eisteddfods,’ she says, ignoring the fact 
that he has not been introduced to her. 

‘I don’t admit that. The Eisteddfod is charming in its way, 
but, like all other good things, one may have too much of it. I pity 
the people who are coming back to this damp tabernacle this after- 
noon.’ 

‘ Thanks for your compassion,’ says Miss Morcombe. ‘ I wouldn’t 
lose ‘‘ Rejoice greatly’’ on any account.’ 

‘There’s no rain now, Miss Morcombe. You'd better come,’ 
interjects Dewrance, offering his arm, and they go out—the Curate 
and his fair young charge in front, Westray and the Squire straggling 
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after. The piano has been opened again, the umbrellas are down, 
and another juvenile executant is slaughtering Brinley Richards. 

‘O, I’m afraid I forgot to introduce you to each other,’ says 
Dewrance, looking back. ‘Mr. Westray, Miss Morcombe. Mr. West- 
ray, Mr. Morcombe.’ 

The Curate has a somewhat offhand manner with these magnates 
of the land. He esteems them for their ancient lineage, their broad 
acres, but in his own mind he occupies a higher intellectual level, 
from which he looks down upon these rustic Philistines urbanely. 
He is the salt of the earth, without which their life would be in- 
sipidity, and is calmly conscious of his claim on their gratitude. 
What can be more magnanimous, for instance, than his presence in 
this remote Welsh watering-place ? Has he not dissevered himself 
from all the amenities and delights of progress in order to secure 
the enlightenment of these barbarians ? . 

‘Changeable weather,’ says the Squire with a friendly air. 

‘Very. Are you going to have a good harvest ?’ 

‘Yes; it’ll be a great year for cereals. Turnips are bad, clover 
poor, and we’ve had hardly any hay to speak of on account of the 
dry summer. This is a sheep country; we don’t grow much corn.’ 

‘Sol perceive. Charming country for ferns. Plenty of lime- 
stone. Miss Morcombe is great upon ferns, I daresay.’ 

‘Yes, I think she knows all about everything in that way. She’s 
great in horticulture. I call her my head gardener. You must come 
over to the Priory and see her rose-garden, and her greenhouses.’ 

Miss Morcombe is questioning her companion meanwhile. 

‘Did you say Westray ?’ she asks eagerly. 

‘Yes, his name is Westray.’ 

‘Herman Westray, the novelist, the dramatic author ?’ 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ How good-natured he looks,’ wonderingly. 

‘Did you expect a laughing-hyenaish physiognomy ?’ 

‘I don’t know what I expected. He'writes like a man who 
admires nothing, believes in nothing, despises the world he lives in, 
and yet he writes so beautifully that one feels as if there were a 
mine of deep feeling under all that cynicism.’ 

‘A mere trick of the trade,’ sneers Dewrance. ‘ Cynicism has 
sold wonderfully well ever since Thackeray set the fashion, and these 
young men out-Herod Thackeray, without a tithe of his genius. 
They are as melancholy as Solomon in Ecclesiastes, and they inlay 
their Rochefoucauldism on a groundwork of Byronic passion. They 
take all the tricks and manners of departed genius and make an 
olla podrida of their own, and call that literature,’ with ineffable con- 
tempt, ‘and are dazzled by the glitter of their tawdry mosaic, and 
think themselves geniuses.’ 

‘Mr. Westray doesn’t look as if he were conceited,’ says Miss 
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Morcombe meekly. She has read his books, and heard of his come- 
dies, and it seems to her a privilege to see him in the flesh. Living 
amongst agricultural surroundings and purely commonplace people, 
she may be forgiven if she has over-exalted ideas about a popular 
writer. After all, it is the Philistines who are readiest to worship 
notoriety, which, in their innocence, they mistake for renown. 

They enter the pine-wood avenue that leads to the hotel. The 
sun has shone out hotly again, and all the piny spikes and feathery 
fir-branches glitter with raindrops, as with innumerable elfin-lamps. 
This avenue is dusky even on the brightest day, offering welcome 
shade and coolness after the glare of the common. 

Mr. Dewrance leads the way to the coffee-room, sacred to the 
more select patrons of the Cambria. Hospitable preparation has 
been made for this festival day ; the sideboard is loaded with ham 
and sirloin, tongue and chicken. The Curate makes straight for 
a small round table in the bow-window that looks down the avenue 
to the sunlit common, just the nicest spot in the room. Miss Mor- 
combe and Herman Westray seat themselves opposite each other, 
the Squire drops into a chair next his daughter, and Dewrance goes 
to the sideboard to cater for his guests, and to press one of the busy 
native waiters into his service. 

Herman has plenty of time now to study the fair young face on 
the other side of the cozy round table. As a weaver of romance he 
is naturally something of a student, and in any stranger may find a 
type. He looks at this girl thoughtfully, reverently almost. She 
seems to him a creature of idyllic purity. There is a freshness about 
her beauty, a youthful candour in its expression, which, to his fancy, 
is the very spirit of rustic innocence; not the innocence of milkmaid 
or shepherdess, but of a damsel of lofty race reared in the sweet air 
of her native hills, simple as Perdita, high-bred as Rosalind. 

She is certainly beautiful, more absolutely beautiful than he had 
believed her at first. The dark rich hair which waves a little at the 
temples, the clear arch of the pencilled eyebrow, the noble modelling 
of mouth and chin, might satisfy the most exacting critic. And this 
is no doll-faced beauty. There is mind in that fair young face. 

‘I was so pleased to hear from Mr. Dewrance that you are the 
Mr. Westray,’ she begins somewhat shyly; ‘the author whose books 
have given me so much pleasure.’ 

‘ Have you really read them?’ asks Herman, delighted. ‘I did 
not know my scribble had penetrated so far.’ 

‘Do you suppose we are quite Beotians? We have our box 
from Mudie once a month; and I have read, at least I think I have 
read, all you have ever published.’ 

‘My daughter is a tremendous reader, devours a boxful of 
literature monthly—travels, biographies, Lord knows what. I be- 
lieve she thinks herself a cut above novels, unless they are some- 
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thing out of the common. I don’t know how she finds time to 
open a book, what with her schools and her housekeeping and her 
gardening and her church-going.’ 

‘There is generally one hour in the day that I can contrive to 
steal for a quiet read,’ says Miss Morcombe, ‘ and perhaps I enjoy 
my books all the better because I am obliged to limit my enjoy- 
ment.’ 

‘Have you so many duties?’ asks Herman, with only a languid 
curiosity. His interest in the Squire’s daughter does not extend 
beyond her face. He is in no wise concerned to know the manner 
of life she leads in her barbarous fastness amid the wild fern-clothed 
hills. 

‘ Many duties !’ exclaims Dewrance, coming back laden with a 
salad-bowl and cruet-stand, and attended by a waiter with roast fowls 
and tongue and a dainty shoulder of lamb. ‘ Ishould think she has 
indeed. There are not many parish priests who work harder than 
Miss Morcombe. You should see her schools. I don’t know any 
in England so perfect, on a small scale of course, but absolutely 
perfect.’ 

Herman pushes back the loose brown hair from his forehead and 
gazes at Miss Morcombe with a puzzled look. He has ever detested 
everything that verges upon strong-mindedness, independence, self- 
reliance, in a woman. The women he has admired hitherto have 
been to the last degree helpless, to the last degree frivolous; women 
who were more concerned in the supply of stephanotis at Covent- 
garden than in the price of bread; women who would have thought, 
like Marie Antoinette, that when bread was dear the poor might 
take to eating buns; women who were ready to die if they missed a 
favourite opera, and had neuralgia if their dressmaker disappointed 
them ; women who were ‘a little low’ on the slightest provocation, 
and required to be sustained with pints of Pommery or Cliquot be- 
tween breakfast and kettledrum ; women whose high-priestess was 
fashion, and whose religion was dress; whose gravest reading was 
a risqué social article in the Saturday Review, and whose poetry 
and sentiment were derived from modern French novels. 

Such women as these Herman had hitherto found ineffably 
charming; not good enough for marriage, or the unrestrained con- 
fidence of friendship, but delightful for airy social companionship. 
Women with whom to waste a summer afternoon at Wimbledon or 
Hurlingham ; with whom to discuss the last fashionable scandal in 
cleverly-chosen half words; from whose fair hands to receive the 
refreshing cup of orange-scented pekoe, or the invigorating glass of 
vermuth. With such as these—the useless lilies of life’s field—he 
had gaily ridiculed the women who toil and spin—the women with 
mind; the serious virgins who rise at cockcrow on saints’ days, 
and are never found with lamps untrimmed. He had ridiculed 
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feminine effort of all kinds—philanthropic, artistic, Evangelical, or 
Anglican ; had scouted the idea of feminine duty ; and had taken 
for the motto of his ideal woman the lotos-eater’s listless burden, 
‘ Let us alone.’ 

And now behold him face to face with a young woman whose 
duties are manifold, and whose calmly beautiful face impressed him 
as no other face has done since those days of adolescence when 
every fair-haired schoolgirl seemed a Helen. 

They talk about literature, Dewrance expounding positive 
opinions in that sledge-hammer voice of his; Herman less vehe- 
ment, but more trenchant, his wit having a sharper edge than the 
Curate’s. Miss Morcombe talks unrestrainedly ; her favourite poet 
is Tennyson; her favourite poem, the Idyls of the King. For 
the sensuous in art and poetry she has no sympathy—nay, she 
shrinks from the very names of those writers who are its chief expo- 
nents, and is silent when Herman praises a singer of the De Musset 
school. She has read no French novels, but she knows Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine by heart, Herman discovers. Rococo rather, 
thinks the modern man of letters, with his catholic appreciation of 
modern turns of thought. This Squire’s daughter seems to him 
tolerably well read in all that is best worth reading ; a being of in- 
finite knowledge as compared with his lilies of the field, who take 
a pretty pride in their ignorance, and make it, as it were, a new 
accomplishment to know nothing. 

Dewrance talks of art while he mixes the salad. He is a man 
who has travelled much, and learned many things; among others, 
the making of a salad, on which he prides himself. 

‘What an insipid business luncheon is in a country hotel!’ he 
exclaims. ‘Now I could take you to a restaurant in the Seven 
Dials, where I used to go a good deal before I was in orders, and 
give you half a dozen hors-d’wuvres by way of appetisers. Here one 
must put one’s trust in a bowl of lettuces—no tarragon or chervil— 
not an anchovy for love or money—the nearest lobster to be heard 
of at Tenby.’ 

Miss Morcombe confesses to an appetite which does not require 
to be stimulated by anchovies or caviare. 

‘Papa and I breakfasted at seven,’ she says, ‘and a ten-mile 
drive is an excellent appetiser.’ 

‘ Strange !’ thinks Herman ; ‘ here is a woman not ashamed to 
admit that she can eat.’ 

His social sirens have, for the most part, languid appetites, but 
a considerable power of suction. They exhibit a placid unconscious- 
ness when attentive serving-men fill and refill their glasses, and 
absorb the contents thereof unawares. 

The luncheon proceeds gaily. Dewrance is always good company, 
and the others have plenty to say. The Squire eats and drinks and 
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holds his peace. He is neither literary nor artistic; his land is 
heavily mortgaged, and he has cares which make him thoughtful. 
Herman looks at him, and wonders how a man so eminently common- 
place can have such a daughter. 

Two o’clock strikes, and the room grows clear. The second 
part of the Eisteddfod begins at half-past two. Miss Morcombe puts 
on her gloves, an operation which Herman watches attentively, as 
if it were the most interesting spectacle to see pale-gray kid-gloves 
drawn upon a pair of shapely hands, not so white as the hands of 
those sirens he wots of—somewhat sunbrowned, indeed, but the per- 
fection of form. 

‘I think it is time for us to go, papa. You have to take the 
chair, you know, this afternoon.’ 

‘ Yes,’ sighs the Squire, ‘ it’s a pity Jones doesn’t do it. He’s 
better at that kind of thing than I am.’ 

‘O but, papa, you know what you ought to say: the pleasure 
you feel in the development of native talent, the softening and 
elevating influence of music, how it brightens all our homes—the 
humblest as well as the loftiest ; and how glad you are to see so 
many familiar faces round you, all smiling and happy; and how 
you hope this first Eisteddfod ever held at Llandrysak will not be 
the last; and how you will do your utmost to maintain the custom 
among us; and so on, and so on.’ 

‘I shouldn’t want any ‘‘so on” or ‘so forth,” if I could get 
through all that,’ says the Squire. ‘You women have such glib 
tongues. I wish you could speak the speech for me, Editha.’ 

‘I wish I could, papa. I should like to stand up among the 
people I’ve known from childhood, and tell them how I love their 
customs and themselves. Indeed, I wish I could.’ 

‘ And indeed, Editha, you would do it well, and they would like 
to hear you.’ 

They rise to go, Dewrance and Westray both in attendance. 

‘ You won’t care to hear any more of the Eisteddfod,’ says Miss 
Morcombe, smiling at Herman. 

‘Yes; I mean to attend afternoon service—I beg your pardon, 
Dewrance, the afternoon contest.’ 

‘ But you were tired of the music this morning.’ 

‘I shall not be tired this afternoon. If five-and-twenty young 
Welshwomen come forward to sing ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair’’— 
it’s in the programme, I think—and hold on for hours, I will show 
no sign of impatience. I will stand ‘‘ Pious Orgies” like a lamb. 
I will submit unconditionally to the Welsh song in character.’ 

‘I’m glad you have a corner of your heart to spare for our dear 
old country,’ says Editha, with a pleased look. 

‘I only hope that I may not leave more than a corner of my 
heart in your principality,’ he answers, with ever so slight a smile. 
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They go back to the tent in the sunlight. All the scene is gay 
and bright; no more umbrellas. Smart bonnets and feathered hats 
shining out, little the worse for the morning’s rain ; faces smiling 
and rubicund, after copious refreshment of a teetotal character at 
Mr. Cates’s. 

Squire Morcombe makes his speech, on the lines laid down by 
his daughter. If trite and somewhat feeble, he at least appears 
friendly, and the audience cheer lustily. The harp strikes up with 
a lively Welsh air; then comes ‘ Pious Orgies,’ by divers working 
men in their Sunday clothes, who acquit themselves not amiss, for 
these Welshmen have a natural love of and capacity for music, and 
sing part-songs with the zest and tunefulness of German students 
trolling out their Volkslieder. 

The afternoon wears on; there is a good deal of repetition, but 
Herman Westray endures with resignation. He is seated next 
Miss Morcombe, and is making a study of her character, with a 
view to putting it to some literary use by and by. He talks to her 
in the pauses of the entertainment, which are numerous; and 
although ‘ Angels ever bright and fair’ has been sung seven times 
consecutively, he thinks the contest rather too short than other- 
wise when all is over, and Mr. Morcombe takes his daughter to the 
wagonette which is waiting for them outside, in company of various 
other conveyances. 

‘I wish you were going to stop for the concert,’ says Dewrance. 

Herman says nothing, but has his desires upon the same 
subject. 

‘I wish we were, but it is such a long drive to the Priory, and 
papa likes to dine at home.’ 

‘Never got a decent dinner at Llandrysak,’ answers the Squire 
decisively. ‘ Bring your friend over to-morrow, Dewrance, and let 
him see the ruins and Editha’s conservatories.’ 

‘I should be too delighted,’ says Westray, not waiting for the 
Curate to respond. 

‘ I’ve been thinking of bringing him,’ replies Dewrance, ‘remem- 
bering what you were kind enough to say about my friends.’ 

‘Of course, of course. Be sure you come early; we lunch at 
two.’ 

Miss Morcombe is seated in the wagonette by this time; they 
all shake hands with effusion. 

‘ Auf Wiedersehen,’ says Herman, as he releases Editha’s hand, 
with just that shade of tenderness which he is apt to assume in his 
converse with women. <A mere trick of tone and manner, perhaps, but 
not without effect. 

_ €Editha,’ he says to himself softly, as he and Dewrance walk 
up the avenue; ‘a fine Saxon name; it suits her admirably.’ 

‘Well, what do you think of Miss Morcombe ?’ asks the Curate 
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briskly. ‘A superb girl, isn’t she ? A woman worth any man’s 
winning.’ 

‘A woman to make a good man a noble wife,’ answers Westray 
gravely; ‘but a woman whom a worldly man ought to avoid.’ 

‘Why ?’ | 

‘ Because she is not of the world, but above it.’ 

‘Can a man have too good a wife?’ asks Dewrance incredu- 
Tously. 

‘I can imagine no greater misfortune for a man than to be mated 
to a woman who is above him.’ 

‘His self-respect or vanity would be wounded by finding a 
superior in his wife; is that what you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that his whole life would be out of joint. To be 
reasonably happy, or fairly united, a man and his wife should be 
on the same level. No good ever came, in legend or fairy tale, of 
the union of mortal and immortal.’ 

‘ Ah,’ sighs the Curate dubiously, ‘ you have such a romantic 
way of looking at things. I only wish I had the shadow of a chance 
with Miss Morcombe ;’ this with a deeper sigh. ‘I am not too 
proud to say that I think myself infinitely below her, yet I am bold 
enough to believe that I could make her life happy and my life 
worthy of her.’ 

‘That is quite possible. But you are a better man than I. 
You have definite aims, and high ones. You are in earnest, and 
have proved your earnestness by the sacrifice of worldly advantage. 
Now I have no aim beyond winning a certain measure of transitory 
popularity, and as much money as publishers or managers will give 
me for my wares. Nothing earnest, nothing exalted there. And 
how could such a life as mine mate with Miss Morcombe’s? There 
is not an hour of the day in which our opinions and feelings would 
not differ.’ 

‘Pourvu that you have not committed murder or forgery, and 
that your worst sin is want of earnestness, I don’t suppose that 
Miss Morcombe would be afraid to undertake your reformation,’ 
says the Curate, with a shade of bitterness. He has seen that 
Westray has made more impression upon the lady’s mind in 
a few hours than he has been able to make in two months, 
despite the fact that Editha’s sympathies are all with him and his 
work. 

‘Upon my word, Dewrance,’ says Herman seriously, ‘if I 
thought there were the slightest danger of my falling in love with 
that young lady, I would pack my portmanteau, and go back to 
London by the mail.’ 

‘If you are of that way of thinking, pack your portmanteau,’ 
replies Dewrance with energy. ‘ Editha Morcombe is not a woman 
for whom a man can measure his regard. To know her is to admire 
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her; and who can tell in what moment admiration may ripen into 
love ?” 

‘I am not afraid,’ answers Westray lightly. ‘In the first place, 
I have long since used up my susceptibility, and in the second, I 
detest strong-minded women. Now while I admit that your Miss 
Morcombe is eminently noble, I can see that she is strong-minded.’ 

‘ She is certainly not weak-minded, and she thinks for herself.’ 

‘Precisely. Now a woman who thinks for herself would never 
do for me. My wife—if ever I marry—must be subordinate as 
the moon to the sun. I will love her and cherish her and work 
for her, and her wigwam shall be as fair as my toil can make it ; 
but my squaw must be a fond and gentle creature, whose thoughts 
and likings will take their colour from mine.’ 

‘Heaven forbid that Editha Morcombe should ever be reduced 
to such a level!’ ejaculates Dewrance fervently. 

_ ‘My dear fellow, there is no such thing possible. 


“Tt were as well that I should love a star, 
And think to wed it.”’ 


Cuapter II. 


‘ Hélas je n’oserai vous aimer, méme en réve ! 
C’est de si bas vers vous que mon regard se léve ! 
C’est de si haut sur moi que s’inclinent vos yeux !’ 


THE Squire’s injunction to be early has not been forgotten. Mr. 
Dewrance and his friend drive away from the pine-groves of the 
Cambria on the stroke of noon. ‘The day is warm and bright, the 
sky almost Italian; the russet hills in the background of the land- 
scape, the verdant undulations of the foreground, smiling under a 
vault of cloudless sapphire ; a day on which the mind goes to sleep, 
and the sensuous delight in sunshine and beauty is paramount in 
every breast ; a day on which life loses the sharp edges and angles 
of care and thought, and lapses into the indistinct sweetness of a 
dream. 

Dewrance drives the dog-cart. He is always ready for the active 
duties of life; Westray sits beside him, for the most part. silent, 
looking dreamily at the landscape, which, after the first three miles, 
is new to him. They enter a region of wooded banks, where oak 
and larch and mountain-ash grow tier above tier on rough ledges of 
earth rising sheer like a wall, and held together by fern and inter- 
mingling roots ; a region of loftier hills and deeper valleys ; a region 
of infinite beauty. 

‘Yes, it’s a pity,’ says Herman at last, after a long silence. 

‘ What’s a pity ?’ 

‘That you and Miss Morcombe can’t make a match of it. You 
would suit each other admirably.’ 
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‘Perhaps,’ says Dewrance ; ‘ but unfortunately she doesn’t see 
things in that light.’ 

‘Time may open her eyes to the fact.’ 

‘Do you think if I had any chance of success that I would take 
you there ?’ 

‘What, have you so exalted an idea of my fascinations ?’ asks 
Westray, with a little laugh. 

‘I think you are just the kind of man to attract the fancy of a 
girl brought up like Miss Morcombe.’ 

‘Well,’ sighs the man of letters, ‘I have told you my ideas 
about marriage; but even those are purely abstract notions, which 
I doubt if I shall ever reduce to personal experience. I am remark- 
ably well off as a single man; I enjoy ever so many privileges and 
pleasures which I should lose if I were to marry. I earn more than 
enough money for my own requirements, and, indeed, have been 
able to invest a few superfluous thousands. I live just the life that 
pleases me. Why should I exchange the known for the unknown— 
placid contentment for uncertain bliss? Why assume responsi- 
bilities which may or may not be counterbalanced by the joys they 
bring with them ?’ 

‘ You live the life that pleases you, you say,’ replies Dewrance, 
contemplating his friend with grave scrutiny. ‘Is there nothing 
unworthy in that life—nothing you would shrink from revealing to 
your mother or your sister ?’ 

‘ Nothing—now,’ answers Westray. ‘I do not say that my 
life has been altogether blameless, or that there have not been 
episodes in it which I look back upon with regret.’ 

‘And at two-and-thirty you hope to escape all future tempta- 
tion—all peril of peace or character—without the safeguard of wife 
or home ?’ 

‘Why not? You are content to stand alone.’ 

‘I have my duty, which is more than wife or children,’ replies 
Dewrance gravely. There is a quiet depth of earnestness in the 
Curate’s character, despite its surface lightness. 

‘Some one has said that the man who marries has given 
hostages to Fortune,’ says Westray. ‘Now I am not so sure of 
Fortune that I care to engage myself to her so heavily. Fortune 
may be friendly enough to a bachelor who asks her for no more 
than a bedroom near St. James’s, and the run of two or three clubs ; 
yet may turn her back upon a married man who has to pay house- 
rent and taxes and servants’ wages and milliners’ bills, and to 
take his wife and babies to the sea-side, and send his eldest boy 
to Eton.’ 

Dewrance answers with a sigh. 

‘I am willing to admit that civilised life is a problem,’ he says. 
‘The Maories have no such difficulties.’ 
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They are descending into a valley, a deep cleft between two 
hills ; a narrow river—sorely shrunken at this dry season—flows 
over its stony bed at the bottom of the gorge, and in a verdant 
hollow between the river and the higher ground along which the 
dog-cart is driving lie the ruins of Lochwithian Priory. 

Little of these remain—neither archway nor tower—only the 
solid foundations of chapel and cloisters, the massive stonework 
that formed the steps of the high altar, the broken base of a clus- 
tered column here and there at an angle. 

‘The monks of old had a knack of finding the pleasant places 
of this earth,’ says Westray. ‘ Valleys flowing with milk and honey, 
hill-sides famous for the produce of unapproachable mutton, woods 
peopled with game.’ 

‘And they occasionally planted themselves on such fertile 
spots as Mount Athos or St. Bernard,’ answers Dewrance, whose 
Anglican mind has a keen sympathy with the Church of the 
past. 

‘I daresay their kitchen was built over that trout-steam, and 
that the scullions washed their dishes in the running water,’ says 
Westray. ‘ But pray where do our friends reside? Do they encamp 
among those low walls, or have they a comfortable cavern in the 
hill-side ?’ 

‘The new Priory stands before you,’ replies Dewrance, pointing 
to it with his whip. 

A wind in the road has brought them face to face with the 
mansion of the lord of the soil; by no means a modern habitation, 
but of the Elizabethan era, with steep gables, mullioned windows, 
an oriel here and there at a corner. The house is built upon the 
slope of a hill, and stands above the raised road along which Dew- 
rance and Westray are driving. It is large, rambling, irregular, and 
has evidently been expanded, but not within the last century. Time 
has mellowed the tints of the masonry, deepened the dark red of 
the brickwork, embroidered the massive chimney-stacks with mosses’ 
and lichens. The garden lies on a southward-fronting slope, and 
one can fancy that the red wall yonder, behind the house, and on a 
higher level, is rich in ruddy peaches and apricots ; an old-fashioned 
garden overrunning with flowers. Straight gravel-walks intersect 
square grass-plats. Here stands a stone sundial, there a quaint 
old fountain. Raleigh might have smoked his peaceful pipe in just 
such a garden. 

‘Thank Heaven it is not a perky modern place, all stucco and 
stuckupishness,’ cries Herman. 

‘ You dislike modern houses ?’ 

- £I would go ever so far out of my way to avoid living in one ; 
and if I could not afford Queen-square, Westminster, would prefer 
Bloomsbury to Belgravia. Even Abbotsford, despite its cherished 
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associations, jarred upon me a little because I knew its mediwvalism 
was all carton-pierre.’ 

They are at the lodge-gate by this time. Below them, at the 
bottom of the valley, walled-in on three sides by hills, stands a 
graystone church with a tall spire, modern Gothic—small, but 
perfect; beside it the village school, a pretty Gothic building, 
larger than the sparse population of the district would seem to war- 
rant. An inn of no great pretensions—the inns in Wales are of 
small account—and a little cluster of cottages make up all that is 
visible of the village of Lochwithian. Westray looks about him 
wonderingly. 

‘It is like the end of the world,’ he says. 

The gate is opened, and they drive up to the Priory. The fine 
old timber porch offers a cool and shadowy shelter from the blaz- 
ing day. ‘The door within stands hospitably open, and they can 
see the hall, with its darkly-bright oak-panelling, and fitful gleams 
of colour, and flash of armour against the deep-hued wood. The 
light from a painted window plays and flickers upon the carved coat- 
of-arms over the lofty chimney-board, and leaves the rest of the 
hall in shadow. A family portrait looks out here and there through 
the dusk. 

‘ What a delicious place!’ exclaims Herman. ‘ Miss Morcombe 
will inherit this in due time, I suppose ?’ 

‘Not unless her two brothers and their young families perish 
untimely in order to make room for her.’ 

‘ She has brothers, then ?’ 

‘ Yes; one, a captain of artillery, in Bengal; the other, incum- 
bent of a small living in Devonshire. Both of them married, and 
richly provided with olive-branches.’ 

‘Has she any sisters ?’ 

‘One, whom she idolises; older than herself; a confirmed in- 
valid; something amiss with the spine. She rarely leaves her 
own room, or receives visitors ; but she and I are firm friends.’ 

Three or four dogs come out to look at the arrivals, and recog- 
nise Dewrance, and are friendly to obtrusiveness: an old Scotch 
deerhound, a couple of grayhounds—numerous in this part of the 
country—and a black-and-tan colly ; which last the Curate distin- 
guishes with especial kindness. 

‘Good Lancelot, brave old Lancelot!’ he says, as the animal 
fawns upon him. 

‘The colly is Miss Morcombe’s favourite,’ remarks Westray 
sagely. 

‘ How do you guess that ?’ 

‘ By inductive reasoning. The favour you showed him enlight- 
ened me.’ 

After the dogs appears an elderly serving-man, who rings the 
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stable-bell, and takes the visitors under his charge. Before he can 
conduct them to a reception-room, a deep-set oaken-door opens, 
and Editha Morcombe comes out of its shadow to greet them. 

Her dress is of some palish-gray stuff, of wide sweeping folds 
and simplest fashion, altogether regardless of the last puffing, pleat- 
ing, quilling, flouncing, or gaging ordained by Parisian man- 
milliners. Her dark-brown hair is arranged with classic neatness ; 
she wears a linen collar, fastened with a knot of rose-hued ribbon. 
And thus attired, tall, svelte, with a certain dignity of carriage 
which harmonises with her nobility of feature and expression, Editha 
Morcombe seems to Herman Westray the most perfect woman he 
has ever seen. She is not the most beautiful, or most bewitching, 
or the loveliest, or handsomest of her sex; she is simply the most 
perfect. She entirely realises to his mind those deathless lines of 
Wordsworth’s, about 


‘A perfect woman, nobly plann’d,’ &c. &e. 


She welcomes them with a gracious cordiality; her manner to 
the Curate softened by a gentle reverence, which recognises his 
sacred calling even in the familiar converse of every-day life. 

‘Papa is busy with his bailiff,’ she says, ‘but will join us 
directly he is disengaged. Would you like to see the gardens 
before luncheon? We have just half an hour, and we can show 
you the church and schools in the afternoon.’ This to Westray. 

‘I should like to see the garden ofall things. From the glimpse 
I had of it as we came I fancy it is quite my ideal garden.’ 

‘ Really!’ she exclaims, brightening. ‘I am so fond of our 
garden; it reminds me of Tennyson’s poetry ; something dreamy 
and placid and quaint and old. You know the garden in ‘‘ Maud” ?’ 

‘I know that there is a garden in ‘‘ Maud,” and that the hero- 
ine is invited to walk in it at just the most unhealthy period of the 
morning—typhoid and diphtheria rampant; but I haven’t the faintest 
idea what the garden was like; whether it consisted of one acre or 
ten; whether it went in for ribbon-bordering and bedding - out 
plants, or essayed the classical, with marble statues and conical 
cypresses and junipers.’ 

‘I know ‘‘ Maud’s” garden by heart, and it was like ours,’ says 
Editha, smiling, as she leads them out into the sunshine. 

It is a dear old garden; that one fact is not to be denied. 
The atmosphere is all warmth and perfume. With the odours of 
manifold Dijon roses, carnations, jasmine, clematis, mignonette, 
lemon and oak-leaved geranium, tuberose—all sweet flowers that 
blow—is intermingled the thymy scent of potherbs, the savour of 
ripe apples from the kitchen-garden and orchard near at hand. 

There is no costly range of hothouses, like the Crystal Palace 
in little, but here and there, in odd corners, they come upon a small 
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low-pitched greenhouse squeezed into an angle of the wall, and 
costing perhaps ten to twenty pounds in the building, full of loveliest 
exotics or rarest ferns, the cultivation of which is Miss Morcombe’s 
peculiar care. Not for the decoration of a luxurious boudoir, where 
she may dream her idle hours away, does the Squire’s daughter cul- 
tivate flower or fern. The best of them are all saved for the adorn- 
ment of that little Gothic church which Herman has marked in the 
hollow. It is to make that beautiful on saints’ days and church 
festivals that she rears her seedlings, and rises betimes to tend her 
fernery, and plans and arranges her succession of fairest blossoms. 
She has flowers enough and to spare for the beautification of her 
father’s house — especially her invalid sister’s rooms — but the 
church is first in her thoughts and aims. Nor are her pains alto- 
gether without tangible reward. The country-people flock from far 
and near to Lochwithian Church at Easter and Whitsuntide, on 
Ascension-day and at the Harvest Thanksgiving; and Editha’s 
soul is gladdened by the enthusiasm of that rustic flock. 

One of the modest little greenhouses is a very bower of stepha- 
notis ; the delicate tendrils clothe the low sloping roof like a vine, 
the waxen sprays hang in overpowering profusion. 

‘One might invent a new suicide here,’ says Herman; ‘ much 
nicer than charcoal—done to death with sweetness. And pray 
what do you do with all these blossoms, Miss Morcombe ?’ 

‘We shall want them all for the reredos and reading-desk at 
the Harvest Festival,’ she answers; whereupon Mr. Westray dis- 
covers that the fairest produce of her garden is dedicated to the 
church. 

‘A pretty amusement for young ladies, church decoration,’ he 
remarks lightly; ‘much better than point-lace or decalcomanie, 
and with some use in it, since the Beautiful is not without its influ- 
ence upon the masses. But, for my own part, I prefer some solemn 
old abbey where never a flower has bloomed save in stonework 
sanctified by ages.’ 

‘You can’t have your solemn old abbey in every parish,’ 
answers Dewrance, ‘and God who made the stone made the 
flowers.’ 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He thinks the subject hardly 
worth serious discussion. He has a dim sense of devotion in mighty 
medieval cathedrals, or looking at Vandyke’s awful picture of the 
Crucifixion in the church at Antwerp, but his religion is like that 
of many men in his generation—nothing particular. Yet he has a 
feeling that religion is a very pretty thing in Editha Morcombe, and 
that this love of flowers and church decoration is a sweet and 
womanly sentiment. She is very good to the poor, Dewrance has 
told him, to little children, to the old and feeble, to the sick a very 
angel of consolation and love. All these things seem good in her, 
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and he feels that she is too good for him; that it would be better 
for him to marry a milliner or a ballet-girl, who ate peas with her 
knife, and had hazy ideas as to the objective case, than to be mated 
to such purity as this. 

He sighs as he emerges from the stephanotis bower, and is so 
lost in thought, that he runs against an energetic gentleman, stout 
and clerical, with a kindly smiling countenance, and a bull-terrier 
under his arm. This is Mr. Evan Petherick, incumbent of Loch- 
withian, and Editha’s great ally. A saintly man, if unselfishness, 
kindliness of heart, and unremitting toil for others are in any wise 
the elements of saintliness. 

‘Dear Mr. Petherick,’ says Editha, turning to him with an 
affectionate look—he is a second father, or at least an adopted 
uncle, in the household—‘ how good of you to come when I asked 
you! I knew you would like to mect Mr. Dewrance, you and he get 
on so well together. Mr. Westray, Mr. Petherick.’ 

Mr. Petherick, who has very little leisure for general literature, 
greets the stranger somewhat carelessly, and does not take the 
trouble to inquire if this young man is the Mr. Westray. He 
pounces upon Dewrance, and the two divines walk off together by 
the sunny wall, where the peaches are ripening behind old fishing- 
nets, and talk clerical talk, and are happy. 

‘I should like to look at that old sundial, Miss Morcombe, if 
I may,’ says Herman. ‘If I may’ means that he wishes her to 
show him that relic of antiquity. 

They walk across the sunny grass together: she, tall and 
straight and stately—‘ queen-rose of the garden ;’ he, taller by half 
a head, and as thoroughly a gentleman in outward show as she is a 
lady. He has a faded look, as of having grown pale for lack of 
daylight. He looks as if he had worked by night, and lived by 
night, and as if the sunshine and fresh air were a new sensation to 
him. He has well-cut features, but the outline of his face is too 
sharp for beauty—no sculptor would choose him for Apollo or An- 
tinous. He has hazel eyes, large, bright, clear, full of vivacity 
and expression ; hair of a lighter brown than his eyes; whiskers a 
shade lighter. The chief charm of his countenance lies in its mo- 
bility ; the mouth has an infinite variety of expression. He is a 
man about whom people rarely make up their minds all at once; 
a man who improves upon closer acquaintance, his friends say. 

He examines the sundial, with its quaint inscription, and then 
passes on to the stone basin, full of dark weedy water, athwart 
which gold-fish are glancing. 

‘Pets of yours, this finny tribe, I suppose, Miss Morcombe ?’ 
hazards Herman. 

Editha is sitting on the broad margin of the pool, and throwing 
morsels of biscuit to the voracious inhabitants. Herman seats 
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himself near her, and thus from talking of gold-fish they slide into 
more serious talk—of favourite books, favourite occupations—the 
dearest interests in the lives of each. 

‘ You live only to do good to others; I live but to win a shred 
of fame for myself,’ says Herman at last, with deepest sigh. ‘ How 
sorry a business my life seems beside yours !’ 

No straighter way to a woman’s heart than self-depreciation. 
Editha is interested in him from this moment. 

‘If no one sought for fame, I suppose there would be no such 
thing as greatness,’ she replies thoughtfully. 

‘The most lasting fame has been won by goodness rather than 
talent,’ answers Herman. ‘I don’t suppose to Englishmen there is 
any higher name than Grace Darling’s or Florence Nightingale’s ; 
yet these owe their renown to noble deeds, and not to genius. 
Come, Miss Morcombe,’ with a slightly bitter laugh, ‘you were 
praising my books just now; would you like to have written them ?’ 

‘No,’ she answers, raising her candid eyes to his; ‘ because to 
have written them you must have known the worst side of human 
nature ; and God has given me a happy life among good people. I 
would not have your genius at the cost of your experience.’ 

Herman sighs, and i is silent, looking down at the water and the 
frivolous gold-fish flashing across and across everlastingly, as if 
they were in a feverish hurry to get somewhere, and, having got 
there, panted to go back again. Herman knows young men about 
town who are as unmeaningly restless as these gold-fish. 

A gong booms in the hall yonder. The dogs bark. The two 
Churchmen, who have been pacing up and down by the peach-wall, 
gesticulating violently, now turn their steps towards the house. 

‘We are wanted at luncheon,’ says Editha; whereon Herman 
rises and offers her his arm, which she takes half-reluctantly, as 
deeming this a needless ceremony: 

The dining-room is oak-panelled, cool, .and dark, like the hall. 
Here are more family portraits—Lelys and Gainsboroughs some 
of them, but mostly uninteresting ; an old oaken buffet is well sup- 
plied with old family plate; a rosewater dish in silver-gilt repoussé 
work ; a two-handled tankard, puritanical and plain, of the Crom- 
wellian period ; andso on. The table is furnished amply, beautified 
with fruit and flowers; and the Squire, who has finished with his 
bailiff—a troublesome man, who wants steam-ploughs and threshing- 
machines, and no end of expensive machinery—greets his guests 
cheerfully. 

‘I hope your sister is pretty well to-day, Miss Editha,’ says the 
Incumbent of Lochwithian, when he has said grace; and Herman 
remembers that Editha has an elder sister. 

‘She is better than usual, thanks; it is one of her good days. 
You'll go and see her after luncheon, won’t you, Mr. Petherick ?’ 
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‘ Certainly, if I may.’ 

‘And what do you think of Editha’s greenhouses ?’ inquires 
Mr. Morcombe. ‘ Very shabby affairs compared with conservatories 
in general, are they not ?’ 

‘I never saw ferns and flowers growing in greater perfection,’ 
answers Herman. : 

‘My little girl has built every one of those hothouses out of 
her pocket-money ; and she and Jones the gardener have been the 
only architects employed.’ 

‘If Editha told me she was going to build a pyramid like King 
Cheops, I don’t think I should be surprised, or doubtful as to the 
result,’ exclaims Mr. Petherick. ‘She has energy enough for any- 
thing—that is good,’ he adds, in an undertone. 

Dewrance says nothing, but gazes at the Squire’s daughter with 
eyes of worship. The Squire smiles with a senile blandness, as if 
his daughter’s praise was a sweet-smelling savour. 

‘ How they all love her!’ thinks Herman. ‘ It would be ridi- 
culous for any one else to do so. She lives in a circle of praise 
and love. Hard for a man to break the ring, and say ‘‘ she shall 
belong to me only.’’’ 

‘We managed to build the schools between us, at any rate, Mr. 
Petherick,’ says Editha radiantly. 

*« We” is the idlest flattery on your part,’ replies the Rector. 
‘You managed to build them; you gave—begged—borrowed the 
money; you drew the design; you supervised the builders. The 
foreman told me his men never worked at anything else as they 
worked at your schools. ‘‘ We like to oblige the young lady,”’ they 
said to him, ‘‘ and she looks right-down pleased when we’ve got on 
a goodish bit.” That’s what it is to be popular with the working 
classes, Editha.’ 

After luncheon Dewrance is eager to take Herman off to the 
church, when Editha comes to them, with a curiously earnest look, 
as if she were about to approach some important subject. 

‘If you would not mind, Mr. Westray,’ she begins shyly, ‘I 
should so like to introduce you to my sister. She is a great invalid, 
poor darling, and rarely sees visitors ; but she has read your books, 
and been interested in them; andI think she would like very much 
to see you. So few literary people come our way ;’ with a smile. 

‘I shall be honoured and happy,’ replies Herman; but he fol- 
lows Editha doubtfully, fearing that he may be about to be intro- 
duced to something unpleasant—something crooked and ugly—a 
stuffy sick-room, a nurse, and physic-bottles. The rule of his 
life has been a studious avoidance of all unpleasing things. Even 
for the purposes of art he has never brought himself face to face 
with horrors. He has never been inside a hospital, or studied the 
pauper race in its naked misery, or haunted dead-houses, or pene- 
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trated the abodes of crime. His monsters have been developed 
from his inner consciousness; his morbid anatomy has been exer- 
cised on creatures of his own imagination. 

He follows Editha up the broad oak staircase, where every 
newell is surmounted by the Morcombe crest—a lion sejant and 
regardant—into a well-lighted gallery with many doors. One of 
these she opens, and ushers him into the prettiest sitting-room he 
has entered for a long time. Boudoirs blue and gold, chintz and 
satin-wood, ebony and ormolu, he has seen without number, till 
their very splendour has become hackneyed and commonplace ; but 
a room like this, in the full glory of the summer sunshine, is new 
to him. 

The walls are painted white, carved garlands of flowers and 
fruit adorn panelling and cornice, an old Venetian glass over the 
high chimneypiece reflects a set of dark-blue delf jars, quaint in 
shape, perfect in colour. In each corner of the room is a triangular 
glass cupboard, filled with rare old porcelain; in one window there 
is a fern-case ; in the other, a case of tiny crimson-beaked Indian 
birds. The chairs and tables are of the style made famous by 
Chippendale ; the draperies are embroidered muslin, lined with 
rose-coloured silk. On a sofa near an open window reclines the mis- 
tress of the chamber, dressed in a white-muslin morning-gown, with 
rose-coloured bows. There is nothing unpleasant to affright Her- 
man’s eye, nothing crooked or ugly. He sees a graceful-looking 
woman reclining on a sofa, with a highly-intelligent face turned 
towards him—Editha’s face as it might look aged by ten years, 
and sharpened by sickness and pain. He is interested imme- 
diately. Suffering which assumes no revolting shape appeals to 
his best feelings. 

‘Mr. Westray, my sister,’ says Editha, after gracious saluta- 
tions on both sides. 

Herman seats himself in the arm-chair nearest the invalid ; 
Editha perches herself on the end of the sofa. 

‘ Now, Ruth,’ she says gaily, ‘ you can ask Mr. Westray as many 
questions as you like about his books. You know how we have 
talked of them. Cross-examine him thoroughly; pluck out the 
heart of his mystery. You won’t mind, will you?’ half apologeti- 
cally to Herman. 

She is gayer, more unrestrained than he has seen her yet. 
This elder sister is her second self; she is doubly strong when she 
has Ruth to sustain her. 

‘Can I object to the question from such fair inquisitors ?’ ex- 
claims Herman, with an amused look. 

‘Pray, Mr. Westray, how did you come to have such a bad 
opinion of your fellow-creatures ?’ asks Ruth gravely. 

Herman pulls his whisker with a puzzled air. 
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‘Upon my word, I don’t know that I have a bad opinion of 
mankind,’ he replies thoughtfully ; ‘I like them very well in detail, 
though in the mass I am ready to agree with Miss Editha’s favour- 
ite, Tennyson, that ‘‘ however we brave it out, we men are a little 
breed.”’’ 

‘Your books are so clever,’ says Ruth thoughtfully; ‘but I 
have always thought it a pity there are not more good people in 
them.’ 

Westray shrugs his shoulders. 

‘My dear Miss Morcombe, goodness from an esthetic point of 
view is the reverse of interesting. Faust is not good, Mephistopheles 
is candidly execrable ; but where can you match these for interest ? 
Othello is a grand and faulty being, overshadowed by the splendid 
iniquity of Iago, for whom he is little more than a foil. Macbeth 
belongs to the criminal classes. Virtue is so simple a matter, that 
it affords few opportunities for art. Vice and crime are complex, 
many-sided, and offer infinite scope for the literary anatomist. There 
is no ground for speculation in the fact that a man does right ; 
it is only when he errs that he becomes enigmatic and interest- 
ing.’ 

‘Yet Goldsmith has ventured to depict characters that are 
almost faultless.’ 

‘Goldsmith was a humorist, and could afford to paint virtue. 
Humonr relieves the insipidity of his hero’s benevolence ; but Prim- 
rose described by a man without humour would have been an into- 
lerable nuisance.’ 

‘Thackeray has given us a Colonel Newcome.’ 

‘A humorist again. With any one less than Thackeray the 
dear old colonel would have been an ineffable twaddler. And you 
will allow that even Thackeray’s finest piece of work is not good 
Colonel Newcome, but bad Becky Sharpe.’ 

Ruth sighs, and looks at him for a minute or so with dreamy 
eyes, deep in thought. 

‘I wonder sometimes,’ she says presently, ‘that among so 
many books written for this generation, there are so few that seem 
calculated to make people better.’ 

Westray shrugs his shoulders again, and begins to think this 
white-panelled chamber is something of a trap. Here he sits, 
helpless, between two serious-minded young women—he who has 
ever set his face against female serious-mindedness. 

‘That is why I love Tennyson,’ cries Editha triumphantly ; 
‘one cannot read him without feeling better and braver; he raises 
the whole tone of one’s being. His Arthur is the prince of gentle- 
men; his Enid is the type of noblest womanhood; Dora, the 
Gardener’s Daughter, the Miller’s Daughter, Lady Clare—who has 
ever painted such a gallery of true and pure women ?’ 
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‘One Gretchen—victim and fallen—is to my mind worth the 
whole boiling,’ says Herman irreverently. 

Tennyson is the Aristides of modern literature, and younger 
singers are apt to grow weary of hearing him praised. 

Happily for Herman Westray, Mr. Petherick peeps in at the 
door, the bull-terrier under his arm. 

‘I thought you would like to see Topsy,’ he says to Miss Mor- 
combe. 

Topsy is on the sofa in a moment, performing wild evolutions 
over the invalid’s frilled muslin draperies, and nestling against her 
pale cheek. 

‘Go and show Mr. Westray the church, Editha,’ says the Rector, 
handing her a key; ‘ Dewrance is waiting for you somewhere, I be- 
lieve. Your sister and I are going to have a long talk.’ 

Ruth smiles at him tenderly; he is one of her most cherished 
friends. Those patient fingers of hers are never tired of working 
for his poor. He tells her all the troubles of his life—other people’s 
troubles, for the most part—and she gives him comfort and counsel. 
There is a heavenly repose for him in this quiet room; Ruth’s 
society is the holiday-time of his every-day life. 

Editha and Herman go out into the garden, and by a shrubbery 
path down by the side of the hill, to a little gate which opens into 
the churchyard. 

‘A pretty church, isn’t it?’ asks Editha, looking up at the slim 
Gothic spire, with its trefoiled finials and quaint waterspouts. 
‘My dear mother built it the year before she died. It was her 
legacy to Lochwithian.’ 

‘ Mother an heiress, evidently,’ thinks Herman. 

They go into the church together, and Westray praises the 
interior warmly. 

It is very perfect in its way, every detail carried out with extreme 
care. There is no pretence to splendour, but an exquisite purity dis- 
tinguishes all. The prevailing tones are gray and white—polished 
Aberdeen granite and purest white marble. There is a memorial 
window over the altar—Christ bearing the cross, copied from a 
famous Raffaelle; and on each side a smaller window—one, the 
Good Shepherd; the other, the Light of the World. These make 
a glow of colour in the narrow chancel. 

They go into the vestry, where, over a fine old oak sound 
chest, hangs a careful water-colour copy of Vandyke’s Crucifixion. 

‘Who ‘painted that ?’? asks Herman. 

‘My sister ; she used to be very fond of painting when she was 
stronger. I do not mean that she was ever very strong, or able to 
move about much; but she has been weaker lately. The fatigue 
of holding an easel would be too much for her now.’ 

‘ How sad for her! This copy is remarkably good.’ 
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‘I am so glad to hear you say that,’ exclaims Editha, bright- 
ening. 

‘ Your sister seems to be as clever as she is charming.’ 

‘ You think her nice? It is so sweet to hear her praised. She 
is so good, utterly perfect, I sometimes think; for I never dis- 
covered any fault in her. She has borne suffering with a sublime 
patience. She is all charity, and love, and thought for others. 
Sinless herself, she is full of mercy for sinners. When Mr. Pethe- 
rick has a difficult subject among his people, he brings the person 
to my sister. I have never known Ruth’s influence fail. She has 
softened the hardest hearts.’ 

‘You have reason to be proud and fond of her,’ replies Herman, 
touched by her enthusiasm. The women of his peculiar circle are 
not given to unmeasured praise of their sisters. 

‘And now will you show me the ruins?’ he asks. ‘I am 
curious to explore the foundations of the old Priory.’ 

‘I can’t imagine what has become of Mr. Dewrance,’ says 
Editha, feeling that she is not behaving fairly to one guest in de- 
voting herself exclusively to the other. 

‘He is with Mr. Morcombe, no doubt. It is nearly five, and I 
know he means to leave here at half-past. Please show me the 
ruins.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ laughs Editha, ‘if you are so anxious to 
see them. But there is no reason why you should not come here 
again.’ 

‘None,’ says Herman, ‘ except—’ and at that word stops dead. 

Editha does not observe the unfinished sentence. She leads 
him through the Priory stables, and across a newly-planted orchard 
to the verdant hollow where the ruins of the old walls stand, lichen- 
darkened, with mosses, spleenwort, and various members of the 
ferny tribe flourishing in the interstices of the rough gray stones, 
honeycombed by wind and weather; and then when she has shown 
him the remains of wall and column they cross a little wooden bridge, 
and stray ever so far along the bank of the narrowstream, the wooded 
hill-side towering above them, and at their feet flowering rushes and 
yellow water-lilies, and a profusion of forget-me-nots, pink and 
blue. 

Here they talk of all manner of things, and forget the inexorable 
march of time; and Herman Westray acknowledges within himself, 
wonderingly, that even the society of a serious-minded young lady 
may be pleasant. 

‘It is all very well cmong these Welsh hills,’ he reasons; 
‘one’s mind is attuned to this kind of thing. But if I were to 
meet Editha Morcombe in London next season, I daresay I should 
find her awfully slow.’ 

An hour later, and the two young men have driven away in the 
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dog-cart, after the refreshment of five-o’clock tea, and Editha sits 
on the end of her sister’s sofa, discussing their new acquaintance. 

‘Do you like him, Ruth? Do you think him as nice as his 
books? You are such a judge of character, darling, I want to 
know if you really like him.’ 

Ruth pauses thoughtfully before replying. 

‘He has a clever, interesting face, dear; and I think he is 
better than his books. But then you know they never impressed 
me favourably, brilliant as they are. Yes, I think him very nice, 
Editha. But I would not for all the world that you should think 
of him too favourably.’ 

‘Why, you absurd darling!’ cries Editha, blushing to the roots 
of her hair, ‘I have only seen him twice in my life, and may never 
meet him again. He came here to-day to see the Priory, not to 
see me. And I believe he is going away from Llandrysak almost 
immediately.’ 

‘I hope it may be so, dearest,’ says Ruth; and then, after a 
pause, resumes with deepest earnestness: ‘O, my darling, you 
know that, come when it may, our parting will almost break my 
heart ; but Heaven knows that I would not delay that bitter time 
for an hour if I thought it was for your happiness toleave me. Let 
the husband of your choice be but worthy, dear, my warmest affection 
shall go with him when he takes you from me.’ 

‘Why, you silliest Ruth! who was talking of partings, or hus- 
bands, or any such dismalities ? Do you suppose I am so wonderful 
a creature that a man cannot see me without wanting to marry me ?’ 

‘If he saw you with my eyes, dear, it would be difficult for him 
to pass you by.’ 


Tarp Sertss, Vou. V. F.8. Vou. XXV. D 











NEW DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


‘ THERE is nothing new under the sun ;’ and unless I am very much 
mistaken, the sage dictum which I have just quoted has been re- 
quoted innumerable times, and there is certainly no novelty in 
being reminded of the Wise Man’s warning. In particular does 
Solomon’s postulate hold good in literary matters. There is pro- 
bably not one novel, poem, or play in the whole domain of letters 
which, were its plot, its incidents, its characters, and even its dia- 
logue, traced back to the remotest and most recondite sources, 
would be found wholly original. We know that Hamlet has no 
claim to originality ; we are aware that Tartuffe has none; and I 
should not be in the least surprised to learn that Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert, one of the most original (as originality is understood) and one 
of the most accomplished dramatists of the present day, had taken 
the leading idea in his Palace of Truth from some little French 
tale or another—say a nouvelle by Madame de Genlis; and in that 
case Mr. Gilbert would be only a borrower from a borrower, for 
Pamela’s mamma, in the article of literature, was a downright 
brigand. But the Palace of Truth is a capital piece, nevertheless. 

There is nothing original. For example, the notion which has 
inspired the composition of the present paper is, distinctly, as lacking 
in originality as the title I have affixed to it. Everybody knows 
that among the minor writings of Swift there are none more replete 
with minute observation, sly humour, and bitter satire than the 
famous Directions to Servants; and at the first blush to hint that 
these directions are manifestly founded on a work which was first 
printed when Jonathan Swift was a little boy might appear as 
atrocious a crime of lése-literature as it would be to assert that the 
voyage to Liliput is not an original idea, and that there were many 
verbal predecessors to the Modern Polite Conversation. Such is 
the case, nevertheless. The surprising adventures of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver are founded on a very old story-book indeed ; and Modern 
Polite Conversation—that is to say, one made up wholly of familiar 
proverbs, vulgar locutions, and word-cappings employed in impudent 
repartee—had a very quaint prototype in an anonymous tract pub- 
lished for ‘N. Barbour, at the Christopher’s Bote on London 
Bridge,’ in 1578. Again, the sage reflection, ‘Party is the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few,’ stands at the very head of the 
list of ‘ Thoughts on various Subjects’ in the last volume of Sheri- 
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dan’s edition of Swift. Yet Leigh Hunt (the first page of the 
Examiner for at least ten years will prove what I say) habitually 
ascribed the saying about party to Pope. Defoe, with greater 
reason, is likewise credited with having uttered an observation very 
obvious and palpable to all political writers (and Pope was not a 
writer on politics); but Defoe, if he used the phrase, borrowed it 
very likely from some old French essayist, who had borrowed it 
from some ancient Greek or Roman philosopher, who had borrowed 
it from the Egyptian magi, who had purloined it from the Chaldeans, 
who were indebted for it to the devil. El diablo es sabio porque 
es viejo—‘the devil is sagacious because he is so old,’ say the 
Spaniards ; and Satan has an amazingly copious resource of wise 
saws and ancient and modern instances, with the repetition of which 
you are supposed to console yourself after you have been ruined 
body and bones by following the promptings of the fiend, instead of 
listening to the impulses of your own heart and the warnings of your 
own conscience. I very strongly believe that the larger amount 
of what we term worldly wisdom comes directly from the devil. 

But we were speaking of plagiarism, conscious or unconscious ; 
nay with great minds usually of an unconscious kind. Take the 
immortal Tale of a Tub. ‘ What a mind I had when I wrote that 
book!’ Swift—crippled by age, stunned by surdity, and trembling on 
the verge of madness—said once, taking down the wonderful satire 
from his library shelves. Take the Directions to Servants. In 
this marvellous exercitation of solemn waggery, this concentrated 
yet exhaustive treatise on ‘the way not to do it,’ we find directions 
laid down by which the butler, the cook, the footman, the coach- 
man, the groom, the waiting-maid, and so forth, all receive elaborate 
instructions how best to shirk their duties, to bungle over their 
work, to gratify their own appetites and consult their own interests, 
and generally to do—well, what servants, without needing any 
‘ directions’ at all from dignified clergymen, exhibit the highest ap- 
titude and the cheerfullest alacrity in doing in this present year of 
grace. When Swift had come to an end of this savage satire, he 
seems to have repented himself a little—a very rare occurrence with 
the Dean—of what he had done; thus the sixteenth chapter, 
which contains the well-nigh infernally malicious ‘ directions’ to the 
tutoress or governess (who is placed appropriately after the washer- 
woman), and who is bidden to say that ‘ the children have sore eyes 
and Miss Betty won’t mind her book,’ and who is furthermore in- 
structed to ‘make the misses read French and English novels, and 
French romances, and all the comedies writ in King Charles II. 
and King William’s reign, to soften their nature, and make them 
tender-hearted.’ The malevolent teaching of this concluding chapter 
is followed by a perfectly practical and sensible set of directions for 
the use of domestics. ‘They were both written with the same de- 
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sign,’ observes the author, ‘though in a very different manner.’ 
The Dean might have added, ‘ and a very different spirit.’ ‘It will 
easily be perceived,’ the writer adds, that these (the new series) are 
to be understood literally, and the latter ironically. Thus literally 
the reverend director proceeds to tell the groom that he must be 
mounted before his master; that in putting up his horses he must 
choose the place farthest from the stable door (is this on the prin- 
ciple that the steed which is nearest the door is the likeliest to be 
stolen ?); that he is never to keep more than forty yards before or 
after his master, unless he commands him; that in the morning he 
must not allow the drawer to carry the bill to his master, but must 
first examine it himself and check all the items, with a view to the 
detecting any overcharges (does not this seem to offer a direct en- 
couragement to the groom, the ‘ drawer,’ and the landlord of the 
inn to revise and settle the bill, and so ‘ cook’ the accounts that the 
total may be satisfactory to all parties except the gentleman who 
has to pay it ?). The travelling servant is also directed to taste the 
ale, and tell his master whether it be good or bad; when his master 
sups the servant is to take care that the salt is dry and powdered, 
the bread new and clean, and the knives sharp. It may be ob- 
served, in this connection, that all gentlemen who take supper do 
not like new bread. Who does not recollect the story of the arrogant 
French marquis, who, halting at an inn one night, demanded some 
stale bread at his repast. ‘There is none, my lord,’ said the auber- 
giste deferentially. ‘ Qu’on m’en fasse, alors’—‘ Let some be made, 
then’—was the characteristic reply of his lordship. This story has 
always struck me as being next in excellence to the anecdote of the 
gentleman known as ‘ Arbitrary John,’ who, on being supplied with 
salt fish at an hotel dinner-table, demanded parsnips. ‘ There are 
no parsnips, sir,’ murmured the landlord, rubbing his hands ner- 
vously, for he knew his customer. ‘ Let there be parsnips!’ 
thundered Arbitrary John. He was not a man to be trifled with ; 
and I cannot help fancying that the vegetables so inexorably ‘ re- 
quisitioned’ procured themselves, and boiled themselves, and served 
themselves up at table, with a low bow (I have seen parsnips bow 
and mangel-wurzel dance in a pantomime), somehow. Dr. Swift’s 
model travelling servant is then enjoined to choose a warm room for 
his master, with a lock and key in order. He is instructed to call 
immediately for the sheets, and to see them well aired at a large 
fire ; to feel the bed, blanket, bolster, and pillow, to make sure that 
they are dry; and, finally, he is strictly desired to carry with him a 
stirrup-leather, an awl, twelve horse-nails, a horse’s fore-pick, and a 
hammer, in case of accidents on the road; together with a bottle- 
serew, a penknife, needles, thread, pins, and worsted, and some 
plaster and scissors. He is to search under his master’s bed before 
that grandee retires to rest, lest a cat or something else (possibly a 
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robber) should be under it; and when his master is snugly between 
the sheets, the trusty Leporello is to lock the door outside, and keep 
the key in his pocket until morning. But suppose that his master 
has a fit in the night? Tant pis pour lui, I suppose; although 
we must remember that in those remote and primitive days there 
were body-servants who were accustomed to sleep on a mattress 
stretched on the ground across the threshold of their masters’ bed- 
chambers. So across their imperial masters’ doors did Constant 
and Louis, the valets of the First and the Third Napoleon, slumber. 
As regards the body-servant of Swift’s time, he was habitually sworn 
at and abused by his master; and when the latter was quarrelsome 
or drunk he did not see the slightest harm in kicking and beating his 
servant. Yet somehow the domestic loved his master, and, as a 
rule, served him faithfully; and when he (Leporello) got drunk, 
which was usually twice or thrice a week, his master was often 
good enough, after thrashing him, to look over the little peccadillo, 
and retain him in his service. There are no more whimsical pass- 
ages in the Journal to Stella than those in which Swift complains 
of the chronic drunkenness of his Irish valet; and yet a couple 
of days after the rascal has scandalously misbehaved himself we find 
Swift ordering him a new suit of livery and a gold-laced hat. With 
the injunction to the travelling servant to see that his master’s 
boots be well dried and ‘ liquored’—with beer-grounds, I apprehend 
—overnight, the Dean somewhat abruptly concludes those ‘ direc- 
tions’ which are to be construed literally, and not ironically. He 
says nothing which may tend to guide the butler, the cook, the 
footman,.and id genus omne, in the paths of rectitude. It would 
really seem as if the great man had not the heart to be good- 
natured for more than five minutes at a stretch. There appeared 
always to stand behind him a mocking fiend, who poured fresh re- 
lays of gall into his inkstand, and continuously. nibbed a quill from 
the wing of a vulture for him. It was not Swift’s business to show 
mankind how they might become good. His vocation it was to turn 
the cruellest of satiric bullseyes upon them, and show them how 
hideously and hopelessly bad they had become. Yet who shall say 
that, very ‘far within himself, the illustrious writer may not have 
possessed the kindest and softest of hearts. But a huge tortoise 
may have a heart as benevolent: only a broad-wheeled wagon may 
pass over his carapace without any impression being made in his in- 
ternal arrangements. You can’t get at him, until you cut his throat, 
and serve him up as callipash or callipee; and then you find out 
what a kindly and soft-hearted fellow he was. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning had an inkling of this when she wrote that wonderful line 
about ‘the heart of a man’ in her song of ‘ The Great God Pan.’ 

‘ There is nothing new under the sun.’ Mrs. Browning herself 
may have borrowed the idea of her exquisite poem from Lucretius or 
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Calpurnius; but touching these ‘ Directions to Servants,’ I may men- 
tion that only recently, while rummaging about the stores of quaint 
and curious books at Mr. Parson’s in the Brompton-road, I came 
upon an odd little book called the Queen-like Closet, or rich Cabinet, 
stored with all Manner of rare Receipts, which contains a set of 
‘Directions for Servants,’ meant obviously in perfect good faith, 
but which are so droll in their details that one can imagine how 
they at once caught the uneasily whimsical fancy of Swift, as in- 
quisitive as an Athenian for whatever was new in the way of the 
outré and the grotesque. The authoress of the Queen-like Closet 
is one Mistress Hannah Wolley, whom I take to have been a house- 
keeper, or some kind of upper-servant, in a noble or wealthy 
establishment ; and her book, a corpulent little duodecimo, was 
published by R. Loundes, at the White Lion in Duck-lane, Smith- 
field, in the year 1670. Mistress Wolley dedicates her work to 
‘the truly vertuous and my much-honoured friend, Mrs. Grace 
Buzby, daughter to the late Sir Henry Cary, Knight-Banneret, and 
wife to Mr. Robert Buzby, gentleman, and woollen-draper of London.’ 
I have italicised the word ‘gentleman,’ inasmuch as in the existing 
age stuckupishness (whose grandfather may have been a mudlark 
who made half a million of money) might feel inclined to turn up 
its eyes in horror at the bare idea of a woollen-draper being termed 
a gentleman. On this point, however, hear the learned Selden, 
who observes, ‘ What a gentleman is it is hard with us to define. In 
other countries he is known by his privileges ; in Westminster Hall 
he is one that is reputed gentle; in the court of honour he that 
hath arms. The king cannot make a gentleman of blood, but he 
can make a gentleman by creation. If you ask which is the better 
of these two, civilly the gentleman of blood, morally the gentle- 
man by creation, may be the better, for the other may be a debauched 
man, and this a person of worth.’ So Mr. Robert Buzby—was he 
any relative, I wonder, of the terrible little doctor who whipped Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s grandfather at Westminster School ?—may have 
been a very excellent woollen-draper, and a very complete gentleman. 
I have only read of one woollen-draper who was a blackguard. His 
name was Honoré Gabriel Riquetti de Mirabeau. His father was a 
marquis, and he himself was a count, endowed under his marriage 
settlements with manorial rights ; but the Assembly of the Nobility 
of his province expelled Honoré Gabriel Riquetti from among them, 
first, because they were afraid of his well-known talents, and next 
because they were shocked at the equally notorious infamy of his 
character. What did Honoré Gabriel Riquetti do? He went down 
to Marseilles ; hired a shop in the Cannebiére ; had painted up over 
the shop-front the inscription—‘ Mirabeau, marchand de draps ;’ 
and as a woollen-draper he was returned as a member of the Tiers 
Etat to the National Assembly at Versailles. The blackguard of 
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genius very speedily became the leading spirit of the first French 
Revolution. The well-known case of M. Jourdain, Moliére’s ‘ bour- 
geois gentilhomme,’ is one scarcely in point. He was undeniably a 
gentleman; but he was never himself in trade, nor, according to his 
own showing, had his papa ever been actually a woollen-draper. The 
paternal Jourdain, his son pointed out, was an excellent judge of 
cloth ; so he had bales of cloth brought to his house from all parts, 
and gave those bales away among his friends—for money. 

‘Now, because,’ proceeds the gentleman-woollen-draper’s wife’s 
friend, Mrs. Wolley, ‘I would have every one complete who have a 
desire to serve in great and noble houses, I shall here show them 
what their office requires; and, first for the kitchen : because with- 
out that we shall look lean and grow faint quickly.’ This as a 
beginning is, in its candid naiveté, delicious. The cook, according 
to Mistress Hannah, should, whether man or woman, be thoroughly 
skilled in fish and flesh, and good at pastry business, in knowing 
all kinds of sauces and meat jellies; and they should be, moreover, 
very frugal of their lord or their lady’s purse. They must be 
cleanly and careful, obliging to all persons, kind to those under 
them, quiet in their office, not swearing or cursing; and they ought 
. also to have a good fancy; for without one, adds Mistress Hannah 
briskly, neither man nor woman deserves the title of cook. Two 
hundred and four years have elapsed since good Mrs. Wolley un- 
locked her Queen-like Closet, and civilisation and education have of 
course done wonders for our cuisine ; but will any lady or gentleman 
be good enough to recommend me such a cook as the deft hand of 
a Wolley has painted—a cook who does not curse and swear, who 
has a good fancy, and who will accept a salary of some thirty 
pounds a year, and all found? But, alas, where is fancy bred ? Not 
in the hearts or the heads of modern cooks, I am afraid. To ‘the 
maid under such a cook’ the wise Wolley speaks gravely and some- 
what sharply. She is told that she must be ofa quick and nimble 
apprehension. She is warned ‘not to dress herself, especially her 
head, in the kitchen, for that is abominable sluttish’ (surely Swift 
must have read this passage; and do you remember Thackeray’s 
passive allusion to the man-cook who was so fond of his master’s 
guests that he sent them up a lock of his hair every day in the 
soup ?). The kitchen-maid is farther reminded that she must not 
have a sharp tongue, but must be humble, pleasing, and willing to 
learn; for ill words may provoke blows from a cook, their heads 
being always full of the contrivances of their business, which may 
cause them to be peevish and froward, if provoked to it. Yes; I 
think that if I were a cook with a good fancy, and I found that the 
sauces were going wrong, or that the meat in the stewpan declined 
to get tender, that I should be occasionally tempted to give the 
scullion a rap over the mazzard with a ladle or a rolling-pin; and I 
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am certain that I should kick the shins of the boy who cleaned the 
knives. ‘I kick where I dare,’ remarked the lieutenant of the 
line who had been caned by William III. at a review, and who, 
without taking the slightest notice of the assault on the part of 
royalty, turned round and began kicking the nearest grenadier his 
boot could reach. Most of us kick where we dare; did we not do 
so there would not be so many contented wives and loving children. 
But Hannah Wolley has much more to say to the kitchen-maid. 
She is bidden to keep her larder and the kitchen-floor clean scoured, 
‘and not to sit up junketing and giggling with the fellows when 
they should be in bed.’ This is an awful warning; but to the 
kitchen-maids of the present day it would have little if any signifi- 
cance.- They never ‘sit up giggling and junketing when they 
should be in bed.’ They know nothing of the ‘ fellows,’ bless you ; 
for the few ‘ visitors’ connected with the Household Brigade or the 
Metropolitan Police whom they may openly or surreptitiously re- 
ceive at sweet eventide are of a far higher rank than ‘ fellows.’ 
Next does the perspicuous Hannah pass to the butler; and that 
functionary does she recommend to be ‘ gentile and neat in his 
habit,’ and not suffering his master’s wine or strong drinks to be 
devoured by ill companions, nor the small-beer to be drawn out in 
waste, nor pieces of good bread to lie in mould. The butler is to 
keep his plate clean and bright, and to be sure to have all kinds of 
sauce ready, which is for him to bring forth, that it may not be 
fetched when it is called for—as oil, vinegar, sugar, salt, mustard, 
oranges, and lemons. He must lay his napkins in different fashions ; 
have ready his water-glasses on the sideboard, and be careful to set 
the salts on the table, and to lay a knife, spoon, and fork at every 
plate. The bread is to be chipped before he brings it in, and he is 
to have his cistern (his wine-cooler) ready to set his drink in, that 
none of it be spilt about the room. He is to wash up the glasses 
after the guests have drunk, and he is not to fill the glasses too 
full. ‘Such a one,’ ends Hannah triumphantly, ‘may well call 
himself a butler.’ I have heard of a recently-deceased Lord Mayor 
who saved nearly seven hundred pounds in his wine account during 
his year of office by inflexibly drilling his butler to fill the glasses 
at the Mansion-house banquets exactly to a certain height, but no 
higher. Altogether, with the exception of the hint as to washing 
up the glasses, which points to a paucity of crystal in the reign of 
the Merry Monarch, and which may remind the student of Pickwick 
of the domestic arrangements at Mr. Bob Sawyer’s supper-party, 
the instructions delivered by Hannah might be profitably marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested by a nobleman’s butler in the year 
1874. From the butler Mrs. Wolley turns parenthetically to the 
carver, and observes benignly that if any gentleman who attends 
the table be employed or commanded to cut up any fowl or pig, it 
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is requisite that he have a clean napkin on his arm, and a knife and 
fork for his use; and that he should take the dish from the table 

until he has made it handsome and ready for his superiors to eat 

from it. The gentleman who carves is not to touch the meat with 

his hands so far as he can avoid it; butif he inadvertently does so, 

he is not to lick his fingers, but to wipe them on his cloth or nap- 

kin. He must be very gentile and gallant in his habit to be fit to 

attend such persons—meaning the nobility and gentry. Allusion 

is here made to a very curious custom of our ancestors, and one of 
which, unless I am mistaken (but I have not the book at hand), 

no mention is made by Macaulay in his celebrated chapter on man- 

ners in the time of Charles II. He tells us all about the chaplain 

who was allowed to fill himself with corned beef and carrots at my 
lord’s table, but who was expected to withdraw when the pudding 
made its appearance. 

The warrant for this assertion is to be found in Echard’s 
Contempt of the Clergy, and Echard—a virulent and prejudiced 
writer—is not always to be believed. Inever placed much credence 
in the pudding story, although it has been with exquisite tact adopted 
by Thackeray in Esmond. I doubt its veracity, however, first, be- 
cause in many of the old cookery- books (Hannah Wolley’s, for 
instance, among the number) puddings, in the bills of fare for din- 
ner in great houses, often make their appearance in the first course ; 
and again, because it was the chaplain’s duty to say grace both 
before and after dinner. How could he express his thanks for what 
he had received when he had had no pudding? However, there is 
the chaplain, very graphic and humorous in Macaulay, but I fail to 
discern the gentleman-carver, who is employed or commanded by 
my lord to cut up fowls and pigs, who is enjoined not to lick his 
fingers, and who is advised to assume a gentile and even gallant 
habit. Who was the gentleman-carver? A lack-penny younger 
brother ? a distant connection who had spent his substance in riot, 
and was glad to have the run of his teeth and a roof over his head, 
with a few broad-pieces now and then, with the obligation of stand- 
ing every noon and evening with a napkin on his arm at his noble 
kinsman’s sideboard, cutting up pigs and geese in a handsome 
and symmetrical manner? Was he allowed to marry her ladyship’s 
waiting-woman? No; according to the historian it was the chap- 
lain who was usually permitted to contract such an honourable 
alliance. I think I can see the gentleman-carver—a swaggering, 
roistering Michael Lambourne kind of gentleman, parcel sober 
and passing honest; a great hand at bowls and tennis ; an adept 
perhaps at fencing, quarter-staff, and the manége of the ‘great 
horse ;’ a constant attendant of his noble patron in all exercises of 
hunting, coursing, and hawking; and not averse from time to time 
to a little giggling and junketing with the maids in the kitchen 
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after my lord and my lady had retired to rest. I can only express my 
hope that the gentleman-carver—we have a pale reflex of him in the 
yeomen-carvers of royal households—had nothing in common with 
Captain Saltabadil or Commander Sparaferule; that he was not my 
lord’s bravo; and that he did not occasionally vary his gentile and 
gallant employments of cutting up pigs and fowls at the sideboard 
by stabbing or pistolling people against whom my lord may have 
had a grudge. But there certainly were such gentile and gallant 
servitors of the nobility and gentry in the seventeenth century. In 
any case, the character of the gentleman-carver is worthy of study. 
Mistress Hannah Woolley takes us back, all unwittingly on her part, 
to the Canterbury Tales, and we see the Knight’s son in Chaucer: 
‘ Curteis he was, lowly and sensiable, 
And carf before his fader at the table.’ 
Hannah, having disposed of her cooks and carvers, grows some- 
what discursive. She tells the men-servants and the maid-servants 
generally that they must keep an eye on the guests, ‘not forcing 
them still to want because they are silent;’ that they must not dare 
to lean on the back of the chairs ‘for fear of soiling them’—but 
should not the servants themselves be clean ?—that they must not 
hold the plates before them and breathe thereupon ; that when any 
dish is taken from the table they must not lay it down for dogs to 
eat, nor pick and fumble it themselves in any way, but carry it 
straight away to the kitchen, and deliver it to the cook. And when 
all is taken away and thanks given (this rather militates against the 
theory ofthe chaplain going away on the appearance of the pudding) 
they must help the butler out with the things that belong to him, 
‘that he may not lose his dinner.’ For you may be sure that Mr. 
Butler, and perhaps Mr. Gentleman-Carver, were by no means un- 
ready, when my lord and my lady were withdrawn, to repair to the 
buttery and make a clean sweep of what titbits remained of the 
banquet before they became the portion of the footmen, the scul- 
lions, and the dogs. As for the cook, he had doubtless taken good 
care of himself while his superiors were dining. ; 

Hannah’s concluding admonition is of a benevolent nature. ‘If 
a poor body comes to ask an alms,’ she says, ‘ the door is not to be 
shut against them rudely; but the servants should be modest and 
civil to them, and see if they can procure something for the poor 
bodies; and then,’ she adds, with cheerful wisdom, ‘ you may think 
of yourselves, that now, although you are full fed, and well clothed, 
and free from care, yet you know not what may be your condition 
another day.’ 

I have called these ‘New Directions for Servants,’ when in 
literal strictness they are very old ones. But might they not be 
advantageously reprinted in extenso for the edification of the do- 
mestics of the present day ? 
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‘ More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 

Of scorchéd dew, do not in the air more lightly flee.’ 
THE zoology of poets appears always to have been a science very 
far from ‘ exact ;’ and I fear that Spenser’s very remarkable theory 
above suggested of the manufacture of the gossamer, although cer- 
tainly highly ingenious, is hardly above the level of poetical specula- 
tions generally upon such subjects. 

Yet the extreme beauty and lightness of these fairy webs were 
certain to catch the poet’s eye, and the Prince of Poets has woven 
them into that lovely passage put into Friar Laurence’s mouth as 
he sees Juliet approaching his cell, and which seems to contain some 
presage of her tragical fate : 

*O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint! 
A lover may bestride the gossamers 


That idle wanton in the summer air 
And yet not fall; so light is vanity.’ 


Shakespeare, you see, wisely avoids all attempts to explain the 
nature of the webs, and uses them here, as he does once in King 
Lear, as a synonym for the very quintessence of lightness. 

But poets were not the only people to whom these webs were a 
puzzle. A grave lexicographer, so lately as the year 1740, declares 
them to be ‘ thin cobweb-like exhalations, which fly abroad in hot 
sunny weather, and are supposed to cause the rot in sheep’! The 
sheep-farmers of that date, it seems, were not very much in advance 
of the poets of the preceding century, although they had abundant 
opportunities of practical observation as field-zoologists, and, more- 
over, had their faculties sharpened, one would suppose, by the finan- 
cial aspect of the question, if it were believed to cause the disease 
which robbed them of the golden fleece. It will be seen that the 
gossamers still retained so much of the poetry of their birth as to 
remain ‘ exhalations,’ although they were attended with such un- 
poetical consequences, and although they had advanced scientifically 
so far as to have become ‘cobweb-like,’ which is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

In 1741, however, Gilbert White of Selborne, who combined 
the experience of a careful observer with natural acuteness and con- 
siderable education, was led by an extraordinary shower of them to 
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turn his attention to the matter, and in 1771 he writes that ‘ nobody 
in these days doubts but that they are the real production of small 
spiders, which . . . . have a power of shooting out webs from their 
tails, so as to render themselves buoyant and lighter than air.’ 
The last fact is somewhat difficult to swallow, and so White seems 
to have felt it, for he goes on to conjecture that ‘ these filmy threads, 
when first shot, might be entangled in the rising dew, and so drawn 
up, spiders and all, by a brisk evaporation into the regions where 
clouds are formed.’ By which it will be seen that the ‘ scorched 
dew’ of the poet and the ‘exhalation’ of the lexicographer still 
maintained somewhat of their place, and were still necessary to ac- 
count for the aeronautic power of the gossamer, if no longer for its 
generation. . 

It is certainly somewhat curious that a man of White’s ability 
did not see the absurdity of this theory, but it is only fair to re- 
member that the physical science of the eighteenth century was 
somewhat vague and obscure, and that on the particular occasion 
alluded to the circumstances were very remarkable. At sunrise 
the ground was so coated with the webs, that his dogs were literally 
unable to beat the fields (he was shooting), and were compelled 
to lie down every few minutes and scrape the webs out of their 
eyes with their forepaws. And from 9 a.m. till dusk there fell 
an incessant shower of gossamers almost as thick as snowflakes, 
some of them being six inches long by one broad, descending from 
an invisible height. This shower prevailed with equal persistence 
on the highest downs above Selborne; and it was to account for this 
extraordinary phenomenon that White had recourse to the ‘ evapo- 
ration’ theory to explain their altitude before the descent. 

He goes on to say: ‘ Every day in fine weather... .doI sce 
these spiders shooting out their webs and mounting aloft; they will 
go off from your finger if you will take them into your hand.’ But I 
believe that Leuwenhoeck’s account is the truer one of the phenome- 
non: ‘ The animal has the power of darting out a very long thread, not 
attached to anything’ (except itself, I presume), ‘by means of which 
it is wafted about in the air, where it often remains a considerable 
time.’ This I take to be the fact. If there be a current of air 
to waft it, off it goes, attached to its sail, without effort ; but it has 
no spontaneous locomotive power, any more than a balloon. Modern 
entomologists are said to have cut the knot by isolating the poor 
little aeronaut on the top of a tiny wooden pole projecting from the 
middle of a basin of water, from which ‘ bad eminence’ the tiny Sel- 
kirk has never succeeded in escaping in the stagnant air of a room. 
His kite wouldn’t fly without wind, and he perished, like so many 
other innocent creatures, one of the myriad martyrs of science. 

At Craven in Yorkshire, and other parts in the north of England, 
the web is called swmmer-gauze, which has sometimes induced the 
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belief that ‘gossamer’ is but a contraction of ‘ gauze of summer;’ 
but unhappily for so beautiful a derivation, the gossamer seems to 
have borne that name before the word ‘ gauze’ was introduced into 
the language. Johnson gives the derivation from gossipium, low 
Latin. But everywhere these beautiful aerial threads seem to have 
clothed themselves with the poetry of language. In Germany they 
are known as the ‘ flitting summer ;’ and in France as the ‘ threads 
of the Virgin,’ seen as they are ‘commercing with the skies,’ ascend- 
ing and descending the steps of the air-borne ladder, like Jacob’s 
heavenly visitants, or glancing, with the poet’s eye, 


‘From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.’ 


I am glad to find the opinion above expressed confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Blackwall, the greatest authority on the sub- 
ject. He insulated a number of gossamer-spiders by surrounding 
their perch with water, and covering them with large bell-glasses ; 
and in seventeen days not one of them had thrown out a thread 
or escaped. Directly the glass was removed they found sufficient 
draught in the air of the room to project their web, and bridge across 
the chasm of water. 

Mr. Blackwall’s explanation of the manner in which they rise 
from the ground in the open air and traverse the realms of air, 
though perfectly rational, is curiously near White’s theory of the 
‘brisk evaporation’ of the dew carrying up the webs with it. He 
suggests that the rarefied air, heated by its contact with the sun- 
heated earth, and rushing upwards in a constant current, carries up 
the buoyant webs with it; and in a field of grass he watched hun- 
dreds of the tiny aeronauts running up the blades of grass to the 
top, throwing out their threads, and then setting sail upwards in 
myriads. The large flakes of web described by White are, he de- 
clares, a conglomeration of numbers of these threads detached from 
dead spiders and matted together by the action of the air. One 
observer, from the top of York Minster, found the webs still above 
him; and of course the heated air would carry them up until itself 
ceased to rise by gradually cooling, and so becoming equally heavy 
with the surrounding atmosphere. We constantly see thistledown 
floating upwards from precisely the same cause, although it falls to 
the ground directly it reaches a perfectly stagnant and equable 
atmosphere. This I take to be the true solution of Gilbert White’s 
puzzle how these small spiders contrive to make themselves appear 
‘buoyant and lighter than air,’ as he expresses it, and also; how 
they seem, ‘by some locomotive power, without the use of wings, to 
move in the air faster than the air itself.’ 

Mr. Darwin’s ship, the Beagle, was covered with the gossamer- 
spiders when sixty miles from the land off the mouth of the La 
Plata, in South America; but he came to precisely the same con- 
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clusion as Mr. Blackwall, that they were powerless to project the 
thread, or to set sail upon it when projected, without a current of 
air, although the very slightest possible current was sufficient for 
the purpose, whether produced by natural causes or artificially by 
blowing upon the spider. When we compare the poetical belief 
touching the gossamer with the teachings of science upon the sub- 
ject, we cannot help recalling Lord Bacon’s definition of the func- 
tion of poetry generally : ‘ Because true history representeth actions 
and events more ordinary, and less interchanged, therefore poesy 
endureth them with more rareness and more unexpected and alter- 
native varieties. So it appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth 
to... delectation.’ 


‘Now, Hamlet, hear : 
’Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me. 
- « But know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did wing thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown.’ 


Did Shakespeare really believe that serpents wounded by their 
sting? In King Lear he says: 


* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ;’ 


which seems to show that he was better acquainted with serpent- 
ology, and knew that the fatal poison was injected through the tube 
of a tooth, and not through that of a sting. Possibly he speaks of 
the sting of serpents much in the same loose way as we now often 
hear people talk of the sting of a gnat; although I suppose they 
are most of them aware that those interesting creatures bite, or 
rather suck, and do not sting. 

There appears, however, to be something in the zoology of snakes 
which has always confused the ideas of poets upon the subject; and 
as those reptiles happen to be one of the stock ‘ properties’ always 
in use by playwrights and versifiers, some very remarkable results 
have ensued. 

Mr. Thomas Moore makes his Peri bewail the lot of humanity 
in these words : 

** Poor race of men,” said the pitying spirit, 
“ Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 


Some flow’rets of Eden ye yet inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.” ’ 


If the ‘ trail of the serpent’ means only its passage over the flowers, 
it might be difficult to discover any consequence of such trail ; but if 
it means the slime left by such passage, I fear that the zoology of 
the verse is poetical, inasmuch as the serpent of Eden was assuredly 
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not a water snake, and land serpents have no slime on their dry 
skins. 

Mr. Tupper, in alluding to the possibility of drawing a blank or 
something worse in the matrimonial lottery, says : 


‘ Perhaps some slimy snake has counted for an eel’— 


referring, of course, to that most injurious proverb which describes 
marriage as ‘ putting one’s hand into a bag of snakes in search of one 
eel.’ But here, I take it, the poet is quite correct in his allusion, 
inasmuch as he may fairly claim the snakes in question to be water 
snakes, as shown by the company of the eel. 

I don’t know whether the passage in Villette has ever been 
noticed, in which Lucy Snowe describes the immorality of the French 
governess at her school as ‘ rustling like a snake in the leaves of a 
French novel;’ but the picture is perfect from the zoologist’s point of 
view, aS any one who has ever heard a snake passing rapidly over 
the dead dry leaves under the trees of a wood will readily allow. 
The ‘rustling’ is precisely the proper word, as a snake from the 
length of its body, and the violent contractile efforts made by its 
method of progression over the leaves, makes a very considerable 
degree of noise in such a locality. A fact which I daresay Charlotte 
Bronté had often witnessed in her Yorkshire woods. 

One of the poetical beliefs about snakes, frequently alluded to by 
the Elizabethan dramatists, appears to have died out. I mean the 
power of a snake-diet to renew the youth of the eater. In Massin- 
ger’s Old Law, act v. sc. 1, we read: 


‘ He hath left off of late to feed on snakes; 
His beard’s turn’d white again.’ 


And again in the Elder Brother, act v. sc. 4: 


‘ That you have eat a snake, 
And are grown young, gamesome, and rampant,’ 


I don’t know that we are grown so much wiser in this nineteenth 
century. We still appear to believe in the possibility of being made 
‘ beautiful for ever ;’ but now it is done by more scientific means, by 
‘water from the Jordan,’ medicated baths, and by whitening our 
sepulchres ; a lacquering over the outside of the ‘soul’s dark cot- 
tage, battered and decayed,’ with some flexible enamel. 

All the reptile tribe seem to have enjoyed a special reputation in 
medicine, and to have been credited with supernatural powers of heal- 
ing, more especially in those times when the function of the astro- 
loger was usually combined with that ofthe physician, and the stars 
were invoked to aid the cure. Any book of folk-lore will abundantly 
show that this belief is still rampant throughout the rural districts 
of England, and in Hogarth’s pictures of the quack doctor’s studio 
in the ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ and in that of Sydrophel in his ‘ Hudi- 
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bras,’ we see that the consulting-rooms of those learned practitioners 


were adorned with a copious collection of reptiles. The stuffed cro- 
codile suspended from the ceiling, and the toads and newts impaled 
against the walls, show the important part played by such agencies 
even in the medicine of that day. 

Nor are the studios of some modern physicians entirely free from 
all suspicion of similar exhibitions; only that nowadays they are 
supposed to indicate rather the zoological science of the possessor 
than any dealings with occult influences. In more than one such 
room I think I have observed horrible snakes coiled up in jars of 
spirits, not to mention other abominations. Perhaps the snake 
may owe this reputation to the fact that it was the classical emblem 
of medicine ; unless it be that it is regarded as the earthly form of 
that fell power by whom we are assured sick persons are ‘ bound’ in 
the infirmities of disease. ‘This woman whom Satan hath bound, 


lo, these eighteen years.’ 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING’S DREAM. 





AN AUTUMN EVENING’S DREAM 


” AN old church, quaint and gray, 
Where the simple peasants pray 
On the country Sabbath-day, 
Calm and blest ; 
With its little graveyard hoar, 
Where the villagers of yore, 
‘ Life’s fitful fever’ o’er, 
Lie at rest. 


And like some fairy bower 
Half hidden by its dower 
Of autumn leaf and flower, 

A dainty cot, 
Whose open casement shows, 
Framed in jessamine and rose, 
A fairer flower than those : 

Is she not? 


Young, dreamy, tender-soul’d, 
As was Juliet of old— 
Massy curls of rippled gold, 

That entrance : 
Eyes of witching, lustrous brown, 
That are looking shyly down 
With a little flush and frown 

At my glance ! 


She leans her cheek so bright 
On her wee hand, lily white, 
Just as Juliet did that night 
Long ago: 
Ah, if I but knew the way, 
I should dearly like to play 
To her Juliet to-day 
tomeo ! 


Worn with city toil and care, 
It seems to me so fair, 
That rustic picture rare, 
This autumn day ; 
Sweet as some idyllic rhyme 
Of the old-world country time, 
That lilts of village chime 
And scent o’ hay. 


And I picture as I go 

Her sweet history, you know— 

Strange that passing fancies so 
Should take root : 

Schoolmistress she, ’tis clear, 

Whose present mission here 

Is to ‘teach the young idea 
How to shoot.’ 


All this sunny autumn day 

She’s been teaching, I daresay, 

Little girls their B-A Ba— — 
Pretty pet ! 


Turep Serizs, Vor, V. F.S. Vou. XXV. 


When she might have been, you see, 
Teaching somebody—say me !— 
Love’s darling dainty wee 

Alphabet. 


Sure her thoughts must often fly 
Far from Murray and from Guy — 
Clever men, but O, so dry 

At their best !— 
To woodland nook and seat, 
Where youthful lovers meet, 
And secrets shy and sweet 

Are confest. 


T can see her now in thought, 

When the Sabbath-morn has bro ight 

Rest to teacher and to taught 
For a while, 

As in Sabbath robes bedight 

By her dainty mirror bright 

She lingers—charming sight !— 
With a smile. 


In the church, with kindling face, 
She listens in her place 
While the rector tells of grace 

Or evil dire : 
And their hearts are strangely stirr’d 
When her sweet young voice is heard 
Like the warble of a bird 

In the choir. 


*T was the rector, I could vow, 
Who pass’d by me but now— 
sluff of build, with placid brow 
Broad and square : 
With his spotless ‘ choker’ neat, 
Cleric coat, and all complete, 
And a kind old face and sweet, 
And snowy hair. 


Ah, he’s very old, I fear, 

And perhaps the time is near 

When he'll bring a curate here— 
Such a swell ! 

Who, for aught I know, may dare 

Take a ‘ fancy like’ to pair 

With yon little governess there : 
Who can tell? 


He'll be young, of course, and meek, 
With a pallid student cheek, 
And his chest a little weak— 

So they fear ; 
And he’ll colour and look shy, 
And lisp so nice, O my ! 
While all the ladies cry 

‘What a dear !’ 

E 
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Choice of handkerchiefs and ties— 
Gloves, of dainty tint and size, 
Forehead pale, and O, such eyes— 

Black as sloes ! 
Glossy, scented raven curls, 
Middle-parted, like a girl’s, 
And whiskers that he twirls 

he goes. 


Yet, despite these tricks of youth, 
An honest lad, forsooth ; 
Ever eager gospel truth 
To impart ; 
In prayerful virtues rife, 
A healer-up of strife, 
And of most unsullied life, 
And gentle heart. 


Faith, I see him that first day, 
When the rector leads the way 
To the little school-house gray, 

Yonder there, 
Where a maiden that we know, 
Her fair young face aglow 
With blushes, curtsies low 

To the pair. 


He'll colour up likewise, 
And think with pleased surprise, 
‘Were bonnier brown eyes 

Ever seen ? 
What a pure and winsome face, 
Like a sunbeam in the place ! 
And what modesty and grace 

In her mien !’ 


And as they homeward stroll, 

He’ll listen and condole, 

While the rector, good old soul, 
Will repeat 

How this well-born orphan fair 

Is loved and honour’d there, 

For her life so patient, rare, 
And so sweet. 


And step by step he’ll fall 
In love’s enchanting thrall, 
While the village people all, 

With eager tongue, 
Praise the efforts that he makes 
For the school and children’s sakes, 
And the interest he takes 

In the young. 


But he’ll find it hard, in truth, 
To fall in love, poor youth ; 
Yet to hide his love, forsooth, 

Like a crime, 
*Neath the gaping rustic stare 
Of those vulgar children there, 
Who open-mouthéd glare 

All the time. 


And he’ll think the better way 

Is to let his school-work stay 

Till the twilight time o’ day, 
When he'll call, 


To find her in sweet hour, 
In her flower-embosom’d bower, 
‘ Herself the fairest flower’ 

Of them all. 


As he walks in musing vein 
By rustic nook and lane, 
Tender dreams his love-lorn brain 
Oft will stir : 
And my little governess bright, 
With those lustrous eyes of light 
That dazzled me to-night— 
What of her? 


What makes her tremble so, 
And her colour come and go, 
When his footfall, quick and low, 
Greets her ear? 
Why sits she lone and sighs ? 
And what meaning is’t that lies 
In her dreamy wistful eyes, 
Soft and dear? 


Ah, I see a moonlight grand, 
When he’ll take her dainty hand, 
As at her gate they stand— 
O, the bliss !— 
A whisper’d question shy, 
A blushing, faint reply, 
Then a long-drawn happy sigh, 
And a kiss ! 


There’ll be a fuss, I fear, 

When the ladies come to hear 

What is doing. ‘ The idea!’ 
They’ll exclaim : 

‘What a fool the man must be! 

And that governess-girl, why she 

Should be horsewhipp’d ! Goodness me, 
What a shame !’ 


But they little reck, I trow, 
How the tongues of gossips go! 
Few such bliss as theirs can know, 
They believe : 
Theirs the secret fondly nurst, 
Young, but ah, so old, that erst 
Young Adam whisper’d first 
Unto Eve! 


They tread enchanted ground, 

And the meanest scene around 

With a beauty new, profound, 
Ever glows ; 

Love’s sweet transfiguring light 

Colours all things to their sight, 

And makes life’s vista bright 
As the rose ! 


Nor distant far the day, 

When the village bells shall play 

On the new young rector’s gay 
Wedding morn !— 

Ah, I’ve seen before, somewhere, 

His pale brow and raven hair, 

And I know her brown eyes rare, 
T'll be sworn ! 
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O sunny wedding-tide ! 
O bridegroom happy-eyed ! 
O blushing, bonnie bride, 
Shy and sweet ! 
Ring, bells, your message true, 
And, ye happy children, strew 
Flowers of dainty scent and hue 
At their feet ! 


Like some missal quaint of old, 
Rich with purple and with gold, 
Their life-leaves rare unfold 
To my sight : 
Pictured o’er with noblest ends, 
Border’d round with loving friends, 
While calm religion lends : 
Its hallow’d light. 


Oft in summer evenings sweet, 

Whilst her reverend help-meet 

O’er his Sunday sermons neat 
Racks his head, 

She'll softly steal away 

To the little school-house gray, 

Where another now has sway 
In her stead. 


In the window-seat once more, 
As in dreamy days of yore, 
She’ll smiling sit and pore 
O’er the past ; 
O’er the tender charm, I trow, 
Of those twilights long ago 
When love’s delicious glow 


Came at last. 


And there'll come a time so rare 
When she’ll bring her children there, 
Never blushing to declare 

All the truth : 


And she’ll show with laughing eye 
Where her books and flowers would lie, 
And how the days went by 

In her youth. 


And so in calm content 
Will their honour’d lives be spent, 
All the wretched ever bent 
To befriend ; 
And while from floor to rafter 
Rings their home with children’slaughter, 
They’ll ‘live happy ever after’ 
To the end. 


—Such my little quaint romance, 
Born of witching face and glance, 
I, a stranger, saw by chance, 

Not design : 
Brown-eyed maiden, fair to view, 
Will my idle dream come true? 
Faith, I doubt it! What say you, 

Reader mine ? 


Or will she fade away, 
Like our Alfred’s Queen o’ May ? 
Or live an old maid gray, 
Sour and sore? 
Or wed some rustic beau, 
And grow lean and shrill, you know, 
With a tongue that’s on the go 
Evermore ? 


Nay, whether maid or wed, 

May choicest gifts be shed 

On her bonnie golden head, 
Young and bright !— 

Oft in fancy otherwhere 

I shall see her face so rare, 

Young and dreamy, pure and fair, 
As to-night. 


EDWIN COLLER, 








THE ST. SWITHIN’S JUNIOR PROCTOR 


BY COMPTON READE, M.A, 





CHAPTER I. 


Sr. Swirnin’s is a small and cozy college; small if you estimate 
size by number, cozy as regards its domestic arrangements. In 
respect of income, it has been by successive benefactions heavily 
endowed. Hence not only is its architecture gorgeously florid to 
the delight of photographers, but also its venerable buildings con- 
tain within their area a kitchen, presided over by a well-salaried 
artiste; a brewhouse, from whence issues nectar; a cellar, well 
stocked with vintage wines, which have never suffered sophistication 
at the hands of the wily wine-merchant; a lofty hall, and a brace 
of common rooms. The institution, as a whole, is managed on the 
principle of a first-rate residentiary club ; and if the junior mem- 
bers happen to be burdened by a few lectures per week, and by 
compulsory attendance at divine service, together with conformity 
to certain domiciliary regulations hardly irksome, they are compen- 
sated fully by possessing a home as nearly approaching the nature 
of an earthly paradise as is compatible with the total exclusion of 
the peris. Let not the doctrinaire, however, sneer down St. Swithin’s 
as a fetid centre of useless luxury. The college from time imme- 
morial, if it has dined more after the fashion of gentlemen than 
swine, in pleasing contrast to certain other institutions where the 
doctrinaire element ruled, has managed somehow to shine on the 
river, in the cricket-field, and in the Schools. St. Swithin’s has 
been prolific in genius, has showed, moreover, a good average of 
talent ; whilst its residuum of mediocrity has ever been cultivated 
and well-mannered, its downright stupidity rare. 

So far as regards the college. Now let us take a peep at the 
men of a date not more than balf a century ago. 

Breakfast : a broiled sole, scrambled eggs, and a dish of Oxford 
sausages. By the way, did you ever happen to eat those same 
saucissons ? If so, you will never again pollute your lips with the 
tasteless apologies which hail from the banks of sluggish Cam; ex- 
perto crede. The first London restaurateur who has the pluck to 
establish Oxford sausages as an item of his menu will make his 
fortune. This by way of parenthesis. (Luncheon-bars, please note.) 

Discussing these homely delicacies sat two young gentlemen. 
Pompone, tall, handsome, heavy, with a black moustache of dimen- 
sions to destroy a Guardsman of envy. Tempewly, fair, girlish, 
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soft-eyed, without so much as a blade of down on his cheeks, yet 
withal rakish and mischievous-looking. Both were biting very hard 
indeed; whilst John Thomas the scout, who was in attendance (his 
name, for abbreviation’s sake, was commonly condensed into Jom- 
mas), sighed as his hopes of feeding a tribe of young Jommases on 
the remains of those same sausages vanished like the fabric of a 
vision. With the air of a disappointed man, the poor soul abruptly 
turned, and leaving the room, slammed the door savagely. 

‘Hie, Jommas!’ cried Mr. Temperly, with his mouth full; 
‘ Jom-mas 

But Jommas not replying, Mr. Pompone dashed incontinently to 
the door, and, with a voice like an ophicleide, ejaculated : 

‘ Jo-hommas !’ 

This fetched the man back ata trot. He hated Mr. Temperly, 
but he feared Mr. Pompone. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘O Jommas,’ said Mr. Temperly confidentially, in a dulcet 
musical voice, ‘just go to the common room, and get me a pint of 
moselle, and fill my cigar-case with Bobos, and—’ 

‘ Haw,’ interrupted Mr. Pompone majestically, ‘ Jommas, fetch 
me a long clay p’hipe, and, haw, a qu’haurt of sp’hiced beer; no, 
two qu’haurts; and look sharp—do you hear ?” 

Whilst the faithful Jommas was absent to deport these luxurious 
necessaries from the junior common room, the college messenger 
entered with the morning’s letters. Each of our friends received a 
billet-doux bearing the same postmark, ‘ Leamington ;’ and, oddly 
enough, each upon hastily perusing his epistle exclaimed, after the 
manner of the ancients, ‘ By Jove !’ 

‘ Hey?’ asked Mr. Temperly. 

‘Hey?’ echoed Mr. Pompone. 

‘ Sweetest Lulu!’ rhapsodised Mr. Temperly, affectionately em- 
bracing the little missive, and then from his heart transferring it to 
his nose, which, by the way, was rather retroussé than straight. 
‘Sweetest Lulu! Not of itself, but thee! But I say, Pom, this is 
confounded awkward. They’re coming on Friday.’ 

‘Haw, exaactly. To-day’s Wednesday,’ oracularly responded 
Mr. Pompone, patting his moustache. 

‘And we had arranged to go to town on Friday, you know,’ 
added Mr. Temperly, pouting like a spoiled child. 

‘ We'd b’hetter go to-morrow instead,’ remarked Mr. Pompone, 
continuing to read his letter. Whereupon Mr. Temperly began to 
think. 

Whilst he is occupied in this to him unusual mental process, 
we will seize the golden opportunity of acquainting the courteous 
reader with the fact that Messrs. Pompone and Temperly happened 
to be engaged to two fair sisters; whereof the elder, Dody, had ac- 
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cepted Mr. Pompone because he was heir to a baronetcy and a for- 
tune; the younger, Lulu, had hooked herself on to Mr. Temperly, 
whose prospects were dubious, for the very schoolgirl reason because 
she had fallen head-over-ears in love with him. Per contra, whereas 
Mr. Pompone was infatuated about Dody, who in her heart cherished 
a secret affection for an impossible and uncleanly music- master, 
Mr. Temperly cared for Miss Lulu about as much or.as little as he 
cared for his spaniel Fan, whom he would beat cruelly one moment 
and caress fondly the next. 

From the above premises the reader can form his own conclu- 
sion as to the motives which induced Mr. Pompone to be as reticent 
concerning the epistle he had received from Dody as his friend Mr. 
Temperly was communicative about Lulu’s little love-letter, which 
was sweet and short in contrast to her sister’s, which being laboured 
was long. 

At this juncture Jommas reéntered, having in his right hand a 
large silver tankard of spiced beer, in his right pocket a bottle of 
moselle, in his left pocket a tumbler, and in his left hand a cork- 
screw and Mr. Temperly’s cigar-case. A man to utilise himself was 
Jommas. 

Following in his immediate wake appeared a gentleman, bear- 
ing on his countenance a stereotyped and beaming grin, on his 
cheeks a pair of symmetrical ginger whiskers, and attached to his 
left eye a glass, which might have grown there, it seemed so fixed. 

Need it be added that this was Mr. Rapax, who, having by the 
agency of the eye-glass perceived that moselle and spiced beer were 
journeying across the quadrangle in the direction of Mr. Pompone’s 
hospitable quarters, followed the seductive fluids with a zeal which 
would brook no repulse. Mr. Rapax may be met anywhere and 
everywhere. Thin, supple, and wiry, his constitution was capable 
of grappling with quantities of solids and fluids such as would have 
killed an ordinary organisation; whilst as regards smoke, you could 
no more supply him with enough than a dozen Lascars can feed a 
hungry elephant, though they mow themselves into a fever. 

Of course his advent precluded intimate confidences between 
our two friends. With the affability and ease of his type he at 
once made himself at home. With the moselle he was so playful 
that Jommas had to be despatched for another pint; to the cigars 
he took kindly but firmly; whilst later on, he even went so far as 
to condescend to assist Mr. Pompone in dealing with the immense 
volume of fluid contained within the circumference of a two-quart 
college tankard ; an effort of politeness which perhaps did not raise 
him in the opinion of the expectant Jommas, who himself had a 
penchant for spiced beer about ten o’clock in the morning or there- 
abouts. 

Mr. Pompone having drank, warmed, heavily of course, but per- 
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ceptibly. He stated authoritatively his intention of visiting the 
metropolis on the morrow. This, however, did not meet the no- 
tions of Mr. Temperly, who happened to have other plans or- 
ganised. 

‘ Bother the petticoats!’ muttered that gentleman testily. ‘I 
shall write to Lulu, and tell them to put off their descent upon us 
till next week.’ 

‘I’m bl’hessed if you do,’ rejoined Pompone ferociously. ‘I’m 
not going to have their proposal flung back in their face.’ 

‘ You’re confounded spoony,’ sneered Mr. Temperly. 

Now this remark wonld have ruffled a lesser being. Mr. Pom- 
pone, however, piqued himself on his moral nature being mosquito- 
proof. Hence he at once acquiesced with, 

‘Haw, perhaps so. One can’t breathe same a’hatmosphere 
with Dody without, haw, feeling, haw, hum—’ 

‘ As if you wanted to kiss her,’ interposed Mr.:Temperly, grin- 
ning sarcastically enough. 

‘Kihiss her? Exactly. Pass the beer, Rapax.’ 

There was a very ugly cloud gathering on the features of Mr. 
Pompone; Mr. Temperly’s quick instinct perceived it. 

‘ All right, old boy,’ he cried, ‘ you shall be humoured. I did 
want to have bowled against Exeter to-morrow; but never mind, 
we'll go to town instead. First train—put on an eger—cut chapel 
—and drop down by the 10.30 in the evening. Eh?’ 

‘Good,’ replied Mr. Pompone; and thereupon, solemnly putting 
on his gown, he strolled off towards the lecture-room of the senior 
tutor. 


Cuapter II. 


On the morning following, just as the dean began in a semi- 
sleepy tone to address the undergraduates as ‘ Dearly - beloved 
brethren’ from his stall in the college chapel, two young gentlemen 
emerged from the lodge-gate, where stood in readiness for them a 
smart hansom-cab with a long-legged horse of the Irish breed. 

‘ Look alive, Pom!’ vociferated Mr. Temperly to his friend, who 
had turned back to search for the college porter in the recesses of 
the lodge. 

‘No letters for the next half hour,’ replied that functionary in 
answer to an anxious query of Mr. Pompone. 

In a trice the big dark man had leapt into the cab, endangering 
the springs, if there were any, and the fast horse was bowling away 
stationwards at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. 

They caught the express by a couple of minutes, tipped the 
cabby for his admirable Jehuship, and with smiling faces were 
whisked off to the metropolis as fast as steam on the broad-gauge 
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could carry them; Mr. Pompone having in his head a bright idea 
of purveying back from Covent-garden such a basketful of exotics 
and forced fruits as should astonish the Leamington young ladies on 
the morrow. 

Leaving our travellers, as the Art of Pluck hath it, Aapynv 
zyev, we will retrace our steps to St. Swithin’s College, where the 
messenger is busy delivering letters, and the scouts are all of a 
clatter with tea, coffee, and grilled victuals. 

Mr. Rapax, on this particular morning, did not happen to be asked 
anywhere to breakfast. Both on economical grounds and because 
he was gregarious in his tendencies, he entertained a rooted objec- 
tion to eating at his own expense in his own room. He had there- 
fore instructed his scout to take over his commons to the rooms of 
one Mr. Bumpus, who, besides being of a devil-me-care disposition 
where expenditure was concerned, held the reputation of being one 
of the chief wags of the university. Mr. Bumpus rose several 
inches above the height of a man, had quite double the volume of 
voice commonly bestowed upon the most virile of the species, with 
muscles to match, yet somehow there was a schoolboyish look and 
manner about him rather comical than not. 

The moment Mr. Rapax thrust his head in at the door Mr. 
Bumpus seized him by either whisker, which, in spite of the other’s 
struggles, he pulled like bell-ropes, till the wretched man yelled for 
mercy. 

‘ You thief, Rapax!’ he exclaimed; ‘I’m blest if you shall have 
a crumb of my breakfast !’ 

‘Sha’n’t I?’ replied Mr. Rapax, smiling, in spite of his sore 
whiskers. ‘I'll fight you for it.’ 

They were just about to begin a ferocious bear-fight, when the 
college Mercury entering, handed Mr. Bumpus a letter, the super- 
scription whereof was in a lady’s hand. 

‘ Who’s that from ?’ asked Mr. Rapax, sitting down and begin- 
ning to devour vigorously. 

‘ Only from one of my numerous wives. Stop, though; this is 
beyond a joke. Where are Pompone and Temperly? Fact is’—this 
seriously—‘ there are some friends of theirs—hens, you know— 
coming up from Leamington to-day, and—’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Mr. Rapax. ‘ That accounts for the milk in 
the cocoa-nut. Why, they’ve got a method in their madness. 
They’re in town by now, and out of harm’s way.’ 

‘How, what, which? Explain! I don’t understand.’ 

‘ Simply this,’ replied Mr. Rapax coolly. ‘Iwas in Pom’s room 
yesterday morning, and they were discussing whether they should 
go up to town to-day or not. Pom was pro, Temperly con.; Pom 
had his way, and they’re gone. That’s all.’ 

Mr. Bumpus bit his lip. ‘I call that cool,’ he said. ‘ Look 
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here. I happen to have the misfortune to be second cousin once 
removed, or something of that sort, to a brace of doosid pretty girls. 
Not to be profane, 1 was rather smitten, bitten, hitten, or whatever 
you like, with the elder, Dody; but old Pom, with his corky mous- 
tache and precious swagger, made the running last Commemoration, 
and I am left out in the cold. Not that I grumble; all’s fair in 
love. But I do think that if a man takes away a girl from another 
man—you understand me—the very least he can do is to stick to 
her, for she is sure to be spoilt for everybody else. Now, I’ve 
heard it whispered that old Pom is not as attentive as he might be; 
and, by Jove, as if that wasn’t enough, he and Temperly invite 
these girls and their aged parent over here for the day, the girls 
accept the invitation, and then these two precious sweeps slope, 
sir—simply slope—and leave me to do the entire hospitable trick. 
I say it’s mean. It’s—it’s—dashed if I know what it is!’ 

‘ Temperly,’ observed Mr. Rapax, ‘ didn’t want to go.’ 

‘ Then,’ shouted the irate Mr. Bumpus, ‘ he might have stopped 
and done the civil. Upon my honour I never heard of such an 
ungentlemanly and amazing proceeding before. Hey, Rapax ?’ 

But Mr. Rapax, having eaten his own breakfast, was now too 
busily engaged in swallowing that of Mr. Bumpus to pay much 
attention to mere words. So Mr. Bumpus continued meditatively : 

‘I'll tell you what it is; I’ll serve those fellows out. By Jove 
Iwill! Let me think—gone to town. When do they come back ?’ 

‘ By the last train,’ answered Mr. Rapax, still grappling man- 
fully with his excited neighbour’s breakfast. 

‘ The last train,’ echoed Mr. Bumpus—‘ the last train! Yes, 
I have it, sir—I have it! I’ve guessed the riddle.’ Wherewith 
he fell a-chuckling, as one perfectly self-satisfied and passing 
happy. 

‘ Riddle ?’ gurgled Mr. Rapax, through his toast and tea. 

‘Yes, you idiot. Take that eye-glass out of your eye, and don’t 
glare at me like an octopus. You've had too much to eat. Hello! 
why, where’s my breakfast ?’ 

* * * * * * 

It is very much the fashion in university circles to vote ‘ hens’ 
a bore, however well feathered those attractive bipeds may be. Mr. 
Bumpus, therefore, was quite en régle in dubbing himself an injured 
man, because the duties of hospitality unexpectedly devolved upon 
his shoulders. Nevertheless, when once he found himself dispensing 
pulled chickens, paté de foie gras, and cup to his really lovely rela- 
tives and their buxom mamma—Miss Dody for the nonce actually 
exerting herself to entrance her host—his spirits rose, and he felt 
like one who could go in cavalierly and cut out the inimitable 
Pompone. 

‘I am sure,’ urged Miss Lulu apologetically, ‘I cannot compre- 
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hend how Mr. Pompone and Mr. Temperly could have left us in the 
lurch. We certainly wrote to them last night, and I posted my 
letter and Dody’s myself, with my own, hands.’ 

‘I think,’ remarked Mr. Rapax, who had been pressed into the 
service of lioniser, ‘ our friends had made their arrangements yester- 
day. At all events, Mr. Pompone must have had some ‘‘ very im- 
portant business’ to take him to London, as he was determined to 
go, although Mr. Temperly tried hard to dissuade him.’ 

Whereat Mr. Bumpus grinned audibly; Miss Dody flushed 
with anger; Miss Lulu’s azure orbs began to display signs of 
moisture. 

‘I’m sure,’ said Miss Dody, with flashing eyes, ‘it will be a 
long time before I again accept an undergraduate’s invitation.’ In 
her wrath she forgot that they had themselves proposed this ill- 
starred incursion. 

‘Some little mistake— easily explained —no intentional rude- 
ness, my dee-ar,’ ejaculated Dody’s mamma. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ cried Mr. Bumpus cheerily. ‘I take it all in. 
Pleasure before duty, you know, is the old maxim of ingenuous 
youth. However, if you will only wait till the last train, I'll show 
you a bit of sport. In fact, we will roast these truants famously, 
and you shall enjoy the spectacle. Don’t ask questions. ‘The plot 
will develop itself naturally. Are you all agreed ?’ 

‘I am afraid,’ remarked Miss Dody’s and Miss Lulu’s mamma, 
‘ that half-past ten will be very late for us. Besides I am too old 
for practical jokes.’ 

‘Mamma, how can you be so selfish!’ cried Miss Dody. 

‘Mamma dear,’ whispered Lulu, ‘I should so like to see him, 
if only for a minute. Do wait.’ 

The appeal of her younger daughter prevailed, and the result 
was that the whole party placed themselves unreservedly under the 
guardianship of Mr. Bumpus. 


CuaptTer III. 


To render ourselves passably lucid, we must explain that the 
university does not recognise the liberty of the undergraduate sub- 
ject to travel to and from the metropolis without special leave from 
college authorities. _Hence—as for instance on a Derby-day, when 
young blood will be disobedient—if any uumber of undergrads. are 
suspected of having thus misused the G. W. R., a proctor, or uni- 
versity magistrate, is in attendance at the station, to catch the 
peccant birds on their wing homeward, and, metaphorieally, to put 
salt on their tails. 

About ten o’clock, pacing the platform of the above-named rail- 
way-station at Oxford, on the evening of this eventful day, the curious 
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observer might have remarked an elderly lady, rather fagged, with 
two bright-eyed girls, who seemed to be waiting for the train which, 
arriving from London, would proceed to Leamington. Strange to 
say, in close conversation with these people was a proctor of the 
university, distinguished by his black-velvet sleeves and long bands, 
and with him a person who to all appearance seemed to be a bull- 
dog, i.e. one of the posse comitatus who follow the proctor’s heels 
as a bodyguard. Both the proctor and his man were heavily 
bearded, and assumed an aspect truly ferocious. The party seemed 
merry enough, the dignitary exhibiting especially signs of extreme 
exhilaration; whilst the bulldog, instead of keeping at a respectful 
distance, joined in conversation with all three ladies quite affably, 
and on equal terms. As soon as the train was signalled, both the 
proctor and his man took leave of the ladies with much cordiality, 
and at once marched off to the other end of the platform. 

There must have been more than one undergraduate in that train, 
for scarcely had it drawn up with the usual jerk when a loud cry was 
raised of ‘ Proctor! Proctor!’ and several pairs of heels were exhi- 
bited in flight. The dreaded functionary, however, instead of chas- 
ing stray birds, marched leisurely down the train, poking his nose 
inquisitively into the first-class carriages. In one of the compartments 
he detected no less a personage than Mr. Pompone, who was about 
to attempt to escape from the opposite decor of his carriage. 

‘Your name and college, sir?’ asked the proctor, raising his 
cap with studied politeness. 

‘P’hompone of St. Swithin’s,’ was the response. 

‘Call upon me to-morrow at ten o’clock,’ said the proctor in a 
tone of extreme asperity, and at once passed on rapidly to investi- 
gate the other carriages. Mr. Temperly, however, if he had been 
in the train, had eluded his vigilance, and the proctor, apparently 
satisfied with his capture of Mr. Pompone, thrned round to see that 
gentleman safely off the platform. 

The train was now in motion, and the stalwart figure of the tall 
dark undergraduate, as he stood pensively on the platform, feeling 
perhaps beautifully less as he bitterly thought of the morrow with 
its possible rustication, seemed posed like a grim statue, when from 
the window of a carriage a white handkerchief fluttered a sarcastic 
welcome, and he perceived to his sublime horror Dody, his precious 
Dody, with her mamma and Lulu, slowly and majestically move off 
into the darkness which lay between Oxford and Leamington. 

And Mr. Temperly? His fate was perhaps less tragic, though not 
less painful. At the terrible ery of ‘ Proctor!’ he had first of all 
essayed to hide himself under the seat of the carriage ; finding this 
mancuvre for obvious reasons impossible, he looked out of the win- 
dow farthest from the platform, hailed a porter, who, accepting a 
sowereign in mistake for a shilling, unlocked the door. In his 
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blind haste poor Mr. Temperly tripped and fell in a sedent attitude 
on the farther line ofrails, to his unutterable pain. From this ugly 
position he recovered himself with difficulty, scrambled up the oppo- 
site platform, and limped off post-haste to St. Swithin’s. 

On arriving at the porter’s lodge he encountered Mr. Pompone, 
very crestfallen indeed, not to say melancholy. Arm-in-arm they 
passed through the portal into the inner quadrangle, where, to their 
amazement, were gathered a crowd of expectant undergrads., who 
greeted them with peals of derisive laughter. 

Suddenly from their midst emerged a proctor and a bulldog, 
gesticulating pantomimically. 

‘Your name, sir, and college? Call on me to-morrow at ten.’ 
The voice was familiar. In a trice both men whisked off their 
beards, revealing the exuberantly jovial countenances of Messrs. 
Bumpus and Rapax. 

‘A nice lot you are,’ quoth the former, ‘ to leave me alone to 
lionise your hens.’ 

On their tables they found letters to state that, as Friday was 
an archery meeting, the young ladies would make their appearance 
on Thursday, hoping the surprise would be pleasant. 

Let us bury the chaff, which these hapless wights encountered, 
in oblivion. They bore it good-humouredly. Nevertheless, after 
the lapse of years, we learn from authentic sources that Miss Dody 
did not attain the dignity of becoming Lady Pompone, but somehow 
sank down to be plain Mrs. Bumpus; also that Mr. Temperly went 
out to Queensland to avoid creditors, but did not expatriate Miss 
Lulu, who is still in spinsterhood, waiting for the coming man. 
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‘SO UNLADYLIKE’ 


Or course the London season has its pleasures, and it is very nice to 
see the Continent; but I am always extremely glad when October 
comes and we return home to Hetherington Hall—for the Hall is 
home to me, and Sir Edward and Lady Hetherington are father and 
mother, despite all legal proofs which may be adduced to show that 
I am only their niece. 

I don’t think that there can be a more delightful habitation under 
the sun than a well-appointed country-house ; and the Halli is per- 
fect. I always go all round the place the morning after my arrival, 
however bad the weather may be; and the dogs bark welcome, and 
only show a sense of their displeasure at the unkindness of desert- 
ing them for six months by putting dirty paws on one’s dress; but 
they roll in the mud to such an extent during their manifestations 
of delight, that it’s quite impossible to pet them as much as they de- 
serve for being so friendly and forgiving. Jack, the old pony I used 
to ride when a little girl, comes cantering up to the side of his paddock 
when he sees me; and though it may be apples, I think it’s affec- 
tion. Of course one’s own horses have been doing duty in town, 
and are not quite strangers; but they turn round and ‘ whinny,’ and 
seem very glad to see their mistress and to have some apples too, 
if Jack’s artful demonstrations of attachment have not made it im- 
possible to leave him without giving him all that the little basket 
contained. The men about the place seem really glad to greet you, 
and the old women who reside in the neighbouring cottages shower 
blessings upon you to an extent that ought to render you comfortable 
for the remainder of your life, while the lodge-keeper’s wife, with 
maternal pride, produces her last new baby for your inspection— 
there invariably happens to have been a new one about three weeks 
before our return to Hetherington. 

Gentlemen seem to like coming down to the Hall ; and, indeed, 
the place is well supplied with those magnets which attract them. 
There is excellent shooting, two packs of hounds frequently meet in 
the neighbourhood, and uncle Edward is popular with every ori. 
Perhaps it may be that the Meadshire air is so good, and that there 
is a chalybeate spring within eight miles of us, or perhaps it may be 
in some slight measure attributed to the presence of a pleasant set 
of men; but there is always a considerable number of girls who are 
‘ pleased to accept Lady Hetherington’s kind invitation,’ and help 
me to entertain the party. 
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Uncle Edward was a soldier; indeed the first definite recollec- 
tion I have is of seeing him at the head of his regiment in glittering 
array—he was a Hussar—and looking as gallant a gentleman as 
any of the originals of the portraits which hang in the picture-gallery ; 
and that is the highest praise I can give, for the old Hetheringtons 
are the things I admire most on earth. I sit for hours and gaze at 
my special favourite, Sir Harry, who was killed at Naseby, and I 
feel assured that he went down to his death and looked on Crom- 
well’s troopers with the same frank insouciant smile with which he 
now looks down on me; just as I know my own Guy would go and 
fight if need were; and if ever there was a likeness in this world 
between a person living now and a person who lived in , the year 
when the battle of Naseby was fought—for I’m afraid I don’t quite 
remember when it was—that likeness is between Guy Wrey and Sir 
Harry Hetherington. I wonder whether Sir Harry’s heart was whole 
when he lightly rode off to fight for his king? I don’t think that 
those bright eyes of his would have looked in vain for love if girls’ 
hearts then were like they are now, or that the smile on his hand- 
some face was ofthe sort to meet refusal. Ah! as I look the tears 
come to my eyes to think that he, and so many great-hearted gentle- 
men like him, should have been sent out of this world, which was so 
pleasant to them, by traitorous, rebellious villains; and Guy says 
that some people want to put up a statue to Oliver Cromwell at 
Westminster, to perpetuate the memory of dreadful murder and 
horrid crime! I know what J would say on the subject if I were 
queen ! 

But I have lost uncle Edward. He has doffed his plumes and 
gold and glitter now; but he cannot get rid of his soldierly bear- 
ing, and looks as gallant in his gray shooting-jacket as he used to 
do in uniform. He has a great gray moustache, and just the smallest 
shave of whisker on his cheek. Of course he is a little different 
from the old Hetheringtons, who wore large wigs and were closely 
shaven, but it is the old face; and though his eyes seem as if they 
could look through the wall, they are as kind and gentle and tender 
as a child’s, and are, indeed, the reflex of his heart. 

If I had been intrusted with the duty of issuing invitations, I 
could not, on the whole, have made a better selection than aunt 
Hetherington’s ; but I wasn’t satisfied a bit, for there was one wanting 
—the scrap of leaven which would have leavened the whole party. 
You see I couldn’t very well say, ‘ Please ask Guy Wrey to come 
down, because I sha’n’t be happy unless he does,’ for it would have 
seemed so excessively bold; and besides Guy hadn’t said anything, 
or done anything—except be most provoking. 

Let me briefly introduce him. He was an artist—if he was any- 
thing—by profession ; but he had written the most beautiful book, 
and I liked it so greatly that I wanted to see him very much, and 
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when I met him, and he was introduced to me, I extended my liking 
to the author. 

Now if a man is always leaning over the rails in the Row at the 
hour when a girl takes her morning canter; if, when gazing from 
the altitude of her box at the Opera, she invariably sees his light- 
brown head in a stall below; if at picture-galleries, flower-shows, 
morning concerts, &c., she is as certain to meet him as she is in 
the evening at different houses,—he means something, and meaning 
something ought to say it. Ofcourse, if Mr. Wrey chose to—dear 
old Guy, I’m forgetting myself, and continuing the old strain of 
thought, which, as I may now admit, so frequently oppressed me. 

Well, the guests invited to Hetherington had, with few excep- 
tions, appeared. There were a few celebrities, and a general back- 
ground of well-dressed young men, with what I heard Captain Aymer 
describe as ‘a very fair show of young women;’ but he was not 
there. Luckily, however, I had so much to do in acting as aunt 
Hetherington’s aide-de-camp, and going round to neighbouring 
friends, that I managed to avoid thinking very much about unplea- 
sant things. 

Certainly croquet is not an exercise calculated to induce oblivion. 
Some people like it, I suppose, but personally I hold it in abhor- 
rence ; and therefore, when going to spend an afternoon at Oakleigh 
House, I was induced to take a mallet, I prepared myself for suffer- 
ing; feeling sure that the game, played with a number of compara- 
tive strangers, would not be sufficiently exciting to make me forget 
disagreeable subjects. 

‘ Will you join this set, dear Miss Hetherington ?’ gushed Lucy 
Faulkner. ‘Isn’t it delightful to have such charming weather? I 
feared my poor croquet things were all put by for months !’ 

I did not catch the name of the partner to whom she introduced 
me, and bowed, really without looking into his face; but directly I- 
caught sight of his boots I knew it was Guy, for I should know the 
least bit of him anywhere. You may guess how quickly I looked up 
into his face then ! 

‘ Ka—Miss Hetherington !’ 

‘Gu—Mr. Wrey!’ I said, only just checking myself in time, 
for he was Guy always when I thought of him, though of course I 
never called him so. 

I did not tell him how surprised I was to see him, because I 
could not, for he had said something about going abroad when last 
I had seen him in town; and I did not like to confess, even to my- 
self, how pleased I was, or by how many degrees my satisfaction was 
increased when he presently said that he had seen Sir Edward, who 
had asked him to stay at the Hall, and that he was coming next 
week. The whole aspect of the lawn changed at once, and I was 
obliged to confess that I had been very unjust to croquet, which was 
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an exceedingly interesting game. But I was not quite contented, or 
pleased either. Guy was everything that is polite and kind, but I 
did not think he was acting quite fairly to me; for although he had 
never said or hinted anything about liking me, I felt quite certain 
that he did. More than once in town I had caught his eyes fixed 
on me with such a sad expression that I had been perfectly happy 
for twenty-four hours afterwards; and on this afternoon he had 
more than half said ‘Kate’ when he saw me. No! I was not 
satisfied about it a bit, for if I had not thought that he liked me first 
I should never have dreamed of liking him. However, I consoled 
myself as we drove home with the reflection that he would perhaps 
be more agreeable at the Hall. 

‘Tuesday came, and he came too, and soon settled down com- 
fortably, finding several men he knew. He was, as usual, most 
kind; and on learning my admiration for Sir Harry’s picture, pro- 
mised to make me a little copy of it, and passed nearly all his time 
in the gallery, hardly ever shooting, or riding with the riding-parties. 

I strolled out one day across the lawn, and on to the long grass 
terrace which runs at the bottom of the grounds. At one end of it 
there is an old summer-house, the sides of which are made, accord- 
ing to tradition, of an old oaken bedstead in which Queen Elizabeth 
slept one night at Hetherington. This was a very favourite resort 
of mine, and I went in to be alone and think of Guy, and his un- 
kindness and indifference. It is not at all nice to speak about 
such things ; but after the chances I had refused last season of bril- 
liant establishments, all for Guy, it was hard that he didn’t seem to 
care, in spite of all the little things which had made me think that 
he did care. I don’t like saying it a bit; but when a girl actually 
has a coronet laid at her feet—and a handsome good - tempered 
wearer there too—it’s a pity she should refuse them because she is 
stupid enough to think that some one else likes her. 

I was just beginning to wonder whether any of the bygone 
Hetherington women had felt such a disagreeable twitching at the 
corners of their mouth without absolutely crying, when I heard voices 
near my summer-house. I did not rise, thinking they would pass 
by; but instead of that the speakers seated themselves on a low, 
dwarf, ivy-covered wall which bounded the terrace. One of them 
was Guy; and I was glad to notice that he spoke in a very melan- 
choly tone and seemed unhappy. 

‘I wish I could persuade you to stay, old fellow,’ said Captain 
Aymer, who was his companion. ‘Going now is like leaving the 
theatre at the end of the opening farce, or bolting away from the 
grand stand after the preliminary canter. There’s the ball at the 
Crawfords’ on Wednesday, shooting at the Earl’s on Friday, and 
next week Hetherington gives a dance; the hounds meet here, and 
there’s the eounty ball, and all sorts of things.’ 
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‘I must go!’ said Guy firmly. 

‘Cupid’s dart has—you don’t like chaff? Ah, that’s one of 
the symptoms of the complaint. I can’t think why you go moping 
about like a jolly old lunatic. You haven’t said anything to her, 
have you ?’ 

‘Not a word ; and have tried hard not to let her guess anything,’ 
Guy answered. 

‘ You don’t expect her to propose to you, do you ?’ Captain Aymer 
asked; and I felt sure they must be talking of me. ‘Why don’t 
you speak ?’ 

‘Because I’m a poor beggar with barely 5001. a year, and she’s 
a girl with something over 2000/1. She, her people, every one, would 
think I wanted her money. No! I'd rather lose her altogether than 
let her think me a mercenary brute. She may marry Lord Chatteris 
ifshe likes; though,’ he said with a sob in his voice, which brought 
the tears to my eyes, ‘I don’t think he’ll love her as I do.’ 

I wiped away two tears, and got rid somehow of a great, big, 
sympathetic sob which threatened to betray my hiding-place. I 
ought, of course, not to have remained without letting them know ; 
only I did, and rising quietly I looked through the diamond-shaped 
woodwork covered with ivy in the direction from which the voices 
came. Guy—dear handsome Guy !—was sitting on the low wall, 
resting his arms on his knees, looking at the ground. Captain 
Aymer had chosen a seat where he could lean back, and was slowly 
blowing the smoke from his cigar into the air. 

‘I am not a poet, old fellow,’ continued the captain. ‘ With 
the exception of a version of ‘‘ How doth the little busy bee”— 
which I have reason to believe is incorrect—and the chorus to one 
or two convivial songs, I only know four lines of poetry. I came 
across them in a book I saw at a man’s rooms once, and they struck 
me as being so true that I bought a copy of the book and learned 
them. They are to the effect that 

‘“‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 
Now, old fellow, it’s absurd to suppose that your deserts are small ; 
so the only thing left to suppose is that you fear your fate too much. 
So, to paraphrase the poet, 
“ Why not put it to the touch ? 
Go in and win it all.”’ 

Guy didn’t say anything, only shook his silly head. As ifI 
cared for money! I loved Guy—I may say so now—and hated my 
money if it was to be a barrier between us; at least if he was so 
loaded with a weight of silly, stupid, mistaken pride that he could 
not leap the barrier. 

Turrp Serizs, Vou. V. F.S. Vor. XXV. F 
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‘ Seriously, Guy,’ Captain Aymer went on, ‘ take my advice and 
speak. Hetherington is a gentleman, and won’t suspect you of un- 
worthy motives, and I’m quite sure that the girl won’t. As for 
money, you have your profession to help you.’ 

‘No, Aymer. It was foolish of me to come to the neighbour- 
hood at all, and doubly, trebly foolish to come here. I dare not 
speak, and all I can do to repair the error of coming is to go at once 
and leave her, bless her darling little face!’ he said very slowly and 
softly ; and then he rose to his feet. ‘I shall forget it all some 
day. I shall forget it, I tell you!’ he cried, and there was such 
passionate energy in his voice that his companion looked at him 
with surprise. ‘There, Aymer, give me a cigar; why shouldn’t a 
man smoke ?’ 

Captain Aymer produced a cigar-case, and Guy lit a cigar; and 
linking his arm in his friend’s they strolled off across the lawn. 

Guy loved me, as I had felt quite certain that he did; but the 
pleasure which hearing this gave me vanished when I thought of 
his resolution of silence. It was worse than not being loved at all. 
But what could I do—except be very miserable ? I searched in vain 
for a little crumb of comfort, but it was not to be found in the sum- 
mer-house ; so I returned to the Hall, determined to go and look at 
Sir Harry, my usual comforter, and see if I could not draw some 
consolation out of him. I entered the long gallery, and was rather 
surprised to see Guy there standing at his easel before the picture. 

He turned on hearing my footstep, and taking the picture at 
which he was working from its resting-place leaned it against the 
wall, showing me Sir Harry nearly finished. I was just on the 
point of forgetting myself and saying, ‘I hope you are not really 
going ?’ or something of that sort, only I remembered just in time 
that to do so would have been to betray that I had overheard the con- 
versation ; so I duly admired the copy, which was really worthy of 
admiration. 

‘ May I see that picture please, Mr. Wrey ?’ I asked presently, 
pointing to the one he had put down, for he had removed it hastiiy as 
if he did not wish me to see it, so I naturally wanted to, very much. 

‘It’s nothing; it’s a sketch only for— You see, Miss Hether- 
ington, I have not given you a full length of Sir Harry, as it would 
have made the picture larger than I thought you would care about.’ 

‘Yes, I see, thank you; it is a very nice size now. Is thata 
copy from anything here ?’ I inquired, for I was determined to see 
it, and Guy appeared determined that I should not. 

‘No; an unfinished sketch—a simple study. Ihave omitted the 
background, you will notice, as I supposed it was only the face you 
wanted, Miss Hetherington,’ Guy continued. 

‘It’s beautiful! “I can’t tell you how pleased I am with it. 
But please do let me see that, Mr. Wrey !’ 
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There was no escape for him ; so very unwillingly he placed it on 
the easel. 

I recognised the subject at once. It represented a scene from 
Tennyson’s Maud; she and her lover meeting, when 


‘the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable ends 
At the head of the village street’ 


(I wonder how many times I’ve read it since ?); and the reason that 
Guy had been so reluctant to let me see it was because the two 
figures were exact portraitures of himself and me. 

I don’t think that he was very comfortable as I stood gazing 
at it for a long time. 

‘ What is it called ?’ I asked at length. 

Of course Guy knew that I must have recognised the likenesses, 
and perhaps he took courage from my not being displeased ; at any 
rate his resolution of not letting me guess anything vanished as he 
quoted the lines which his picture illustrated. There was a look in his 
eyes which made my heart beat quickly, as he said very softly : 


‘If Maud were all that she seem’d, 
And her smiles were all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet,’ 


He turned his face from me as he spoke, but not before I had 
seen an expression of suffering upon it which I could not bear 
should remain. 

As a well-brought-up young lady, it was, without doubt, my duty 
to say, ‘It’s sweetly pretty, I’m sure!’ or, ‘I can’t think how you 
do it!’ or else to make a remark about the weather, and go on my 
way; but I did neither, because I loved Guy and he loved me, 
and I did not want us both to be unhappy and miserable. So 
I put my hand on his arm, and when he turned to me looked 
him straight in the eyes, and said : 

‘Isn’t there something in the poem a little farther on about ‘‘a 
man’s own stupid pride”’ » 

The smile on Sir Harry’s face seemed to heighten as he looked 
down on me in Guy’s arms, and seemed to encourage me to tell Guy 
what he wanted so much to know. 


My cousin Tom, who is at school at Harchester, says that if 
any boy has been doing wrong, and no one else can find out who it 
is, they tell the mathematical master, who is so wonderfully clever, 
that he simply puts down on a scrap of paper, ‘ Let « = —,’ works 
out a little sum in algebra (I think it is), and in two minutes the 
culprit ‘comes out in the answer.’ Uncle Edward seems to find 
things out in an equally extraordinary manner, without having re- 
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course to ‘ x,’ which I always supposed had something to do with 
beer. I thought I had better tell him everything at once, so I went 
to his study as soon as luncheon was over. 

‘What is it, my little girl?’ he inquired. I rarely enter his 
special fortress, so he knew that I had something to say. 

‘I want to be married, please, uncle Edward,’ I answered, look- 
ing down very modestly, but still glancing at his face. It went very 
grave. 

‘Have you heard from Lord Chatteris ?’ he asked. 

‘No, uncle Edward, it is not he. It’s Guy—Guy Wrey!’ and 
then I told him all about it quite from the beginning. 

I’m sure I’m not in the habit of crying, but I had commenced 
during the morning with Guy in the picture-gallery, and finished up ~ 
now on uncle Edward’s shoulder. He took it beautifully, and said 
a lot of kind things about not standing in the way of my happiness 
if I was quite sure about being fond of Guy; and it seemed that he 
had been an old friend of Guy’s father, which impressed him fa- 
vourably about the son. So I left the study as happy as it was 
possible to be. 

It is all settled now, and in a very short space of time Kate 
Hetherington will no longer exist. Guy is very jubilant just at 
present, for a picture of his has been a great success, and he has 


sold it for 600/., and is busy calculating how much he can make a 
year by an impossible amount of industry, which I certainly shall 
not allow him to undergo. My prospect of happiness is very bright ; 
though it is certainly most deplorable and unfortunate that it should 
have been brought about by conduct which of course all right-minded 
people can only term ‘ So unladylike !’ 


A. E. T. WATSON. 
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THE type of patron for all ages will probably continue to be the 
Prime Minister of Augustus, the friend of Horace, the literary 
foster-father of Virgil. He was far from being the first of his order. 
The arts, ever since their invention by Prometheus, have flourished 
under the egis of aristocratic protection. The courts of Nineveh 
and Babylon were of a highly-intellectual turn. Neither the Greek 
drama nor Greek sculpture would have achieved the distinction of 
being the undying pride of ages if it had not been for the adminis- 
tration of one Pericles; Sophocles would not have spent his genius 
upon dramatic authorship; Apelles would not have painted the 
grapes which deceived the boy; Phidias—if, indeed, Phidias it was 
—would not have fixed his frieze upon the Parthenon. The two 
Macedonian conquerors, father and son, were eminent members of 
the order of intellectual patrons. Aristotle was the pedagogus 
of Alexander; but if the Stagirite had not graduated in the graces of 
finished courtiership, it is doubtful whether he would have had the 
opportunity of pursuing his speculations to their term of triumph. 
And what a galaxy of patrons was that which was presented by the 
Alexandrian Ptolemies! Would Theocritus have sung of the loves of 
Thessalian swains if it had not been for the encouragement of Phil- 
adelphus? From Julian the Apostate, the imperial hero of the 
enthusiastic Gibbon, and Herodes Atticus, the splendidly profuse, 
whose genius contemplated, and whose energy commenced to 
execute, that design which there at last seems some prospect of 
being definitely carried out, a canal across the Corinthian isthmus, 
down to Alfred, from Alfred down to Elizabeth, from Elizabeth to 
Anne, from Anne till the time, even then commencing, when the 
author found that the only patron on whom he could rely was the 
public, have not the history, poetry, philosophy, and painting of 
each generation been prominently associated with the name of some 
enlightened noble who has condescended to cultivate their professors ? 

What the name of Cilnius Mecenas was to the ears of his 
contemporaries, that the name of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield, was to the writers of a century ago, and even for us, 
children of these latter days, the associations clinging to each are 
identical. Perhaps there is no scene which will live longer in the 
minds of every reader of Boswell’s Life than that in which the 
great moralist, after having been kept waiting for a couple of hours 
in my lord’s ante-room, subject the while to the insults of tall foot- 
men and the sneers of simpering dandies, walks with dignified anger 
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through the hall, and down the broad steps of Chesterfield House. 
Johnson never forgot and never forgave the slight. Colley Cibber, 
so the story runs, had been allowed precedence of the Doctor; and 
when the actor issued laughing from his lordship’s private apartment, 
Johnson, who did not even then receive his summons into the pre- 
sence ofthe great man, could tolerate it no longer, and left straight- 
way. ‘There seems every reason to believe that this account is 
accurate. It is true that Johnson himself, referring to the matter 
with Boswell some years afterwards, declared that ‘ there never was 
any particular incident which produced a quarrel between Lord 
Chesterfield and him, but that his lordship’s neglect was the reason 
why he resolved to have no connection with him.’ It is worth 
while to compare with this assertion Johnson’s actual subsequent 
conduct. Some twenty years after the alleged circumstance, Ches- 
terfield, perceiving that ‘the Dictionary’ would make its author’s 
fame, was seized with the wish to gratify his vanity by connecting his 
own name with that of the erst-despised hack. ‘Mr. Johnson’s 
labours,’ wrote his lordship in the World, ‘ will now, I daresay, 
very fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to the farther 
spreading of our language in other countries. Learners were dis- 
couraged by finding no standard to resort to; and consequently 
thought it incapable of any. They will now be undeceived and en- 
couraged.’ Johnson, as his biographer intimates to us, was highly 
indignant at his lordship imagining he could be the dupe of such an 
artifice. ‘ Upon which’ (i.e. the appearance of the article in question), 
he says to Boswell, ‘I wrote him’ (Lord Chesterfield) ‘a letter, ex- 
pressed in civil terms, but such as might show him that I did not 
mind what he said or wrote, and that I had done with him.’ Now 
in this letter, ‘ expressed in civil terms,’ Johnson specifically alludes 
to the incident that he had previously denied, or seemed to Boswell 
to deny. ‘Seven years,’ he writes, ‘my lord, have passed since I 
waited in your outward room and was repulsed from your door, during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties of 
which it is useless to complain, without one word of encouragement 
or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. . . . Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached the ground encumbers him with help? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am in- 
Gta, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 

; till I am known, and do not want it.’ 

” This is not all. The famous couplet in the Vanity of Human 
Wishes stands in all the earlier editions thus : 


‘ Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail : 
Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.’ 
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After his experience of Lord Chesterfield’s treatment, for ‘ garret’ 
‘ patron’ was substituted, much to the improvement of the verse no 
doubt, but certainly for some more definite and substantial reason 
than that of rhythmical reform. Secondly, the general truth of the 
anecdote, which Boswell discredits, was allowed by Chesterfield’s 
great friend, ‘ Lord George Lyttelton,’ who merely adds: ‘ Cibber, who 
had been introduced familiarly by the back stairs, had probably not been 
there above ten minutes.’ The conclusion most naturally arrived at 
seems to be, that Johnson did receive some specific rebuff at the 
hands of the great arbiter elegantiarum of his time; that at the 
moment he felt it most acutely; that, as years wore by and his 
literary position was fortified, and concurrently his social position 
improved, he felt something akin to shame at having taken so petty 
a matter so profoundly to heart, that when Boswell interrogated 
him on the point, he pooh-poohed the affair as unworthy serious 
consideration, and that this contemptuous dismissal of an unsavoury 
topic was erroneously mistaken by Johnson’s biographer as equivalent 
to a flat denial that the thing had ever occurred. 

This is a digression; but it is a digression which the reader will 
at least pardon, if it should prove; as we venture to think it may, a 
solution of a moot point in the history of a great man. How far 
patronage was a scandal and a mischief to literature—an abuse 
which, with pocket-boroughs and other abominations, we have done 
well to reform off the face of the earth—is a subject into which in- 
quiry here need not be too curiously made. Neither Dryden’s 
Virgil nor Pope’s Homer would have seen the light had it not been 
for the patron. It is not easy to fix the precise epoch at which 
what De Quincey calls the ‘ old full-blown patron en grand costume, 
with his heraldic bearings emblazoned at the head of the dedica- 
tion,’ died out. If Mr. Forster is to be implicitly trusted, the 
exact period was that of Goldsmith. By what Mr. E. A. Freeman 
calls the ‘law of historical fatalism,’ the patron does indeed still 
exist. But we have changed his name, and we call him the public. 
There are cynics who may say that it is quite as servile to pander to 
the popular taste as to do homage to the taste of one individual. Let 
that pass, and let us examine things as they are. Quite indepen- 
dently of the growth of this public, there is a very good reason why 
patronage, upon the scale or in the guise with which the world was 
once familiar with it, should have ceased to exist. Literature, 
which was once a close corporation, has now become an open pro- 
fession. Scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. It is a 
time when those write now who never wrote before, and those who 
always wrote now write the more. Wealth and fashion, the Bar 
and the Church, statesmanship and diplomacy, have invaded Grub- 
street and taken it by storm. Your next-door neighbour at dinner 
may present, as to his exterior, the appearance of a dashing young 
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clerk in the Foreign Office; you talk to him, and find that he is 
engaged on a treatise on political philosophy. You hand an elderly 
matron in to supper, and she asks you whether you have read her 
new volume, Poems of the Heart. You present a simpering school- 
girl with a cup of tea, and you discover that she has produced her 
first-born novel. You are accosted by an individual who has the 
manner ofa bagman, and who speaks in the language of Cockaigne, 
and, infinitely to your surprise, he informs you that he is one of the 
great fraternity of the quill, and asks you whether it is not a pity 
that the classics of Athens and Rome are not more universally 
studied in the present Victorian era. Under such conditions as 
these, patronage as patronage once was is an impossible system. 
To play the patron properly one would have to ask all the world 
and his wife, his sons and his daughters, to breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner every day. But the spirit of patronage survives for all this. 
Meecenas has left his heirs, and the succession is not yet extinct. 

Eccentricity is the high mode just now. There are drawing- 
rooms in London which are perfect cabinets of curiosities. There 
are hosts and hostesses who adore intellect and art and literature, 
and ‘all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ for the same reason 
that they pet pug-dogs or cultivate old china. Every one knows the 
kind of houses to which I refer. On your first entrance into the 
drawing-room, you are reminded of the scriptural entertainer who 
found his guests in the highways and byways of the city. You are 
in the midst of a surging throng of aspiring musicians, of artists 
whose canvas is innocent ofthe walls of Burlington House, of small 
littérateurs, of masculine-minded women, and of virgins who pride 
themselves on their power of satirical repartee, which is an 
euphemistic alias for pert rudeness. You see every variety of 
beard, of whisker, and moustache; every conceivable cut of coat 
and hue of dress. In a word, you are in an intellectual salon. 
‘A queer lot,’ says your host under his breath ; ‘ but my wife, you 
know, goes in for this kind of business.’ 

Just at present authors do not rank particularly high in the 
favour of these butterfly patrons. For one invitation that old Lady 
Semperley—she is eighty if she isa day, and has still, the dear old 
thing, the pretty flighty manners of sweet seventeen—sends, for 
her very particular Sunday dinners, to a man of letters, she de- 
spatches half a dozen to actors and artists. ‘These people who 
write are so dull,’ her ladyship meditatively remarks ; ‘I suppose 
they keep all their best things for paper!’ What Lady Semperley 
likes is a lively rattle of conversation with the champagne, and a 
running fire of piquant anecdotes —‘as piquant as you like, my 
dear’—with the claret. She is a woman of the world, and under- 
stands that sort of thing. ‘I shall not hang my head and blush, 
my dear, whatever it is,’ remarks this voluble old dame; and in- 
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deed, as regards the blushing part of the business, it would be 
strange if she did; for her ladyship paints an inch thick, and what 
is not paint is enamel. With continental, and above all with 
American, littérateurs the case is different. These are to be 
met with in great varieties in ducal drawing-rooms and at lordly 
dinners. The Marquis of Carabas would as soon ask an English 
journalist to dinner as his tailor, but much affects the society of 
Transatlantic bards and Parisian feuilletonists. The real Maecenas 
of the day, the true modern antitype of the courtly and cultured 
premier of his Roman majesty, Augustus the Great, belongs to no 
one of these classes. Very probably he is a gentleman of com- 
mercial antecedents, possessed by a parliamentary ambition. He 
has a great idea of the influence of the press, and is convinced 
that its writers must be a ‘ devilish well-informed set of fellows.’ 
If you were to set Mr. Infelix Nummus to work at a ledger or an 
invoice, he would master its intricacies in a moment. Somehow or 
other, for the life of him, he cannot understand contemporary 
politics. He hears about the education question, religious questions, 
the Gold Coast, the Eastern difficulty, the Russian empire in India, 
and he asks despairingly what does it all mean. He reads a lead- 
ing article, and finds himself more hopelessly at sea than ever. So 
he invites Pen of the Banner to breakfast, or Hack of the T’hunder- 
bolt to dinner. ‘It is astonishing,’ he observed, ‘how much you 
get from these newspaper men. I suppose one must pay for it, 
though,’ he adds, with a slight sigh; for Mr. Hack asked Mr. 
Nummus the other day to lend him a five-pound note, as he was 
‘rather short that week,’ and the aspirant after a political career 
scarcely thought it discreet to refuse. When Mr. Infelix Nummus 
stood for the Deepdraily Burghs at the last General Election, the 
members of that benighted constituency could not help contrasting 
the tenuity of Mr. Nummus’s oratory with the rich eloquence of his 
address. It was not surprising. The address was written by Pen, 
with a bottle of Mr. Nummus’s dry sherry at his side. Infelix is 
a thoroughly good-hearted person, a little ostentatious, but with 
genuinely hospitable instincts. He has a motive of his own in 
filling his dining-room with Messrs. Pen, Hack, and Co., and the 
different members of their respective families, just as he has a 
motive in heading subscription lists, and in driving about a pair of 
high-stepping horses, of which he is secretly afraid. But he enjoys 
their society, and he wishes his guests well. When Mr. Infelix 
Nummus was last heard of he was going to take Pen in his yacht 
for a cruise to Norway; and on his return he flatters himself that 
he will be perfectly posted up on all topics of the time. As Mr. 
Nummus remarks to himself, ‘It is only what Disraeli did for Lord 
George Bentinck; and he did not even get a glass of sherry for 
his trouble.’ 
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Lord Magnolia is the magnificent patron of the stage. He likes 
the world behind the scenes, he likes actors, he likes actresses. 
There is something highly engaging and attractive in the conde- 
scension with which he will drive a comedian down to dinner at 
Richmond, or give some tragic Roscius a seat in his box at Ascot. 

‘What I like about his lordship’—his protégés are always very 
careful about giving him the benefit of his full titular dignity—‘ is, 
that there’s not an ounce of false pride in his composition,’ declares 
Garriculus to a professional friend. 

‘Well, Magnolia,’ inquires Viscount Purple at the Marlborough, 
‘ what is the last thing in human oddities you’ve picked up ?’ 

‘Very well to laugh,’ replies Magnolia, ‘but these theatrical 
people don’t bore me half as much as you do; Irather think I shall 
fraternise with that crossing-sweeper next. It will be a new sen- 
sation ;’ and his lordship takes up the Ha, a newspaper which is 
much read just now at the Pall Mall club sacred to English royalty 
and American bowls. 

Sir Rufus Clutterbuck, first baronet, is a Mecenas ofa different 
order from Lord Magnolia. Having devoted the best part of his 
days to the service of the Crown in the Australian continent, Sir 
Rufus has returned to spend the residue of his existence in the land 
of his birth. Accustomed to authority and habituated to toadies, the 
late lieutenant-governor has formed for himself a society of literary 
satellites. Of this system he is the supreme, absolute, and auto- 
cratic head. He likes the admiration and the homage which he 
receives from this gang of fifth-rate scribblers. It delights his 
majesty to listen to their meagre witticisms, the antithetical badinage 
which passes for epigrams, and the agonising word distortions which 
do duty for humour. He 

‘ Likes a beefsteak, too, as well as any ; 
Has no objection to a pot of beer.’ 
In other words, Sir Rufus Clutterbuck is amused with that Bohemian 
tavern-bar existence which is spent by the disappointed playwrights, 
the inferior order of theatrical critics, and picturesque reporters, who 
are the parasitic outgrowth of the London press. No monarch 
could have lieges more loyal and obedient. They meet at his bid- 
ding ; they take their refreshment when and how he dictates; they 
dine at the hour which suits him best, and separate when he gives 
the signal. If he is in a sportive humour, they crack their jokes 
and tumble for his benefit ; if in a serious, they are ready to discuss 
any question of statesmanship, philosophy, or theology which he 
may choose to start. To speak highly of Sir Rufus would be re- 
garded by any member of the set as a social blasphemy, the one sin 
for which there could be no forgiveness. When little Bingo Blinks, 
who is the dramatic Aristarchus of the High, Low, Jack, and the 
Game, ventured one day to insinuate that Sir Rufus was a ‘conceited 
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old pump,’ he was frowned on fearfully by the fraternity, gravely 
admonished, and informed that only his youth and inexperience in- 
duced them to overlook the offence, which if repeated would be visited 
with summary expulsion. If you heard these honest fellows talk 
about existing institutions generally, the Church, the Crown, the 
aristocracy, you would imagine that they were iconoclastic democrats 
of the deepest red. Nevertheless, when a gentleman with a handle 
to his name is present among them in the flesh, they are inspired 
with a profound sense of gratifying awe. Rochefort Wilkes, who 
thunders forth every Saturday in the Atheist Republican Review 
against birth, titles, and all other pomps and vanities, never fails to 
uncover his head reverently when Sir Rufus enters the room. As 
for Sir Rufus himself, when the afternoon orgie is over at the tavern 
which these gentlemen chiefly affect, and the titled entertainer 
has paid the reckoning for his guests, he either retires to his own 
house or to the club in St. James’s-square ; has a nap, dresses, and 
goes out to dine with the Secretary of State for the Colonies at 
past eight. ‘What have you been doing with yourself, Clutter- 
buck ?’ asks an old friend whom he meets. ‘0,’ is the answer, 
‘it’s the day when my fellows meet; always give them a dinner on 
Wednesday, poor devils! Monstrous amusing, I assure you;’ and 
Sir Rufus Clutterbuck proceeds to comment on the ignorance and 
the illiterateness which characterise the newspaper press of London. 

The Hon. Charles Skindeep is the eldest son of Lord Veneer, 
and has always enjoyed the reputation of being decidedly intellectual 
in his tastes. At Eton they called him a prig; at Oxford he devoted 
himself to the cultivation of Union rhetoric ; he attempted to read 
De Tocqueville ; he then surrendered his soul to poetry; and, as a 
very natural consequence, he wound up by being hopelessly plucked 
by the examiners Jn Litteris Humanioribus. Years ago Mr. Dis- 
raeli said of Lord John Russell that he had a weak head and a 
strong ambition: precisely the same remark is applicable to the 
Hon. Charles. He has now a pretty little house in Mayfair, a very 
respectable library, one half of the books in which he has not opened, 
while the other half he cannot for the life of him understand. He 
does not play the patron in precisely the same fashion as Sir Rufus 
Clutterbuck. He dislikes large gatherings of literary hacks. He 
can tolerate a couple at a time, but not more. What he infinitely 
prefers is a téte-a-téte with a man of letters who has made a spécialité 
of some particular topic, and who, in consideration of a good dinner 
and a bottle of Burgundy afterwards, will impart to him (the Hon. 
Charles) as much information as can be condensed into a couple of 
hours ; for Mr. Skindeep has a wholesome horror of sitting up late, 
which it might be better, perhaps, if some of his literary protégés 
shared. Lord Veneer is upwards of eighty, and cannot manifestly 
be long for this world. His son, who is heir to the title, is of 
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opinion that it is the duty of a noble to encourage literature and art, 
and he conceives that he is doing this duty satisfactorily by giving 
a dinner to some contributor to the Planet or the Mercury, pumping 
him for facts afterwards, and embodying these in a letter addressed 
to the editor of the Times. The Hon. Charles Skindeep is a man 
of honour. He would not think of placing his hand in his guest’s 
pocket and extracting his purse. Yet it never occurs to him that 
in this wholesale and violent appropriation of knowledge, and its 
subsequently attempted publication, he is morally guilty of petty 
larceny. Some time since a paragraph was inserted in a weekly 
fashionable paper to the effect that the Hon. Charles Skindeep had 
taken to literature. Lord Veneer was most annoyed. He could 
not have been more indignant if it had been stated that his son had 
taken to drinking. A dignified but severe personal remonstrance 
arrived in course of post. This was emphasised by a paternal visit 
from his father-in-law, the Earl of Dullington, who did not refrain 
from expressing his extreme disgust at the rumour. 

‘The worst of this sort of thing is,’ said the noble lord to his 
son-in-law, ‘ that you never can get people to believe where me 
is smoke there is not fire.’ 

Lord Dullington would infinitely have preferred it to have been 
stated in print that the Hon. Charles Skindeep had eloped with his 
neighbour’s wife. The Hon. Mrs. Skindeep adds her protest to 
that of her august papa. 

‘I wish, Charles,’ says that lady, ‘ you would not have any more 
of those men dining with you ; they really drive me out of the house.’ 

And sure enough, so often as Charles brings home with him 
some representative of periodical literature, the Hon. Mrs. Skin- 
deep goes to her cousin’s in Curzon-street close by, and bewails 
her husband’s extraordinary taste for odd people and low com- 
pany. To a certain extent Mr. Skindeep has acted upon the family 
advice. Yet for all that he has not entirely renounced the role 
of patron. He invites his protégés, however, no longer to his own 
house, but periodically to some place of suburban refreshment. I 
received myself an invitation to a little dinner from Skindeep at Rich- 
mond not a month since. I did not go. And I confess I thought 
that it would be by no means a bad joke to forward Skindeep’s 
most friendly note to me to Lord Dullington, so that his lordship 
might know that his daughter’s husband had not quite forsworn his 
bad habits. 

Such is the modern Meecenas—always a trifler and sometimes a 
fribble. But he does no great harm. The Mecenas of the last 
century did influence literature and art; the Mecenas of to-day 
cannot. T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


Ar either end of Westminster Hall may be seen a board standing 
upon two legs, after the fashion of a clothes-horse, and these boards, 
although they sometimes exhibit an order of the court or other high 
indefinite power, seem to be devoted mainly to the service of neces- 
sitous clerks. They are studded over with the remains of wafers 
more thickly than the sky with stars, or Valombrosa with leayes— 
dead useless wafers that have been stuck on, very likely, by clerks 
long ago who have risen to be lord chancellors and cursitor barons. 
At least we would fain hope so; we would fain think that Fortune turns 
her wheel sometimes and gives the poor a lift, rather than embrace 
that modern theory that judges beget judges and that queen’s coun- 
sel are prolific of serjeants-at-law. At all events, if there should be 
a thorough shake-up in the body politic, and the prime minister of 
the future be desirous of appointing a lord chancellor fit to inaugu- 
rate a new policy in the way of law reform, we would recommend 
him to take a look at the boards in the hall, when perhaps he may 
succeed in suiting himself without farther trouble. 

We had our eye upon one of these notices the other day of 
clerks wanting employment, generally little oblong slips almost like 
writs, very neatly written, with the initial word done in black-letter, 
like the ‘whereas’ in those long-winded documents that country 
lawyers inflict upon their clients. Well, this particular advertisement 
occupied a whole sheet of foolscap, and although the author didn’t 
offer himself for the Great Seal, it was evidently either from natural 
modesty or because he thought the place was not likely to be va- 
cant. Else he was evidently thoroughly qualified. He understood 
equity, common law, and conveyancing ; he was well acquainted with 
the practice of the courts; he could conduct a suit—in the county- 
court more especially—from plaint to execution ; he didn’t even 
object to be the man-in-possession, and could appraise the furniture 
of the unfortunate ‘ subject,’ and conduct the sale if necessary. But, 
like many men of wide attainments, he evidently possessed a modest 
retiring nature, for he was willing to act as timekeeper, bailiff, col- 
lector of rents, copying-clerk, or in any way in which he could make 
himself useful or earn a salary, however modest. Strange to say, 
the docket of this Admirable Crichton of the law was stained with 
dust and flyblown ; it was studded with envious comments in black- 
lead made by other clerks who were jealous of his acquirements, 
such as, ‘O my, don’t you know everything!’ and so on. It was 
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possible indeed that, overtaken by the full tide of prosperity, our friend 
had forgotten to remove the notice ; but we fear that the natural ex- 
planation was the true one, and that there had not been that rush to 
secure his services which he must have counted upon. 

Perhaps he had chosen an unfavourable mode of making known 
his abilities, had advertised in the wrong medium, in fact. Possibly 
the boards themselves were delusions—like the village stocks, more 
for mock than use—unregarded of managing clerks and ignored by 
law stationers. But more probably the real secret of his want of 
success was his diffuseness. He tried to win all along the line, 
and the best general fails at that. Concentration was what our 
friend wanted. He should have massed himself upon his time- 
keeping, or his collecting, or his copying. 

It is a queer thing, by the way, this concentration, this gather- 
ing up all the fibres of the intellect for a supreme effort ; and such 
a hard uncomfortable thing to begin at that one shrinks from it like 
the poor turnspit dog from his treadwheel task, although he whines 
and barks merrily enough when the wheel is fairly started; and yet 
without it all labour is well-nigh useless. It is the moment of pre- 
cipitation of the alchemist, when all the mystic ingredients culled 
from far and near are boiling and bubbling together, when the fur- 
nace cracks with heat and the crucibles wax invisible in the white- 
ness of their glow; and after all, perhaps the pot boils over; there is 
nothing but ashes and smother, not even the tiniest speck or scrap 
of gold. 

There was a society once—perhaps it still exists—for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge ; it gave us the Penny Magazine, we be- 
lieve, a vast repertory of unconsidered trifles ; but how much more 
to the purpose would be a society for the concentration of knowledge ? 
To put the contents of the British Museum library, for instance, into 
a dozen handy pocket-volumes—surely all the necessary knowledge 
therein might go into that space—and deliver mankind from the in- 
cubus of all this indigested mass. What a happy thought that was 
of the caliph when he was asked what was to be done with the 
library of Alexandria! ‘ Anything it contains contrary to the Koran 
is harmful; anything it contains in common with the Koran is need- 
less: destroy it all!’ Well, our Koran would be an encyclopedia. 

Individually, too, one has a great tendency to become diffuse and 
uncompact. What a variety of useless lumber one accumulates about 
one; notes, memoranda, letters, productive of idle brooding, vain 
regret, or pregnant with the shadowy joys of the past! These may 
well go into the crucible, excepting the receipted bills, which it is 
well to keep for seven years, with an eye to the Statute of Limitations 
and the bad book-keeping prevalent among the shopkeepers. 

But it is positively awful to think of the accumulation of public 
archives. History will be impossible after a while, choked with a ple- 
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thora of records. A large quantity, let us hope, go into the mill 
once more and come out in the guise of cartridge-paper, and are 
fired away in salutes and among the Ashantees ; but immense masses 
still survive to torment the souls of generations still unborn. 

In the mean time, we have ‘ diffused’ considerably from our start- 
ing-point, the boards in Westminster Hall and the notices of clerks 
wanting employment, and yet we are not very far afield; for the 
helplessness and depression of the very large class whose only craft 
is the art of writing quickly and well is due very much to this ten- 
dency to complexity in modern life, in the substitution for the in- 
fluence of personal intercourse the exchange of written communica- 
tions. Now, this class is an intelligent one—it reads and thinks, 
more of the former than the latter perhaps; it has been the subject 
of all this diffusion of useful knowledge, and yet how little it has 
profited! The number of helpless people who will do anything for 
a salary increases daily; so likewise does the difficulty of the pro- 
blem of providing a suitable opening for those entering into life. 
And this at a time when there is a marvellous prosperity and rapid 
accumulation of wealth. 

From above and below recruits are daily joining this already 
overgrown army of scribes. The small tradesman or artificer 
looks to make a gentleman of his boy, and makes a clerk of him ; 
the professional man or higher employé is driven to the same 
course for want of any better open to him. The action of Govern- 
ment in throwing open to public competition all the junior appoint- 
ments in its gift widely increases the evil. The few who succeed 
in the struggle obtain a provision which is of the narrowest nature, 
and which is constantly narrowing in comparison with growing 
wants and expenses ; the greater number who fail are thrown back 
upon the general labour market, already overstocked. And yet ifa 
man makes an endeavour to escape from this circle of embarrass- 
ment, he will find the difficulties in his way almost insuperable. It 
is all very well to say, make your son a craftsman, a mechanic. 
Even if you overcome the natural reluctance of a youth to take 
what, from his education, he has been taught to think a great de- 
scent in the social scale, you will find that all avenues in that 
direction are closed against him. The craftsmen have their own 
organisations, and refuse to admit intruders; your employer of 
labour would at once reject a well-nurtured youth as ‘too much ofa 
gentleman.’ If one desired to make one’s son a practical mechanic, 
for instance, he would find that the only way open to him would be 
to pay a large premium, and have the cost of his maintenance to 
defray during the time of his apprenticeship; whilst at the end of 
the time the young man would command a salary barely equal to 
the interest of the money expended on his technical education. 
The same may be said of mercantile occupations. They are not so 
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expensive to enter, but then the apprentice learns less, and there is 
no attempt made to teach him the ‘ mystery’ of his trade. If the 
youth have a prudence and forethought unnatural to his age, he 
may force his way into a good position ; but there is no system for 
the training of youth when they are past school life. 

We shall make no attempt in this article to deal with any of 
the remedies applicable to this growing evil in our social state, but 
we would instance, as an instructive contrast to the general helpless- 
ness of our youth, and their indifference to their own true self- 
culture—at the root of a good deal of the evil we have mentioned 
—the average German youth, who is now competing with them for 
employment. He is not altogether a lovely being, but he is fully 
acquainted with the conditions of his life, and desirous to fulfil 
them. He is frugal, he is industrious ; and that, not only in the 
avocation he has chosen, but in the occupation of his leisure hours. 
And although keen enough as to the main chance, he does not neglect 
those accomplishments that are not only refreshers of life, but that 
also tend indirectly to advancement. He waltzes well; and many 
a man has danced himself into the affections of a master’s daughter. 
He sings and knows enough of music to discourse of it fluently, 
and to accompany himself if necessary. He does not fail to avail 
himself of every opportunity to enter the society of women, which 
he regards as a necessary aid to culture, whilst he has generally 


prudence enough to avoid those premature entanglements which 

are so fruitful of future troubles on all sides. This is the rival whom 

our British youth must overcome ifhe would hope to succeed in the 

world, and he would do well to study the conditions of the contest. 
?. 





WARD OR WIFE? 


A Romance 


‘O shallow and mean heart of man! dost thou conceive so little of love as not 
to know that it sacrifices all—love itself—for the happiness of the thing it loves?’ 
—Zanoni. 


CHAPTER VI. PER ENGLISH MAIL, 


CapTaIn TrEG@ARVAN sitting at his breakfast, in company of the 
morning paper. The snow is falling fast outside, but has not de- 
terred the usual shoal of étrenne seekers from calling at No. 15 ; 
for it is New Year’s-day, and the Captain is known to be good- 
natured. So the bell has been jingling merrily ever since the early 
dawn, and Jim’s purse is getting lighter. 

He has no work to-day. His pupils, mostly residents, are to 
hold high carnival and enjoy themselves. He will run up to Paris 
by the noon excursion, and choose some new masks and plastrons 
of which he stands in need. 

This time last year—what a happy day it was! Is it not 
written in the history of the Tregarvans how he and Min disported 
themselves chez Latour; how she surprised him with a magnificent 
pair of slippers ; how he surprised her with those onyx earrings she 
had coveted for full a month; how they went to the theatre and 
saw La Biche au Bois; and how they wound up the general excite- 
ment, aided and abetted by c’tte bonne Euphrosyne, with a ‘ grogs’ 
to the nouvel an ? 

A knock at the door. 

‘ Entrez.’ 

‘Ah, Mossieur le Capitaine, voyez vous,’ says the worthy old 
handmaiden, rolling in with a radiant countenance, ‘je I’ savais bien, 
moi; tenez. Not possible that Ma’m’selle Minni should let the day 
pass without wishing us the good year. See, rather !’ 

And she places a letter in the well-known handwriting on Jim’s 
plate, standing, hands on her hips, waiting to see him read it. 

But the Captain thinks otherwise, and waves his toast in dis- 
missal. ‘ Laissez-moi, ’Phrosyne.’ 

Unwillingly she makes for the door. 

‘ Without doubt there will be some message for me,’ she says, 
with a sniff. 

‘ Laissez-moi, donc—enfin !’ 

‘ Allons, je m’en vas.’ 

Tarrp Series, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. 
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And he is alone with his letter : 

‘ Holyoak Lodge, 30th December 186—. 

‘My dearest of dear old Jims,—Here I am, this time coming 
neatly attired in black and white, to wish you a happy new year 
and all sorts of success. (O, how formal it looks now I have 
written it!) Of course I can’t wish it to be as happy a new year 
as the last ; that would be hoping you should forget me, wouldn’t 
it, Jim? But I hope you will have lots of pupils, get lots of money 
(and now I’m out of the way you will be able to make more, you 
know), and then retire on your income and settle down here close 
by us. 

‘How does poor Euphrosyne manage without me? Do you 
get such good déjeuners as I used to order for you? See what a 
conceited thing Iam! But you can’t deny the flavour of my ome- 
lettes, can you ? 

‘And before I wander away again from my subject, I'll wish 
my New Year’s wish properly. Dear Jim, may you be as happy as 
(without me, bien entendu) you possibly can be till we meet again, 
and may we meet again as soon as we possibly can! There’s a 
wish and a half for you. 

‘We are in the midst of preparing for a juvenile ball to-night ; 
and as it’s juvenile, I am to be allowed to display my dancing 
powers. I hope they are fond enough of splitting straws over here. 
I may go to this, and probably dance with the very same gentle- 
men who will be at dinner to-night, just because a few children are 
to come and keep me in countenance; but dine late! O dear no; 
not till I’m sixteen, and then only in the country. We sha’n’t go 
to town till the May after next, when I’m to come out regularly, 
and my education will be considered finished. 

‘Just at present I am rather idle; that is, I am en vacance for 
three weeks ; but I manage to keep up my singing and Italian, as 
I do so want to astonish you when you see me again. I draw a 
little, sing a little, read I Promessi a little, and walk a great deal, 
so the day passes very pleasantly. 

‘There is a duck of an American lady here, a friend of the 
Ferrers, who has taken Furze-hill for the winter, and is very fond 
of driving. She often calls for me, and we whirl along the roads 
in her pony-phaeton for hours together. Her husband, a great 
invalid, Hercules W. Morant, died a year ago, and she ‘‘ means to 
have a good time now,” as he was much older than herself and a 
great nuisance. The match was forced on her by her parents. He 
was frightfully rich, you must know. Mrs. Morant seems to have 
taken a great fancy to me, and does everything to make herself 
agreeable. One thing specially draws me to her; that is, she is so 
sympathique. I sometimes tell her about you and Malaise, and 
she never seems so lovable as when her great sleepy eyes lighten 
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up at my rambling histories of your goodness to me. (O Jim, you 
are so MucH too good to your little ward!) Now, don’t laugh at 
all this. She is only twenty-three, and very, very beautiful. Gare 
& vous, M. mon ami, if you meet. 

‘I think I told you that Danescourt is only five miles from 
us. Mr. Dane is down here for the hunting season, and drops in 
now and then to look us up. O, he does drive such a love of a 
drag! He is very kind and amusing; but I don’t see much of 
him, as when he comes I am generally at my lessons. I only wish 
you had all his money. Mrs. Ferrers says he is the richest man in 
the county, or will be when his uncle dies. He inquired after you 
the other day, and said his father knew you when you were in the 
dear old Musketeers. How I should like to see you in your uni- 
form, Jim! You must have looked something like the Black 
Brunswicker, didn’t you? What rubbish! As if you could look 
like anybody else ! 

‘The Colonel and Mrs. Ferrers are all that is delightful in their 
manner with me. They treat me more like their own child than a 
silly girl they only met six months ago. The other day the Colonel 
came round to my sitting-room, and, after a few hums and haws, 
said, 

** Minnie, my dear, I want you to know that if there is anything 
in your treatment here—I mean comfort and so forth—which does 
not come up to the mark, or if you want anything—anything extra, 
you know—just drop into the study and tell your old—uncle.” 

** You’re too kind—uncle,’’ I answered. 

‘ Looking hugely pleased at my calling him that, he patted me 
on the head, and growled, 

‘*No, no, not at all. But you come to the old boy, and he’ll 
make it all right.” 

‘So that shows you how well I am getting on at Holyoak Lodge. 

‘Well, I suppose I am beginning to tire you with my chatter ; 
and as even this room—my study—is being invaded (as offering 
peculiar advantages for the preservation of juvenile cloaks), I fancy 
it is time to shut up and see what I can do to help Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘Give my love to Maman ’Phrosyne, write soon, and believe 
me, my darling old Crabs, ever your most affectionate ward, 

‘ Munniz GorING. 

‘P.S. Please accept enclosed braces. (They took me a long 
time to work, and I thought of you with every stitch. Aren’t you 
flattered ?)’ 


‘Mossieur le Capitaine will lose his train. Mon Dieu! quel 
temps infini to read a bit of a letter!’ confidentially remarks the 
old Frenchwoman, looking over Jim’s shoulder, to his great disgust. 

‘ By Jove, only ten minutes!’ with a start. 
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‘ And my message ?” 
‘ Elle vous envoie son amour,’ Jim says idiomatically. ‘ Adieu;’ 
and snatching up his hat, he rushes off to the station. 


Half a year later. 

‘Holyoak Lodge, 4th August 186—. 

‘You can easily understand, dearest Jim, what a surprise the 
contents of your last letter gave me. When I read that my grand- 
father had actually conquered his pride and asked to see me, that 
his lawyers had written to you, and that you had sent them my 
address, I hardly knew what to think. I felt pleased and annoyed, 
ashamed and proud ; eager to see my unknown kinsman, and dread- 
fully afraid at the prospect of an interview with him, knowing as I 
do all his harshness and cruelty to poor papa. 

‘Imagine, then, my state of mind this morning when I saw on 
my plate a letter, monogrammed and coroneted, directed in a shaky 
but decidedly aristocratic hand to yours truly. 

‘I copy it for your benefit : 

“ Upperton Castle, Cumberland, 3d August 186—. 

‘*My dear Granddaughter,—I purpose calling at Holyoak 
Lodge to-morrow afternoon, and shall expect to see you, with a 
view to making arrangements for your future welfare. I shall travel 
by the morning express from Carlisle, and (D.v.) arrive at Leaming- 
ton about two p.m.—Believe me your affectionate grandfather, 

‘¢ ABANA AND PHARPAR.” 


‘I showed the letter to Mrs. Ferrers after breakfast, and asked 
her advice. She insisted that I should be a fool if I did not do 
everything to make myself agreeable to him, and in fact place my- 
self at his nobility’s disposal. Unfortunately for her influence, in 
comes the Colonel, puts all her arguments to the rout, gives me 
directly opposite advice, speaks with much heat of the Viscount’s 
selfishness and tyranny, and ends up by telling me to shut myself 
up in my room till lunch, think over it seriously, and (with a juron), 
‘*T’ll leave it to the girl’s common sense and loving heart whether 
she ought to desert her guardian and her best friends for a shabby 
old hypocrite, who has just taken it into his head that he wants 
somebody to see him safe and comfortable into his coffin.” And 
begging my pardon for speaking so about a relation of mine, he 
stumps out of the room in a fume, and is heard outside ordering 
another cover to be laid at two o’clock for Miss Goring’s grand- 
father. 

‘Well, I sat feeling very miserable, and longing to have you, 
Jim, to consult (for you never gave me the slightest bit of advice in 
your letter; I suppose you also leave it to my common sense), till 
the gong sounded for lunch. Almost at the same moment a fly 
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rolled up the drive, and I could not resist the temptation of looking 
out of one of the hall windows, blottie behind a great curtain and 
some armour. 

‘To see the very opposite of what I expected. I looked at 
papa’s handsome face in my locket, and wondered how ever his 
father could be so mesquin. A little frail old man, helped up the 
steps by his valet—badly dressed, in dingy old clothes; gouty 
(though I never should have thought so pious and abstemious a 
creature guilty of that; perhaps it’s in the family; perhaps J shall 
be gouty some day); an enormous white cravat round his wrinkled 
old throat ; a pair of glittering cold blue eyes peering out under 
ragged white eyebrows; thin lips; and a thin, prominent, aquiline 
nose,—that’s Abana and Pharpar, eleventh viscount. O, by the 
way, I forgot: a shocking bad hat! 

‘How I got over the meeting I don’t know. I tumbled into 
the room somehow, holding out my hand, and inquiring insanely, 
“Don’t you know me, grandfather?” As if by any possibility the 
poor old thing could know me! 

‘He was talking to Mrs. Ferrers when I came in, and turned 
with a start at the sound of my voice. 

‘* Come here, child,” he quavered out. 

‘TI came. 

‘Looking very nervous and rather confused, he took my out- 
stretched hand, and hesitated. Then, holding my forehead between 
his shaky fingers, he gazed into my eyes as well as he could (I’ma 
good bit the taller), and muttered, ‘‘Just like him— just like 
him.” Finally, he kissed the roots of my hair, and said, ‘‘ How 
do you do, my dear granddaughter ?” 

‘ We lunched together; he, eating hardly anything, drinking water. 
After we had all done, Colonel Ferrers led the way into his study, 
and, to my horror, left me alone with the Viscount. ‘‘ Now for it,” 
I thought. 

‘I won’t recount the whole conversation—my letter is long 
enough already—but I'll put down, as best I can remember, the 
most exciting part of it. After I had firmly but politely refused 
his proposal, which I expected and feared—an immediate removal to 
Upperton Castle, and prospective inheritance of his ‘‘ personal estate” 
as he calls it—he began talking about duty, natural ties of relation- 
ship, proper affection, and so on. This stung me to the quick. 
My passionate temper fired up at once. To sit there, and hear the 
hard-hearted old man talk about the ‘‘ painful but unavoidable circum- 
stances which had prevented him from enjoying as much of his dear 
departed son’s society as he could have wished,” was too much. 
Wasn’t it, Jim ? 

** What!” I exclaimed in a mad rage. ‘‘ Do you expect me 
to sit still and hear you go on about duty, affection, and all that ? 
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You, whose duty it was to save my poor father from dying unknown, 
and almost uncared for, in a foreign land! Where was your affec- 
tion then? What did you do with your anxiety about natural ties 
of relationship then ?” 

‘**T am not accustomed to be addressed in this manner,”’ shrilly 
broke in the old man, trembling all over with suppressed agitation, 
and nervously moving his feet and hands. 

‘* What was his crime ?” I continued wildly. ‘‘ Marrying poor 
mamma, who died of want and anxiety, far from her friends ?” 

**You have no right to set yourself up as a judge over me,” 
he muttered with querulous reproach. 

‘*T don’t,”’ I said, rather more quietly, crying fast. ‘‘ I never 
should have said anything disagreeable but for you.” 

‘¢T came here with the best, the kindest intentions,’’ he whim- 
pered. ‘‘Loffer you a splendid social position, home, and that sort 
of thing, and you—you abuse me—positively abuse me.” 

‘* It’s nothing but selfishness !” I exclaimed with fury. ‘‘ You 
harden yourself in your pride, for twenty years, against your son and 
his child; and now, just because you want somebody to love you, 
you hold out your money as a bait. Your ‘social position’ did 
you say? And my father died in a garret! D’you think I’ve no 
pride ?” 

‘* She abuses me,”’ he repeated plaintively—‘‘ abuses me !” 

**T don’t!” Isnapped out. ‘I can’t help telling the truth.” 

‘*T am your nearest relation,” urged the Viscount after a 
pause, ‘‘ therefore it is fitting you should live with me. You have 
been already too long under the control of that worthless man, Cap- 
tain Tregarvan. , These Ferrers people may be all very well; but I 
do hope that, as my granddaughter, you will carry out my wishes, 
and let this—this fencing-master know that such a state of things 
must now come to an end.” 

** Not at all!” I burst out again—‘‘ A mere tie of blood, with- 
out the love that quickens it, to tempt me from the man who has 
sacrificed the ten best years of his life to give me food, shelter, 
education, unbound by any such tie? A mere relationship of de- 
scent to tempt me from the relationship of pity ?”’ 

‘*T am your grandfather,’’ he reiterated, ‘‘ and would—”’ 

‘* Why do you come to me,’ I interrupted bitterly, ‘‘ with all 
these arguments, after twenty years of desertion and oblivion ?” 

‘A silence, unbroken for a minute. Then, ina piteous whisper 
close up to me, 

‘*Can you not understand ?” 

‘ The sight of those wretched white hairs bending over my hand 
moved me strangely, and I kissed the old man in a revulsion of feeling. 

‘* Let us be friends, grandfather; but don’t ask me anything 
more.” 
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‘ And so we parted. Was I right, Jim ? 

‘It is agreed that I am to write to him now and then and re- 
port progress. Send me a line soon to say whether you approve of 
what I have done. 

‘It is getting very late, and I very sleepy; so good-night, my 
dearest and best.of protectors. 

‘ Ever your loving MINNIE.’ 


A year later. 

‘52 Hertford-street, Mayfair, W., 3d June 186—. 

‘My solitary old Darling,—I don’t know how I could better 
employ my Sunday morning than in writing to you, vu, que I am 
not at all inclined to go to church, even though it be St. Ethelfride’s, 
and the music beautiful to distraction. The flesh certainly is much 
too weak, after the excitement of this last month, to do anything 
but take a day’s rest. Not to mention that we are due at the Zoo 
about four o’clock, and that Captain Prediger will be standing by 
the entrance, to a dead certainty, as we arrive, which will entail a 
dreadful amount of fatigue in the way of fencing with soft speeches, 
and still ‘‘ softer” looks. Poor man! I have got such a killing thing 
in bonnets for his edification. And lace is his weakness! I’m sorry 
for him to-day. I remember last year wondering howI should feel 
when I was ‘out.’ Well, to tell the truth, I like it tremendously. 
It suits me ‘‘ down to the ground.’’ Which sounds very dissipated 
and worldly, but is the fact. You know I was always fond of le 
clinguant. I am not changed in the least. And yet I fancy the 
fascination of it all won’t last long—only as long as it remains a 
novelty. I mean to enjoy this season anyhow; go in for it heartily, 
and then (perhaps) become a useful member of society. 

‘No sooner had.we left our cards at the various houses Mrs. 
Ferrers considered the best form than we received heaps of visits 
and invitations. Polite, wasn’t it? Among others came, to my 
awe, a high and mighty dame known to mortals as the Marchioness 
of Quincailler, accompanied by her daughter Lady Harriet Tynpott. 

‘A fine old lady, whose white curls give her aquiline features a 
great resemblance to the countenance of a solemn ram—an expres- 
sion modified into lamblike beauty with Lady Harriet. 

‘Eh, bien, the Marchioness explained that, being an old friend 
of my grandfather, he had written to beg her to lend me the shield 
of her paironage on my introduction into society. She proposed 
therefore that my début should take place at her next ball, and that 
she should present me at the first Drawing-room. 

‘I will not weary your soul with a description of the dress I 
wore on the auspicious evening at Eaton-square. It was very chic, 
and awfully expensive. But then, one does not come out every day. 

‘I was a great success, you'll be glad to hear; my dances were 
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snapped up at once, and the amount of men who bothered my part- 
ners for an introduction, and then wanted to secure valses at future 
hops, was tremendous. That was the occasion, moreover, of my 
first conquest. Never once has Captain the Honourable Augustus 
Prediger swerved from his devoir since the night we met (son of 
Lord Sacristy, and a member of her Majesty’s 6th (Ironclads) Dra- 
goons: pas mal, eh, for a first shot ?). Of course my greatest 
sensation, as far as I have gone, was the Drawing-room. That I 
need scarcely describe. We got on very well in the antechambers, 
as we came across some of our set; but when my turn came, I felt 
most shockingly nervous, and wished the Princess of Wales any- 
where else. Nevertheless, I got through my ‘‘ courtesy”’ all right, 
and was much fetched by an approving glance from his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Canada, who looked any amount of sudden deaths 
at me, and exchanged whispers with his chum and equerry Putty 
Whyte. By the way, talking of that said youth, Sir Pulteney was 
introduced to me only a few nights ago at Lady Vabontrain’s, and 
asseverated that I was sure of an invitation to the state ball, the 
Duke was wild for a dance with me, and so forth. After which— 
farceur fieffé that he is—he commenced a little business on his 
own account in the conservatory. 

‘I got to know Lady Vabontrain through Mrs. Morant, who is 
in London, and still very fond ofme. Ienjoy her dances more than 
any others I have been to; she seems to get such jolly people to- 
gether ; that is, they are of course the same people one meets every- 
where, with the difference, I suppose, that the bores and dowdies 
are excluded; so the rooms are not crowded, and every one is happy. 
Gus Prediger very nearly committed himself seriously at Lady V.’s. 
I think her splendid fizz and the gardenias in my hair had some- 
thing to do with it ; but he certainly was only saved from hopeless 
and irretrievable disaster by Putty Whyte, who turned up at the 
critical moment to claim me for the ‘‘ next.”’ 

‘I am dreadfully disappointed, Jim, that you won’t hear of our 
coming over to see you till next year. It’s all very well to say, 
«* Come as soon as you like after the day you’re eighteen.”’ I think 
it’s very cruel of you. Why not run over to London, and bring 
Mahomet to the mountain, if you won’t agree to anything else ? 

‘I have just had my photo done by Elliot and Fry. I hope 
you'll like it as well as you did the last. Everybody here admires 
it; but you know, Jim, there is no admiration I really care for but 
yours. 

‘Mr. Dane came to dinner with us last night, and bestowed the 
light of his presence and conversation chiefly on poor dear little me. 
He begged and implored me “for about the space of three hours’’— 
no, twenty minutes—to give him my physiognomy, but I sternly re- 
fused. I didn’t quite see it. 
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‘ And now, my darling old Jim, after all this trash, to pour out 
all my gratitude for the magnificent present I received last night, 
and the dear letter enclosed. To think that you should have had 
that sweet old snuffbox broken up to make earrings for me! Thank 
you a thousand times for your kindness. It is not so much the 
value of the diamonds (which are lovely) that I am thinking about ; 
it is the continual proofs of an affection and generosity which I feel 
myself unworthy of, but can never forget. 

‘I shall wear them at the first opportunity, and they shall talk 
to me about you all the evening. 

‘ Ever your loving and good-for-nothing Min. 

‘P.S. We went to Hurlingham yesterday afternoon to see the 
Oaks Sweepstakes shot for. Who do you think took it? Sir Harry 
Vesey, the man who fenced with you at Malaise. They say he 
makes 20001. a year by pigeon-shooting, pyramids, and écarté. 
Shady, very.’ 


Captain Tregarvan looks long and earnestly at the sweet haughty 
face. ‘A year more to wait! Will she be changed in heart, as in 
form, I wonder ?’ 


Winter again. 

‘ Norman Place, nr. Malton, Yorks, 28th January 186—. 

‘O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, hear me ere I—break 
my praiseworthy intention of confessing my sins. But first, let me 
tell you how it came about. 

‘We arrived here a fortnight ago to spend a week with Lord 
Vabontrain. The house was quite full, and festive nights succeeded 
jolly days, so that when our time was up, and Lady V. pressed us, 
as she alone can press, to stay on, we were nothing loth to give 
way gracefully, and make up our minds to go on enjoying ourselves. 

‘Well, we had all sorts of fun—dancing every night, charades 
now and then, billiards very often, and scuffling continually. 

‘I don’t know what it is, the atmosphere of the dissipated old 
place, I suppose, with its mysterious little staircases and affectionate- 
looking bow-windows ; but anyhow, I never felt so inclined for 
making determined attacks upon the happiness and equanimity of 
the male sex. In fact, as I have continued my passage of arms 
with Gus Prediger, who has been here all the time in full glory of 
annihilating velvet and bijouterie, and as Reginald Dane, Esq., has 
considered it his duty to make an attempt at cutting out that pride 
of the service, I have been compelled to try my hand at driving a 
pair. Which up to this day I have succeeded in doing with amuse- 
ment to myself, and— Well, I think they like their coachy. Yester- 
day morning it rained tomcats and bulldogs; we were at our wits’ 
end for something to do. Tired of billiards, sick of bagatelle, proof 
against the charms of “‘ cross questions and crooked answers’’—que 
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faire? <‘* Happy thought” from me. ‘‘ My kingdom for a battle- 
dore and shuttlecock !’”’ We soon routed out an ample provision of 
both, and (it is now useless to conceal it from you any longer) we 
careered helter-skelter up-stairs, old men and matrons, young men 
and maids, and romped like children for an hour and a half on the 
old oak landing. We ceased from exhaustion. But O, such fun! 

‘ That afternoon an absurd incident occurred, which I shall laugh 
over to my dying day. It was on this wise. Passing through the 
hall, on my way to the library, I espied Gus Prediger flattening his 
nose against a window at one end, and Mr. Dane, ditto ditto, at 
the other, looking out at the steady drizzle. Iwent on my way re- 
joicing, and making myself comfortable with a book, occupied a few 
minutes in wondering which of the two would come after me first— 
I think the betting was 6 to 4 on Gus—when two gentle creaks, 
and the two opposite doors of the room opened simultaneously, re- 
vealing R. D. coming in from the hall, and Captain Prediger, who 
had gone round by the drawing-room, on desperate deed intent. They 
both gave a little start at seeing each other, hesitated, and then 
came forward, looking as casual as they possibly could, and retiring 
with newspapers to remote corners of the room. Fancy poor little 
me in the middle, and those two great men glaring at each other 
like that in dead silence! It seemed so irresistibly comic to me 
that, after struggling for a minute or two with my feelings, I burst 
out all at once into a mad fit of laughter. Dane followed suit, and 
soon Gus came in with his noodle’s haw-haw! No one said a word, 
and I went off into a fresh fit at the absurdity of us three sitting 
there cackling at nothing in particular. Iwas very angry with my- 
self for being so silly, but I positively could not help it. Mon Dieu, 
comme je bavarde! To the point. 

‘This morning, as I was returning from an expedition to the 
stables with Bella Marmont, we came across my Captain doing a 
weed on the terrace. 

‘* Let’s go and have a look at the dairy,’’ I proposed. 

‘*Can’t,” said Bella; ‘‘ I must run in, and write letters till post 
time.” 

‘Upon which G. P. offers himself as escort, and we toddle off 
through the park. But here I will draw a veil over the harrowing 
scene. I will stop in time. Iwas just about to give you acircum- 
stantial account of my first—offer. There—it’s out ; somebody ac- 
tually wants me to commit matrimony! As soon as we had invaded 
this pretty tile-paved show place, and found ourselves alone—I 
suppose the dairymaids were all busy churning—he broke into a 
regular romantic speech about—well, you know whatI mean. How 
I am floundering! In a word, he asked me to marry him; and 
I refused, unmoved by any amount of lamentation and gnashing of 
teeth. 
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‘ When we walked in, Dane was on the steps, and, noticing the 
Captain’s funereal countenance, had the cheek to whisper with a 
wicked grin, ‘‘ Well ?”’ 

‘I Looked at him (with a capital L), and vanished.’ 


Cuaprer VII. 
*SURGIT AMARI ALIQUID.’ 


MatatseE, brilliant with glittering shops and gaslit cafés, lies 
panting for a whiff of the fresh salt breeze that comes now and then 
in faint puffs from the sea. All day long the heat has been intense : 
the rough stones along the wharf have hardly cooled yet from under 
the flaming glare, that seemed almost to simmer and throb in its 
own golden mist. And now the soft sweet moon, rising in volup- 
tuous languor, silvers the calm quivering waves, the black pier 
yonder where gleams the signal light red and green, and these quaint 
medizval housetops that climb so steep and rugged to the bristling 
batteries above. Far west, on the horizon, lingers, as loth to quit 
so fair a scene, the exquisite pale rose of the fading after-glow ; 
where it melts into tenderest sapphire—one tiny star; while on 
the balcony of the Hotel des Pachas, listening to the droning hum 
of the tide of promenaders that ebbs and flows beneath, gazing 
dreamily at the Basse Ville as it nestles, sparkling and bright, 
against the hillside, sits Minnie Goring, exchanging fitful bits of 
conversation with Jim, who reclines on two chairs, steeped in 
moonlight, and tremendously happy. 

Lazily he lies along the gilt balustrade, his back to the town, 

_ his eyes resting now on the molten silver of the sea, now glancing 
into the salon at Mrs. Ferrers with her embroidery, or Ina Morant, 
whose fingers, diamond flashing, softly wander over the piano in 
delicious melody; but ever returning, eager and swift, to seek the 
beautiful face beside him; to watch against the velvet fauteuil the 
red-gold sheen on her splendid chestnut coronal in the yellow flood 
from the window ; to linger over the deep-fringed lids, drooping in 
dreamy happiness—the delicate nostril, sensitive and clear—the 
clean-cut haughty lips, whose smile is so passing sweet; anon 
turning away, to begin again. 

Under the square lace of her gauzy sable dress glisten bust and 
shoulders, creamy, living white, and in her bosom gently rises and 
falls a deep dull crimson rose. They have not long finished dinner ; 
the Colonel and Camille Latour are still discussing their Lafitte ; 
but Jim ‘rather prefers a cigar on the balcony.’ He is in full 
evening costume—tiré a quatre épingles—unrecognisable. His 
hair, no longer unkempt as of yore, is regulation cut, his golden- 
flecked moustache carefully trimmed, his bronzed cheeks smooth as 
a babe’s. Boots of the nattiest make adorn his feet. 
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‘ It’s the same dear old Crabs, I know,’ said Minnie, when she 
proceeded to inspect him, after the first outburst at meeting ; ‘ but, 
O Jim, what a swell you are! You base creature, you look years 
younger than my Crabs.’ 

He could scarcely have accounted for the feeling which made 
him wish to look his best after these three years’ separation. That 
he, who so long had hardly known what he had on, should take to 
his old Musketeer elegance of costume and appearance, despising 
conventionality as he did, proved a feeling of strangeness incompa- 
tible with his former relations with Minnie. She left him a child 
—she returns a woman. He would not have her compare him to 
disadvantage with the class of men she has known, would not have 
her ashamed of her—well, her friend. (Of course now she is in- 
dependent, and lives with the Ferrers, his position towards her is 
more that of a devoted friend than &c. &c.) Somewhat of a 
similar motive as that which induced Minnie to wear her plainest 
dress for the journey to Malaise brought him in perfect-fitting suit 
to meet the boat. And how could he help looking young with that 
look of quiet but intense happiness in his eyes? So he stretches 
his black legs on the chair, and wishes he could lie thus for 
ever. 

‘Do you know, Min,’ he observes, with a sigh of pleasure, 
‘I’m still incredulous.’ 

‘A propos de quoi ?’ inquires the armchair. 

‘Can’t believe it’s you sitting there. I keep fancying I shall 
awake, find it to-morrow morning, and all this a dream.’ 

‘ Pinch yourself, Jim,’ she advises. 

‘Too comfortable. But I really can’t realise it yet. Feel as if 
I wanted tangible proof.’ 

‘If you were any other young man,’ retorts Minnie, ‘I should 
consider that last remark of yours a paltry excuse to squeeze my 
hand.’ 

They break into soft laughter. One laughs easily when cares 
are none, a pretty woman near—or bel homme, as the case may be 
—and dinner just over. 

Jim stretches out his hand. 

‘ Give a paw, little woman!’ as from one in authority. 

Obediently five small satin fingers close on his. 

‘I suppose I mustn’t complain, as I suggested the idea,’ she 
laughs. 

‘Let’s look at this hand you talk so much about,’ depreciat- 
ingly remarks Jim. 

And then bending over the dimpled delicate-veined skin, he 
whispers, ‘ Sweet little hand! so I have got you back at last.’ 

‘What did you say, Jim?’ asks Minnie innocently, pretending 
not to have heard. 
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‘Who gave you this ring, Miss Goring ?’ sternly, trying to take 
it off against a determined resistance. ‘I insist upon knowing.’ 

‘O, so please you, sir, a friend of mine called James Tregarvan.’ 

‘What sort of a fellow is he? Some empty-headed prig, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Prig! O Jim!’ she exclaims reproachfully. ‘No, sir; a 
handsome—’ 

‘Good ’evins !'"—dramatic movement of astonishment. 

‘—aristocratic, elegant, generous, noble old Crabs, whose 
fingers I’m trying at the present moment to twist into knots.’ 

Jim laughs from behind a fragrant cloud. 

‘Spare my blushes, Min. What a dreadful warning to con- 
ceited young men you'll make of me, if you lay it on so thick!’ 

‘I don’t believe you could be conceited if you tried,’ she says 
pensively. 

‘ Such a lot to be conceited about !’ with vigorous passes in the 
air at an insane insect which buzzes defiance at him, and makes 
wild shots at his cigar. 

‘Don’t fish, Jim; it’s a bad habit, and I shouldn’t think of in- 
dulging it.’ 

‘Lucky for me I’m so strong-minded,’ he pursues, having tri- 
umphantly beaten off his winged antagonist. ‘Strikes me such 
flattery from you might turn some fellows’ heads.’ 

‘ What a sweet little emphasis on the ‘‘you”! We don’t allow 
any Palais Royal imitation of the real article in this baleony, mon 
capitaine.’ 

‘Dane’s head, for instance,’ continues Jim, knocking the ash 
off his weed. 

‘Say the Saracen’s head at once,’ she laughs. ‘What put 
Dane’s head into yours, eh ?” 

‘Can’t say, ’m sure. But I have a sort of idea that you 
wouldn’t have much difficulty in originating rotary motion in ‘that 
quarter.’ 

- ‘How sorry I should be!’ pathetically the armchair. ‘ Dear 
Regy, whom we all love so much!’ 

‘Perhaps you have already ?’ with lazy suspicion. 

‘You need not pity him yet, Jim. ‘‘ There ain’t no call to be 
afeard, mum,” as the man said when he pulled the old lady out of 
the Thames by her backhair. He’s safe enough.’ A flutter of the 
fan. ‘I don’t say he thinks me ugly, you know.’ 

Jim smiles in confidence at his cigar, and watches the little 
wreath of smoke curling up in the still air. Silence now, save for 
the plash of the waves against: the quay. 

‘Look here, Jim,’ continues Minnie, after a pause; ‘ what 
made you talk about Dane ?’ 

‘ Well’—puff—‘ expect it was what you told me about him.’ 
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‘ Aprés ?’ inquiringly. 

‘In your letters, you know, Min,’ he explains. ‘I read them 
so often, thought over them so much, that I almost seemed to see 
—to hear—what you did. You see, I connected one thing with 
another, pictured each little incident to myself, saw things perhaps 
more clearly than you; in fact— Well, I can’t exactly explain 
my idea; but as for Dane—hopeless rotary motion!’ He finishes 
his sentence with a gesture. 

‘So, you silly old Crabs, you really didn’t light your pipe with 
all my letters ?’ 

Jim bends forward with sudden movement to the laughing face 
beside him. Then in hurried tones, as though the words came of 
themselves ; 

‘Minnie, you'll never understand—you can’t—how I have 
longed, how I have hungered for those letters. In my loneli- 
ness they comforted me; when all seemed black and dreary they 
were there to cheer me up; they were my company when the hours 
were long and I alone, for they spoke to me of my little woman— 
they breathed of her. I could hold and read to-day what yester- 
day had been with her. Fancy, Min, when one came I used to 
lay it before me unopened, to sit and wonder what it would say to 
me—whether it would seem colder, more constrained than the last. 


And then I opened it, and read it slowly, like a miser counting out 


b] 


his gold—slowly, like a—like a—’ He hesitates for a simile. 

‘ Like a lover parting from his bien-aimée, eh, Jim ?’ wickedly 
suggests Minnie. Then, with eyes that glisten, she looks rather 
than says, ‘My own dear old man, I’m here now, am I not ?’ 

‘You are, praise God!’ piously from Jim. He rises, and pulls 
himself together; then leans over the balcony; then a growl: 
‘He'll be here too, soon enough.’ 

‘He? who ?’ very ingenuously. 

‘Why, that Dane, of course. Pound to a shilling on it!’ 

‘But that won’t make any difference to us, Jim.’ 

‘Won't it, by Jove!’ 

Minnie rises too, and leans over by his side. A pause, and 
their eyes meet. 

‘I’m happy, Jim. Are you?’ 

‘ Yes, Min,’ almost whispered. 

‘ Then let’s drop talking about what may never happen. And 
if he did, what of that? He’s nothing to me.’ 

‘ Sure, littlewoman?’ A quick anxious look into her upturned face. 

‘ Quite sure, Jim.’ 

A few minutes’ eloquent stillness. Faintly, now swelling, now 
dying away, comes the delicious strain of the ‘Schénen Blauen 
Donaw’ from the town above ; faintly comes the roar of the far-off 
surge ; and the moon looks down on them, and the silver sea. 
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Presently signs and tokens in the drawing-room of the Colonel’s 
reappearance. Jim moves away a little from the gauze and lace, 
straightway wondering mentally why the devil he did so. Minnie 
checks a tender little sigh, and rises from the balustrade. 

‘ Wonderfully lucky in the weather. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘ Getting a bit cold for you though, Minnie, in that dress. Shall 
we turn in ?’ 

‘ Suppose we do—about coffee-time, I fancy.’ 

Soft laughter as they move the chairs. Sotto voce: 

‘ Don’t you feel like a naughty boy, Jim ?’ 

‘ Awfully. Case of ‘‘ Observed. We must dissemble.”’ Now, 
Min; ladies first.’ 

Into the brilliant gaslight and the hum of conversation. Colonel 
Ferrers, as is his wont, back to the fireplace, hands in coat-tail 
pockets; Latour bending over Mrs. Ferrers’ sofa, in animated narra- 
tive; Ina Morant, on a causeuse, gracefully enduring Hatchard 
junior — red-haired, beardless, ritualistic; on another sofa Mrs. 
Hatchard, between her two daughters, being harangued by the 
Colonel. 

Hand-shaking, salutations, coffee. The clergyman’s wife acca- 
parates Minnie. Jim subsides by the side of Mrs. Morant, and puts 
her ruddy youth to flight. 

‘I expect you’ve been having a good time of it there, Captain,’ 
says the widow, with just the slightest drawl, and a side glance from 
her great black eyes. 

‘O, well, of course,’ explains Jim. ‘ Long time apart—lots 
to talk about. Besides, you know, smoked a weed—lovely night.’ 

‘Better than red hair, altar-cloths, and Gregorians, anyhow, I 
fancy.’ 

‘Is it possible !’ with horror ; ‘I condole with you.’ 

‘So kind of you,’ she laughs. Then, ‘ Please relieve me,’ with 
a final sip at her mocha. 

Jim, empty cup in hand, is waylaid as he passes the sofa. 

‘ Au secours, my friend ; assist me to confute ces dames.’ 

Buttonholed by Camille, he resigns himself to his fate; Ina sails 
up in support of her cavalier. 

‘We are in the midst of an argument, Captain Tregarvan,’ inter- 
poses the Colonel’s wife. ‘Monsieur Latour insists that every 
human being is fated to go through one grande passion in the course 
of life. Now, don’t you agree with me that it is the exception, not 
the rule ?’ 

Jim strokes his moustache, and pleads total ignorance of the 
subject ; then catches an expressive look from the Morant, and 
feels his face flush—a natural result of the heated atmosphere. 

‘Ah, you desert me!’ exclaims the little Gaul. ‘ You deny my 
theory. Yet, believe me of it; each human being’—holding up his, 
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left thumb, and tapping it with his right forefinger—‘is fated to 
encounter his affinity in another human being’—left forefinger held 
up in illustration—‘ at some period of his life, n’importe quand. They 
will lofe; that lofe may be of the most unhappy, but they must lofe. 
Hein ?’ 

‘I never thought much about it, I assure you,’ says Jim, with 
a short laugh. ‘I always fancied one grew out of that sort of 
thing, you know—-on en revient—after twenty-five. Romance, 
bah! What does the widow say in La Famille Benoiton? “ Avril 
passé, bon soir violettes.”’’ 

Minnie looks up from her corner at hearing the Captain hold 
forth, and signifies her disapprobation of his sentiments in derisive 
applause. The clerical silk on the sofa is understood to sigh forth 
something about ‘ judicious choice—mutual respect—parents’ con- 
sent.’ But Camille is now on his mettle, and takes up his parable. 

‘A la bonne heure, you begin citation, Djems ; I quote also. I 
quote a word of Voltaire the cynic, s’il vous plait. Passing before a 
statue of Lofe, what does he inscribe ? this couplet : 

“ Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre : 
Tl Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre !” 
Eh‘bien, that couplet is my theory.’ 

Jim laughs uneasily. He does not agree with Latour, yet some- 
how he has a sort of idea that Voltaire is not far wrong. ‘ Le doit 
étre’? Is it an omen of his future ? 

Mrs. Morant has not taken part in the conversation; she has 
only listened with a look of lazy amusement, glancing from one to 
another, and smiling now and then a smile peculiar to herself—a 
smile in the eyes and corner of the mouth. All at once she turns 
sharply towards Minnie, and says in a low voice : 

‘ And you, little one; what is your idea on the question ?’ 

Minnie raises her head, and the strange gray eyes lighten and 
flash. 

‘Mine ?’ she laughs. ‘Ah, I’m old fashioned, then ; out of 
date entirely ;’ then in lower tones, ‘ For I think that none have 
really lived till they have loved.’ 

Jim disengages his long legs from the fair American’s drapery, 
and makes for the window, where he plants himself erect, frowning 
out to sea. 

‘None really lived till they have loved,’ he repeats to himself. 
‘I wonder does she look forward to really living shortly ? Of course 
she does. Natural course of events—lI’ve known it all along ; and 
yet— D—n that Dane !’ 


Outside the Hotel des Pachas ; time, six a.m. ; a glorious sum- 
mer morning ; Captain Tregarvan walking leisurely up and down, in 
rant. of the portico, to the tune of the ‘ British Grenadiers,’ executed 
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with brilliant impromptu variations. Presently a sound as of the 
removal of bolts and bars. One half door creaks open; the Captain 
pricks up his ears. To him emerges a sleepy, half-dressed gargon, 
broom in hand, and stares. Probably he wonders at a man getting 
up at all unless he is thereto compelled. Next, he leans the broom 
against one pillar, and sits down against the other, yawns and rubs 
his eyes; then he produces a slice of bread and sausage from his 
pocket and munches vigorously, exchanging hoarse greeting with 
two fishermen who pass towards the harbour; then yawns again and 
stretches himself. Finally, takes up his broom again, and sweeps 
down the steps, raising vicious clouds of dust. 

A few minutes more, and a shapely, serge-clad form appears at 
the door, hesitates, and runs quickly through the dust; then affects 
intense astonishment at the sight of the British Grenadier. It is 
Minnie. 

‘ You here, Captain Tregarvan ? Good-morning. Do you hap- 
pen, by any chance, to be going my way?’ 

And they turn off, laughing gaily, down the Rue du Marché to- 
wards the sea-shore ; past the quaint old houses, with their black 
cross-beams ; past the dingy little shops, the tiny boucherie, the 
débit de tabac, the estaminet Napoléon and its crossed cues and 
balls ; the old women already knitting at their doors, the hagglers 
outside the fish-market, and the boat-builder’s at the corner,—out 
into the teeth of the fresh morning breeze, along the battered old sea- 
wall, and down on to the miles of crisp dry sand. 

Minnie stops suddenly when they have walked a few yards. 

‘Isn’t this simply delicious, Jim ?’ she says, inhaling the salt 
sea air, and turning slowly round to feast her eyes on the scene she 
knows and loves so well. 

Behind them, the queer old town, creeping down from the rugged 
white cliff; up there, the fort with its tricolor floating bravely in 
the breeze ; on the left, the port, the pier, and the gay new Parisian 
Malaise ; a mile to the right, the cliff running out into the Channel, 
all dotted with caverns and landslip; and in front, the glittering 
sea, gray still under the clouds of dawn, with its white horses gal- 
loping up swiftly to break in foam on the rock-edged sands. 

‘Isn’t it too delicious, Jim?’ she repeats. 

‘ Yes, child’—grufily; enjoying her enjoyment, yet unable to get 
rid of the thought that fills his mind. A few short weeks, and he 
will be alone again. Her undisguised delight at being with him, 
her unaffected love of the old scenes and faces, only add to the 
bitterness of this feeling. He tries hard to feel thoroughly happy— 
to taste to the full all the dreamy content of the swift hours they 
pass together—to store up the present, a sweet memory for the 
future—but in vain. Bitterly jealous is he of those who will take 
their place in her every-day life; bitterly does he complain + aaa 
Turrp Szniss, Vor. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. 
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the hard fate that separates him from her. Yet, after all, a quoi 
bon? For could she care, even were it feasible, to spin out her 
young life beside his soured and disappointed middle age ? 

‘ Look, Jim,’ she continues, picking her way among the scat- 
tered rocks and miniature ponds the tide has left for the benefit of 
various stranded shellfish ; ‘I suppose it’s owing to the inherent 
perversity of my nature, but, do you know, I am enjoying this walk 
most tremendously.’ 

‘Complimentary, very,’ with injured dignity. 

‘No, I don’t mean that ; I mean, it has a sort of stolen flavour 
about it, which recommends it highly tome. You see’—with a 
quick look at her companion—‘ no one knows we are gadding 
about like this in the gray of the morning. That’s the point of it.’ 

‘To add to the zest of the adventure,’ suggests Jim, ‘ we ought 
to imagine that we are awfully afraid of being found out.’ 

‘ The very place for aclandestine interview-—as they approach 
the promontory. ‘A cliff to frustrate observation from the rear, 
rocks to screen us in front, and an uninterrupted view along the 
sands. No one can approach “ unbeknown” to us. What more 
can a persecuted but loving couple want ?’ 

Minnie is standing on a huge wave-beaten fragment of the 
frowning wall that rises behind her. Laughing at her own ‘ con- 
ceit,’ her cheeks kissed into a fresher rose by the breeze, her eyes 
flashing merrily, she stands a very pleasant sight to look upon. 

Jim finds her laughter catching. 

‘Fair maid,’ he spouts, striking an attitude, ‘if a life of devo- 
tion can compensate, however slightly, for long years of unwitting 
inattention—’ 

She springs lightly from her pedestal on to the sand. ‘ You 
are not very well up in your part, Sir Knight. The hand of assist- 
ance should have awaited me.’ Then standing, with her little boots 
together, on the other side of a seaweedy pool—‘ Now, my James, 
help me to leap this roaring torrent. Come, do it prettily.’ 

Jim holds her two hands in his; she looks into his face with a 
bright laugh. The soft warm clasp sends a strange thrill over 
him, a flash into his eyes, a faint colour into his cheek. Over she 
goes. 

‘You little witch!’ still holding her hands, and gazing at her 
beauty. 

‘We are getting on deliciously,’ she says, ‘ with our romance, 
aren’t we—you and I ?’ 

The ‘ you and I’ sounds parlous sweet in her companion’s ears. 

‘ Rather!’ he answers, under his breath. 

‘ Almost as well as if—’ sudden check. 

‘ As if what, Min?’ inquires Jim, turning sharply, in unaccount- 
able tumult. 
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‘Nothing,’ and the fair face shows signs of distress, of which 
he cannot imagine the cause. 


So, once more, they wander along the shore, and arrive in due 
time at the hotel. 


Out of one of the coffee-room windows leans, into the street, a 
curly handsome head and a pair of broad shoulders. 

‘ By Jove, Miss Goring—Tregarvan! Howdedo? Had anice 
walk ?’ and the voice is as the voice of Reginald Dane. 


CuaprTer VIII. 


BEFORE THE PIC-NIC. 





































Somewuat apart from the throng of gaily-dressed ladies—who are 
sitting, work in hand, on the terrace of the Etablissement, listening 
to the baud and the blandishments of such of their male friends as 
eschew the buffets ofthe fresh white surf—Captain Tregarvan leans 
against the low granite wall, and watches the many-coloured bathers 
disport themselves in the waves. Next him, Mrs. Morant, in a mi- 
raculous morning costume, amuses herself with merciless criticism of 
the petits crévés, who pass and repass in full glory of blue serge and 
brass buttons, death-dealing velveteens, and hugest of checks; tight 
as to the nether man, short as to the upper, even unto ignominy, 
they march along jauntily, and look conquests through their pince- 
nez at every pretty face they see. 

‘Where did Minnie and Mr. Dane go when you left them, 
Captain?’ inquires the widow, wearied of slaughter, with a smothered 
little yawn. 

‘ Heaven only knows!’ shrugging his shoulders. 

‘You don’t know, and don’t care, that means,’ she suggests. 

‘I think they intimated their intention’-—dubiously amended— 
‘of going up the town to see about the char-a-bancs for this after- 
noon.’ 

‘Poor things! they must be up a tree for something to do, if 
they can make up their minds to prowl about Malaise in this heat.’ 
The widow is like most Americanesses—she hates walking. 

‘I would have urged upon them,’ continues Jim, with a dry 
laugh, ‘the superior advantage of an awning here and our society; 
but they seemed so wrapped up in the char-a-bancs and each other, 
that I fancied—’ 

‘ Where ignorance is bliss—or, rather, dusty roads,’ she breaks 
in, ‘ awnings and Captain Tregarvan can be nothing but folly. Eh?’ 

He relapses into petulant silence. Ina goes on with a malicious 
smile : 

‘ And so, when your fancies had sent you considerably mad, you 
made tracks for me, and haven’t said two sentences since. Let me 
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see’—flashing a tiny diamond-studded watch in the sun—‘ they 
have been gone about half an hour, I guess.’ 

‘They can stop the whole morning if they like,’ Jim growls 
viciously. 

‘Why should they like ?’ she asks, fanning herself with lazy 
grace. 

‘ Anybody can see he’d give a pound a minute for a walk with 
her’—very ill-tempered here. 

‘But, Minnie ?’ pursues the widow. ‘ She’s not much éprise, 
now, come.’ 

‘Seems rather like it’—with bitterness. ‘She’s had enough 
quiet quarts-d’heure with him this last week.’ 

Mrs. Morant looks down pensively at her little salmon kids, 
with an amused twinkle under her long lashes, wondering en pas- 
sant whether the fit might not be a shade nearer perfection if she 
had them made to order. 

‘ Well, Captain, and who’s to blame for that ?’—watching him 
quietly. 

‘How ‘‘ who’s to blame,”’ Mrs. Morant ?’ 

‘ Why, supposing now,’ she continues, ‘ that she is not quite so 
fond of those quiet quarts-d’heure as you think, have you ever given 
her a chance of avoiding them? Have you not always given up 
your claims to her society with an ostentatious assumption of in- 
difference, which pains her, but does not deceive me ?’ 

The Captain bites his lip, but finds nothing to say. 

‘I’ve seen a good many of these little affairs’—with a pardon- 
able look of conscious power—‘ and I’m not quite blind yet. Shall 
I tell you something that strikes me very forcibly, Captain ?’ 

‘Say on,’ he remarks, not very encouragingly. 

‘It strikes me,’ she pursues, ‘ that you are now, and have been 
all last week, what my countrymen would call ‘‘tarnation” jealous. 
There !’ 

‘Jealous?’ repeats Jim, with well-feigned surprise ; ‘ that’s 
news certainly. And of whom ?’ 

‘Ah, bah!’ exclaims the Morant impatiently. ‘Don’t look so 
innocent all at once, or you might be taken for a curate on leave. 
You know well enough.’ 

Then, seeing his face still so obstinately obtuse, she changes her 
tone. 

‘But I forgot; perhaps I am presuming on our slight acquaint- 
ance. You must excuse it, Captain. You see, I have been so 
much in the habit of talking about you with Minnie, and I seem to 
know so much about you, that I almost fancied myself an old friend 
—for the moment. Pardon the mistake.’ 

The widow drops her voice, and looks down in fascinating woe. 
Her observation about Minnie hugely pleases Jim, and he pours 
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forth unlimited protestations of his sentiments over the salmon 
kids. 

‘ What a wicked thing to say, Mrs. Morant, when you know as 
well as I do that nothing would give me greater pleasure than to do 
a permanent Gamaliel arrangement at your feet!’ 

She smiles graciously, plays with her fan, and looks serious 
again. 

‘Put me out of suspense, there’s a good Gamaliel. Let’s know 
who it is.’ 

‘Look here, Captain,’ she observes, laying two fingers on his 
arm, ‘I don’t know why, but I take a great interest in you—I like 
you—fact. Well, I’m going to say something to you straight out, 
because I think you are deceiving yourself, and because I know there’s 
no one else would have the face to tell you so.’ 

He tries to interpose, but is checked by a gesture. 

‘Now, don’t interrupt, and don’t be offended at what I say. 
Promise ?’ 

Jim promises dutifully. She looks at him a moment to make 
sure of her ground, and goes on. 

‘Look, mon ami; you are jealous—and you are jealous of 
Minnie Goring. But that is not all.’ 

The Captain changes countenance, and bites nervously at his 
moustache. 

‘You love your ward; or you are falling in love with her as 
fast as ever you can. Now don’t say a word. Think over it: con- 
fess to yourself; and remember what you said to me the other day 
when I advised you, in joke, to marry her. It will sufficiently ex- 
cuse my speaking to you like this.’ . 

She stops a moment. Jim’s breath comes short and hoarse. The 
band is gaily rattling out Orphée aux Enfers, and seems to mock 
the pain in his heart. 

‘You said,’ she resumes, in a low voice, ‘that even if she wished 
it, you would consider it a dishonour to think of a marriage which 
would tie her to a man much older than herself, deprive her of 
the society she was born for, and prevent her making a brilliant 
match.’ 

‘ Of course,’ says Jim dreamily. The words ‘ brilliant match,’ 
‘ brilliant match,’ seem to buzz in his ears, till he wonders what 
they mean. 

‘ Think of what I’ve said, Captain. I like you, and don’t want 
to see your life embittered by a fruitless passion. I like Minnie, 
and don’t want to see her making a fool of herself for the sake of 
an idea. Look at me; Iwas young and pretty; Mr. Morant was 
a millionaire. We were quite happy. And he died, poor man, in 
the most admirable way. Quite an edifying ending, as our minister 
said in his oration.’ 
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And with these words the handsome American rises, and walks 
off, attended by a pair of somewhat vicious eyes. 

As they pace up and down past the crowded chairs, Jim bends 
his head now and then in answer to the commonplaces into which 
the Morant has drifted, now and then hazards an observation of 
his own sti!l more commonplace; but her confidences have strangely 
disturbed his thoughts. 

Hitherto—like one who, receiving a letter in an unknown hand, 
turns and returns it, scrutinises the superscription, inspects the 
postmark and monogram, but cannot make up his mind to open it 
and read, whatever be the contents—he has never mustered up the 
courage to sound his heart and analyse the feelings within, to probe 
mercilessly for the cause of the pain he knows spreading so surely, 
and is yet hardly willing to confess. 

Has he then really been deceiving himself? Has he then all 
along been wilfully mistaking for the affection of a guardian a mad, 
a hopeless love? And is it the fire of passion, which has been 
smouldering so long in his breast but to break out now, in all its 
fierce, unreasoning might, at the words of a stranger’s lips, at the 
touch of a stranger’s hand ? 

Does he then love his little Min? And is this love, unacknow- 
ledged even to himself, so unconcealed, so palpable, that this gay 
American can read it in his face, can see it in his actions? She has 
just warned him against indulging a sentiment, when as yet he was 
ignorant of its existence. Ignorant? ay, totally. Has he not 
always dismissed the very idea of a more intimate connection with 
Min ? Impossible that he should love her. 

And yet if Ina Morant were right after all? And yet if he 
should be still trying to deceive himself? And yet what, if not this 
love, should make of his life such a blank when he is alone, such a 
paradise when he is with Minnie? Why should he have treasured 
up her letters, and made them his companions? Why should a 
little glove she dropped the other morning on the sands be at this 
moment in his left breast- pocket? Why should her likeness be 
somewhat dulled by his kisses? Why should her hand send a thrill 
through him, her coming bring the hot blood to his face, her absence 
with another raise the maddest jealousy in his heart, if it be not that 
he loves her ? 

And so reasoning with himself, he walks along, longing all the 
time to be alone where he could ponder over all this—and, perchance, 
prove to himself that Ina is wrong, and he heart-whole. But he 
must keep on his company face, must spin out conversation for the 
widow, must bear the glare of the sun, when all the while he is 
registering in his mind a vow not to condemn his darling to the dis- 
appointments and regrets of a life with him, even if she should ever 
love him. 
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‘Good heavens !’ he thinks, ‘if she should ever love me!’ 

And the passionate wild feeling rises in him, struggling against 
the strong will that keeps it under, that has kept it under so long. 

As they come to the chairs again, they see Dane bending over 
Minnie and Mrs. Ferrers, with his auburn curls gleaming bravely in 
the sun. Near him stands a small slightly- built English youth, 
principally remarkable from the fact that he has so peculiar a nasal 
organ that somehow you seem to see the nose first, and then the 
little man. It certainly is a very large nose, and obtrudes itself per- 
severingly to the utter extinction of a little waxed moustache, a pair 
of lacklustre eyes, and a huge hothouse ‘ buttonhole.’ 

The widow and Jim are introduced—‘Lord Baccarat, Scots 
Fusiliers-—and on the arrival of the Colonel they rise with one 
accord, and wend their way towards the hotel, and lunch. 

As they emerge from the Etablissement gardens into the quarter 
of a mile of chalky road that winds beliind a bit of cliff to the har- 
bour, Dane hooks his arm securely into Jim’s, and waves his hat 
airily to the others. 

‘Au revoir, ladies and gentlemen,’ he cries. ‘ We are off to 
herald your approach. Come on, old man; see about lunch, and so 
on, for them.’ 

Jim thinks with inward wrath he never saw a man look so shame- 
fully happy. He trudges on, however, keeping time with his Regi- 
nald’s springy stride, and wondering mentally how a fellow can make 
such a consumed ass of himself as to walk about the streets with this 
‘T-love-you-all, What-a-jolly-world-it-is’ expression in his face. 

Mrs. Morant falls to the lot of the Nose, who opens fire with the 
usual local; barometrical, and thermometrical conversation. Pre- 
sently, nodding towards the Captain’s stalwart figure ahead : 

‘ Service, I s’pose ?’ sleepily. ‘Eh?’ with a jerk. 

The widow looks puzzled, and awaits light. 

‘Been in the service, that-er fellah, hasn’t he? Army, you 
know, Mrs.-er Maroon ?’ 

‘Morant,’ she corrects—‘ M-o-r-a-n-t.’ 

‘Eh?’ turning sharply. ‘O, ah, yes; Mrs.-er Morant. I fancy 
I’ve seen him, you know, somewhere. When we were at Beggar’s 
Bush.’ ; 

‘ He was in the English army, I know ; rather before your time, 
though, I expect.’ 

The Fusilier certainly is not a veteran. 

‘When we were at Beggar’s Bush,’ he persists. ‘ Barracks, you 
know, Dublin. Blewsang of ours had a little fox-terrier—thorough- 
bred, best dawg I ever saw in my life—and it got lost, and-er— 
Eh ?’ 

Ina finds her companion’s conversation rather trying. Every 
now and then he turns upon her with severe inquiry at the end of his 
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flow of ideas, as though she were responsible for their dearth. He 
sticks, moreover, to his ante-Malaisian meetii.g with Jim with the 
tenacity of despair, lest he should be altogether reduced to silence, 
and minutely considers the for and against till they arrive at the 
hotel. But here he has an inspiration. 

‘By Jove! Mrs.-er Morant, happy thought! I’m going to this 
affair of-er Latour’s. Never thought of that! So we can finish our 
conversation after lunch. To be continued in our next, you know.’ 

With this pleasing prospect before her, the widow enters the 
salon, and exchanges greetings with Mrs. Hatchard, who, together 
with the hope of the Hatchards, young Wenceslas, and a damsel ‘ by 
the name of’ Peverel, is preying on the weak minds of Jim and the 
elated one, as they stand resignedly flattened against what ought to 
be the fireplace, but happens to be a stove. 

‘O, do you know, dear Mrs. Ferrers,’ says the worthy dame, 
when the rest of the party appear, ‘I must apologise for Samuel and 
the dear girls’-—Samuel is her husband. ‘They cannot get through 
the school-work till just before we start. So they won’t be here till 
the last moment.’ 

The Colonel’s wife receives this announcement with much equa- 
nimity, and forthwith gives the signal for lunch. During the meal, 
it transpires that they are all going in the afore-mentioned char-a- 
banes to spend the afternoon at Camille Latour’s house, some few 
miles out of Malaise. Dane, who with his absurdly good spirits is 
keeping the table in a continuous giggle, reports that the result of his 
expedition with Miss Goring has been to secure finally the only suit- 
able vehicle in the town, which had been vacillating between them 
and a party of schoolgirls out for a treat. He keeps referring to 
Minnie, across the table, in a confidential way. ‘ Didn’t we, Miss 
Goring ?’ ‘ Wasn’t it clever of us, Miss Goring ?’ Und so weiter. 
And she herself chaffs and smiles in return. All of which is appar- 
ently highly delightful to Jim, for he sits with a grim black face by 
her side, and says never a word. But the blacker he looks, the more 
Regy has to say to his vis-a-vis. 

Once Jim feels a little hesitating pressure of Minnie’s foot on 
his boot. He takes it away in virtuous indignation. Then repents 
having done so. Then puts it back, and is angry because it is 
not pressed again. 


CuHaptTer IX. 
ON THE WAY. 


Wuen they sally forth into the bright sun, that glitters on the 
lazy water in the harbour, the white mast-lined quay, and the little 
crowd of blouses and snowy caps that has assembled to see them off, 
they find a species of large wagonette drawn up at right angles to 
the hotel steps, as though they were furniture for removal. The 
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cattle are large, fat, of the cart-horse breed. The conveyance itself 
is painted a bright pea-green, and is farther adorned by four tricolor 
flags, one at each corner, which are subsequently, to the great dis- 
appointment of the driver, sternly relegated to a comparative obscurity 
beneath the seats. 

Minnie at once declares her intention of occupying one of the 
two available box-seats. 

‘ Who'll come and take care of poor dear little me ?’ she cries, 
hoping inwardly that Jim will swallow his wrath and take the 
chance. At this, seeing him bend over Mrs. Morant’s shoulder 
with exaggerated empressement, she concludes he must be griev- 
ously offended, and can just make a guess at the cause. So she 
pretends not to hear the eager voice of her late cavalier, and sum- 
mons Mr. Hatchard, who has just arrived beaming between his two 
daughters, to take the vacant place as he values his future safety. 
Straightway he scrambles up beside her somehow, his face puckered 
into one insane smile, and the others march in behind pell-mell. 

All being securely packed, Mrs. Ferrers discovers with concern 
that there is no place for Regy, who has mysteriously disappeared 
in front. 

‘Here we are!’ he vociferates, escaping from the volubility of 
their Jehu, with whom he has been carrying on an argument as to 
the inordinate amount of sounding brass and tinkling cymbal that 
depends on all sides from the harness, at great disadvantage to 
himself, owing to his imperfect acquaintance with the powerful and 
graphic idioms of Gallic discussion. 

‘What, no room? Not even for a little un? Never mind; 
I'll stand,’ picking his way between the serried ranks of knees up 
to the back of the box-seat. Against it he leans his six feet odd of 
thew and sinew, and folds his arms, his head just on a level with 
the careless folds of Minnie’s burnous, his hair almost brushing her 
shoulder. 

‘If everybody will excuse a dorsal view of my manly form, I’m 
a fixture till we arrive chez Latour. Pray don’t move. I’m quite 
happy, I assure you.’ 

‘Drive on, cocher,’ shouts the Colonel. ‘ What’s the odds as 
long as you’re happy ?’ 

Captain Tregarvan slams-to the door with an angry bang from 
his seat at the near hind corner, and comes to the painful conclu- 
sion in his own mind that the owner of Danescourt is nothing better 
than a conceited, self-satisfied fop. 

The driver gathers up his reins and cracks his whip. 

‘Allez! ’u! ’uah!’ 

Off they go, with a tremendous jerk and much clatter, ever the 
stones, into the town, past the gay shops, and up, very slowly up, 
the Rue du Fort. 
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At the top they turn sharply to the right—a bit of rickety 
street ; an old gate; a sonorous drawbridge ; a magnificent glimpse 
of the sparkling waves and quaint old town—and they bowl down a 
steep incline into the valley where flows the brook that comes, with 
many a mile of twist and turn, from the cascade they are going to 
see. 

Mr. Hatchard is sitting immersed in meditation, with his nose 
in the air and a benevolent smile fixed on his meek face, as if he 
wished everybody to imagine that he fully appreciated their witti- 
cisms, though not with them in the spirit. Dane profits by the 
worthy clergyman’s abstraction and the driver’s ignorance of English, 
and makes the pace very hot for Minnie. He is very handsome, 
his voice is very tender—especially when he looks up at her like 
that—and he is doing all he knows. Wonderful it is how speeches 
the most commonplace waken into life and freshness when they are 
spoken in that soft, half-whispered murmur; wonderful it is also 
how a pair of good eyes can underline one of those said speeches. 

And Minnie had made up her mind so fully to be very good, to 
defy Dane and all his works, to bring back the smile to poor old 
Crabs’ face. 

But somehow gaiety is contagious. Dane is so agreeable, so 
brilliant,, so—so much in love with her; and ‘les absents ont 
toujours tort ;’ and les absents have lost their opportunity, while 
some one else has made one for himself. No woman likes neglect 
—even from a guardian. Equally true is it that every woman likes 
admiration and devotion—even from a rich man. 

Lord Baccarat is ensconced between Miss Peverel and Mrs. 
Morant. Deserted by the fair widow, who is carrying on a mur- 
derous warfare of chaff with the Colonel, and now and then even 
pitching a shell at Jim opposite, he cultivates Miss Peverel. She 
is a modest virgin, who does not venture a remark till she be 
addressed ; dowdy as to costume, washed-out in countenance. Her 
face is one of those one always has seen before, but cannot remem- 
ber where ; she is staying here with an invalid mother; she tinkles 
on the piano, and has been known on more than one occasion to 
warble ‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part.’ Finally, she is fabulously 
rich. 

‘ Jolly breeze,’ remarks Baccarat, as a feeler ; ‘ eh ?’ 

‘Yes ?’ says the maiden inquiringly, looking deeply interested. 

*Breeze—capital thing for health,’ he continues, urged to 
further efforts by her note of interrogation. ‘Eh?’ 

‘Yes?’ as before. ‘ Yes ?’ after a pause. 

‘Had a breeze always,’—urged on again, ‘at Beggar’s Bush.’ 

‘ Yes ?’ fastening her eyes on his, as though entranced at his. 
words of mystery. ; 

‘Barracks, you know—Dublin,’ he pursues. 
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‘Yes? O, yes ?’ still more interested. 

‘ When we were at Beggar’s Bush,’ he begins again, desperately 
feeling that he shall not be able to carry on the deceptive interest, 
‘that was last year—’ 

‘ O, yes?’ much impressed by this original thought. 

‘ Well—O, well,’ with a jerk, ‘we generally had a breeze— 
generally. Eh? 

A pause. She is thinking over it. Then quickly, ‘Yes? O, 
yes ?”? But the Nose is not to be lured into eloquence again. Then, 
with a sigh, ‘ How nice!’ 

A stoppage. They are at the foot of a tremendous hill. The 
driver swings himself down, and furtively lights his half-smoked 
pipe. Dane is up on the box, and off it, holding out both hands to 
Minnie, who follows suit. So also, from behind, the Colonel and 
his fair antagonist, Jim and Baccarat. 

As he descends, Captain Tregarvan catches a little imploring 
glance from Minnie. ‘ Why don’t you come and make it up?’ 
shaped from her pouting lips. 

He pretends not to see; and carefully rolls a cigarette, steeling 
his mind against her the while. No, he does not love her; no, he 
has not loved her—more fool he if he did. At his age, too! What 
a flirt she is becoming though! Poor child; spoilt by her first 
season. He can see it all now. 

And Minnie is watching his dear angry face, and wondering 
why a look from him should be so much more to her than speech 
from any other. Why has she been so furious with him when he 
leaves her like this to Dane? Why has she thought of him so 
much this last week, and longed so passionately to chase the cloud 
from his face, and be again as they were in those first few happy 
days? He despises her now, perhaps ; she is not elevated enough, 
not formed enough for him. How cold he is, how polite! If only 
he could feel the throbbing of that hot little heart! 

The horses are toiling up the hill. The voices are wandering 
unequally on ahead. Minnie is resting for a moment on the 
grassy bank. 

‘ What lovely flowers !’ she exclaims, her eye catching a splendid 
mass of colour over the way, as she wakes from her reverie. 

‘Let me get you some,’ offers Dane eagerly, springing up and 
crossing the road in two strides. 

As he scrambles up the bank she rises with sudden vexation, 
lest he should think she wanted to prolong the téte-a-téte. 

‘No, no, no,’ she cries; ‘ please don’t, Mr. Dane. They are 
nearly at the top of the hill now, and we shall keep them waiting.’ 

‘ Let ’em wait!’ growls Regy, grabbing at every flower he sees, 
with masculine disregard of the undpe inequality of stem. ‘I don’t 
walk up hills with you every day, you see, Miss Goring.’ 
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‘0, do come down,’ she persists; and with irritation, ‘ I can’t 
bear wild flowers.’ 

At last he descends, with earth-stained hands and a huge bunch 
of variety. 

‘ You don’t like wild flowers?’ he repeats, coming close to her, 
and picking out the prettiest to make into a buttonhole. 

‘No, I don’t,’ answers she petulantly; ‘I hate them. That 
is, I think they look all very well on that bank, but on me—no.’ 

‘But this,’ he continues, proffering the little bouquet and 
dropping the rest,—‘ this isn’t very extensive. Won’t you wear it, 
for me—Minnie ?’ 

He is bending over her, trying to look into her eyes. Vexed 
with herself and him—vexed with Jim for deserting her, and yet 
tenderly longing it were his voice so softly sounding in her ears—it 
is not now surely he should speak thus. 

‘Haven’t I just told you I hate weeds?’ very angrily. ‘And 
what do you mean by calling me—’ 

‘In that case,’ interrupts he, tossing away the posy with much 
disdain, ‘ all I have to do is to apologise to Miss Goring for accre- 
diting her with so vulgar a taste.’ 

Minnie’s heart smites her, and she repentantly dashes after the 
despised flowers. 

‘I didn’t mean it, Mr. Dane. There,’ pinning them on to her 
dress, and smiling up at him shamefacedly, ‘ I’ll wear them, if they 
must wither somewhere. But I really don’t care for wild flowers.’ 
Which concession, as most concessions do, comes too late, and 
leaves Regy as glumpy as before. 

Yet when they arrive at the top of the hill and resume their 
places in the wagonette, Jim observes the flowers, and makes up 
for his own delectation a pretty little picture of rural felicity ; 
though of course it cannot matter to him. Dane is a good match, 
and she could hardly find a man who combines more fully all re- 
commendations to female preference. 

In the inmost depths of his heart, nevertheless, he curses the 
‘good match’ by all his gods, and all the time feels that he is 
personally nothing more or less than a dog in the manger. He 
would, forsooth, deny Minnie to a man deserving of her, because he 
cannot take her himself. 

‘Yes, I would,’ he thinks bitterly; ‘I would. My darling, I 
can’t lose you!’ But he knows there is no help for him now; for 
all that, his thoughts struggle against his despair. 

A mile along the flat, another hill, and they look down upon 
the Vallée de la Cascade. Through fair green meads glitters again 
the stream that flows, so swift and brawling here, so sluggishly 
into the harbour silt of Malaise. It bursts out of the forest that 
rises away there to the spire of the chapelle, hurries along the rich 
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banks and their sturdy willows, now and then turning the wheel of 
some picturesque old mill, now and then leaping down a salmon- 
race, glides through the quaint little village on the roadside, under 
the low bridge, past all those chattering washerwomen, those medi- 
tative anglers, and swirls out of sight round the wooded spur of 
rock. 

A moment to put on the drag. They descend swiftly. 

‘Who on earth is that telegraphing to us?’ cries Minnie. 

Towards them is galloping at full speed, blue-veiled hat in hand, 
legs at an angle of forty-five to the saddle, an elaborate, high- 
shouldered, dust-coated figure. It approaches; it is close up; it 
shoots past with much gesticulation. 

‘Out for a Noliday, perhaps,’ suggests Dane, recovering his 
spirits. 

‘Looks as if he had mistaken his way to Epsom,’ says Bac- 
carat. ‘ Eh?’ 

‘ Been to a costumier’s, I should think,’ from Jim. ‘ Made up 
for sporting gent.’ 

Meanwhile the dust-coat has turned, and comes after them with 
more caution, jig-jog, jig-jog, till they stop at the hill-foot. Appa- 
rently it had selected the rising ground as an eligible spot for the 
display of horsemanship, from the fact that it is more difficult for 
the equine race to get rid of their burden uphill than on the flat. 
They pull up. 

‘ The party of the Collonel Ferrers ?’ bows the cavalier. ‘Good. 
Permit that I present myself—Le Baron d’Etrier, one of the friends 
of ce cher Camille—as escort to the equipage of our host.’ 

A few more turns of the wheels, a few more demi-voltes of the 
Rosinante in attendance, round a corner, and lo, they are alongside 
of a carriage drawn up against the hedge. 

‘VelcOme! ’Ourah! Velcdme the ladies! velcéme the genteel- 
mens! All veleéme! ‘’Ourah!’ 

Latour, in irreproachable redingote, snowy waistcoat, lavender 
continuations, white hat, and straw-coloured gloves, stands on the 
box, enthusiastically waving his pocket-handkerchief with one hand 
and saluting with the other. Inside, a quaint meagre little old 
lady, a fat red-faced old lady, a fat stolid mutton-chop-whiskered 
propriétaire, and a tiny dark priest, with a face like a nutcracker 
and bead-like eyes, all stand and wave cambric. 

After this greeting, upon which Camille had devoted much 
thought, and finally chosen out of a host of other inspirations as 
being concise, to the point, and thoroughly British, he proceeds 
from his coign of vantage to introduce the two carriages to each 
other. 

‘Mademoiselle de la Radotte, ma belle sceur; Monsieur et 
Madame Chalumeau; Monsieur le Curé.’ 
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‘J’ai bien l’honneur de saluer messieurs et dames,’ with an 
antique curtsey from Latour’s relative. 

The soutane executed a bow a l’abbé Louis Quatorze. From 
Chalumeau a hasty unhatting, as though he feared a sunstroke, and 
then, in praiseworthy imitation of his host : ‘Howyoudo? ’Ourah!’ 

Civilities having thus been exchanged, and everybody knowing 
everybody, the cavalcade gets under weigh once more, and shortly 
arriving at a pleasant green-blinded villa just under the brow of the 
hill, is duly deposited with much pomp at the door. 

Enter to them in the salon slaves with rafraichissements— 
ices, lemonade, sorbets, wine. 

More arrivals. ‘Iwo pretty girls from a neighbouring house, in 
charge of a white-capped bonne. They are English apparently, 
for they enjoy themselves during the day to an extent no French 
demoiselle would think of doing. Next, a handsome young Briton, 
with a weakly-looking wife, who lives in a chronic state of jealousy 
scarcely mitigated by his flirting promiscuously and indiscriminately 
with the two pretty girls till the party breaks up. Next, a dis- 
hevelled but good-looking young Gaul, with a guitar and a fine 
baritone voice, who completes the invitation list. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘VOICI TON MAITRE.’ 


CamILueE has been fluttering about, impartially attending to the 
wants of his guests and paying the neatest of compliments to the 
‘ sex,’ which on this occasion, under the auspicious influences of fine 
weather and strawberry-vanille, seems specially disposed to be 
gracious, and he now proposes a move to the chapelle de Notre Dame 
de Malaise. 

‘ Allons, messieurs, to your duty! We go to the chapelle with 
Mons. le Curé ; we go to the cascade and—the strawberries, with 
those ladies who will not object to a little climbing; and we all 
meet in an hour in the ruins of the abbaye, where you must pique- 
nique with me.’ 

This programme being received with much applause, the little 
man takes off Mrs. Ferrers and the Curé, closely followed by 
Colonel Ferrers, who is explaining to Mdlle. de la Radotte, in 
very weak French and a good deal of dumbshow, the history of 
the Redan. She feigns, with the utmost courtesy, to understand 
perfectly all he says, and farther, to be deeply interested in it—a 
course of action which results in the Colonel subsequently telling 
his wife he ‘never met a woman who could converse so sensibly 
before.’ 

The rest straggle along in loose order, talking 4 qui mieux 
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mieux, with much laughter and a few glum faces: the faded wife, 
because her husband will keep on flirting with those Hoskyn girls ; 
Mrs. Hatchard, because her Wenceslas cannot get anywhere near 
rich Miss Peverel, owing to Lord Baccarat’s unremitting attentions ; 
Reginald Dane, Esquire, because Minnie has somehow managed to 
slip her arm into Jim’s, and they are tramping away merrily on in 
front. 

On through the pines and beech, with the soft warm breeze 
wafting summer perfume around them; on along the dry sandy 
road, over the springy moss-turf, through the solemn forest shade, 
gold-flecked by the sun; looking back now and then down into the 
smiling vale and waving cornfields, away to the gleaming line of 
sapphire sea—and they find themselves in the flower-dotted glade 
where stands the chapelle. 

Very picturesque is it without, very beautiful within. As they 
enter the quiet little sanctuary, and, under the guidance of the 
Curé, admire the exquisite marble Virgin and Child, presented 
by a wealthy inhabitant of Malaise, the glittering altar with its 
drapery of white and blue, the poor fishermen’s votive offerings 
brought hither in memory of providential deliverance from storm 
and sea, and pass the kneeling forms of two peasants, who have 
turned in here for a few moments of calm, for a few words of 
humble adoration, their gaiety is hushed, and they tread lightly, 
unwilling to disturb the soothing stillness of this lamp-illumined 
clair-obscur. 

‘Why don’t you walk fast, my friend ?’ inquires Minnie, with 
mild irony, trying to keep up with Jim’s tremendous strides. ‘If 
you don’t look out, you won’t catch that train of yours, you know.’ 

‘Walking too fast for you?’ politely dropping into a preter- 
natural crawl. 

They are wending their way over the emerald turf towards the 
distant plashing roar of the cascade. The air is very sultry. The 
woods are still, save for the intermittent single note of some drowsy 
bird the heat has not yet lulled into silence. But for the cool green 
of the leaves, and a fickle little breeze that hardly stirs the feathers 
on Minnie’s hat as it fans her face, movement would be unendurable. 

‘Don’t be so absurd, Jim,’ she breaks out, irritated at his 
affected compliance with her request. 

‘I wasn’t aware of being peculiarly absurd, my dear child,’ he 
drawls. 

‘You know you are,’ she retorts, pouting. 

‘How so?’ with provoking calm. 

She looks up quickly at his face, feeling very much inclined for 
a row; but under the simulated indifference she fancies she can de- 
tect a dark shadow she never saw there before. Sorrow she has 
seen, vexation she has seen; but what is this ? 
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‘O Jim!’ she cries, wondrous soft-hearted now, clasping his 
unwilling arm with strong little hands, and resting her head against 
his shoulder, ‘ do be jolly with me; I’ve been so miserable all this 
week.’ 

‘How enviable a control over your facial muscles you must 
possess !’ returns Jim impassively. 

‘You have avoided me,’ she continues, holding tighter, ‘as if 
I was a pest, or a nuisance. You haven’t taken me out for a walk 
once since Dane came.’ 

Unlucky, rather, the last sentence she speaks. 

‘ Haven’t I?’ dryly. 

‘Make it up, Crabs,’ pleads the tender voice. ‘ What have I 
done? O, do tell me what it is, and I know I can put you right. 
Im sure I can.’ 

He wonders mentally whether she ever looks at Regy like that. 
Dangerous looks, when a man has made up his mind to stamp out 
his love for the looker. 

‘My dear Minnie, don’t bother yourself about nothing,’ he 
answers in measured tones; ‘ your conduct has been perfectly cor- 
rect, I assure you.’ 

‘O, well,’ sighs she, ‘ you needn’t be so angry with me, Jim; 
I sha’n’t be here so very much longer.’ 

Unlucky again the observation, for it raises wild jealousy in the 
poor fellow’s heart—bitter repinings. She is his; he formed her; 
he saw her grow from a pretty baby into beauty that maddens him 
to think of as another’s; and now she is going from him to gladden 
with her presence, with her accomplishments, with her affections, 
acquaintances and strangers. So he hardens his heart, and deter- 
mines, as many a man has done before, to crush his passion, to 
conquer the gnawing pain in his bosom. And in evidence of this 
his power over himself, he walks up to the cascade with Minnie, 
talking small talk and cracking dreary jokes, banking up the 
mighty smouldering fire of his love. 

‘Hurry up, good people,’ cries the Morant, as they join the 
rest of the party assembled on a little rustic bridge; ‘the very 
sweetest thing in waterfalls !’ 

‘ Fine if a feller could get it—London,’ remarks Baccarat intel- 
ligently. ‘ Proper sort o’ showerbath—first thing in mornin’—Sat 
up late at night, eh ?’ 

The Baron d’Etrier, who has been discussing the future of le 
turff francais with great command of English sporting slang, to the 
apparent delectation of the Fusilier and Miss Peverel, is stimulated 
by her interrogative method of conversation to enter into a full and 
particular account of how he was led to adopt the British matutinal 
bath as an ingredient of his toilet. 

‘Mees, it is my delights to tob. My tob is with me always. 
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What magnificent tob that cataract! Ah, tob, you are sportman, 
you are Anglish !’ 

On one side of the bridge the grim black rocks tower up to the 
sky, green with wet moss and fern, red with veins of iron, half 
veiled in a cloud of white spray and prismatic sheen; on the other 
yawns the ravine, into which thunders the glittering water with 
ceaseless roar from the mighty heights above; at the bottom lies 
strangely still the round black pool of the chaudron d’enfer, its sur- 
face like a shield of steel, save for the yellow foam that gathers and 
swirls round the foot of the torrent; gnarled old trunks hang on by 
the root all over the smooth sable wall, their bright verdancy waving 
in the wind of the rush of waters, touched here and there by the 
hot sun and glistening with light and moisture; beyond, a narrow 
glimpse of the smiling torrid valley through the crags. 

‘ By Jove !’ observes the nasal one, ‘ not half bad, Miss Peverel, 
eh ?’ 

A decrepit old woman stands behind a white-draped table, on 
which fresh firm strawberries glow among their leaves, in the shade 
of a huge beech; cream also does she dispense to the small crowd 
that besieges her. Of her votaries the Reverend Samuel and the 
dainty widow are the most devoted. 

‘Indeed,’ he remarks apologetically, his mouth full of the 
tempting compound, ‘I am quite greedy about some comestibles. 
This and trifle, Mrs. Morant, in particular. Dear me, I fear I 
am heathenishly addicted to trifle.’ And the worthy man cackles 
softly and, head on one side, looks archly at his fair companion from 
under his spectacles. 

Presently couples drift off one by one towards the abbaye, dis- 
tant some quarter of a mile; then a knot, making the still rides 
gay with laughter round Minnie and Ina; then everybody else. 

On the velvety sward, which was once the floor of the monks’ 
refectory, in the midst of the ivy-grown ruins, is spread a goodly re- 
past, and as they come up, the guests take their places as seemeth 
best in their sight. 

Jim tumbles down anywhere, and finds himself by the side of 
the one of the Hoskyns with whom that reprehensible young mar- 
ried man happens just at present not to be flirting. Halts at the 
other side the propriétaire. 

‘ Assieds-toi, Madame Chalumeau,’ he growls. 

‘Oui, mon ami.’ Down they both go, like paynim Turks. 

Latour surpasses himself. He might be ubiquitous, so well. 
does he manage to talk to everybody, help everybody to chicken, 
keep everybody’s glass full. He has taken care to secure well- 
trained waiters; the mustard is not forgotten, the salad-dressing 
has not got into the confitures, the champagne is iced to a turn, 
and there is plenty of it; a most undeniable success, his ‘ pique-nique.’ 

Turep Serres, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. I 
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‘No wonder that wretched Hatchard’s a poor man,’ thinks 
Dane, as he fills Mrs. Samuel’s plate for the third time of asking; 
‘ wonderful how much some of those thin women can put away.’ 

Uncharitable of Regy, perhaps; but then, you see, he had in- 
tended to occupy that place opposite, next Minnie; whence emanates 
an uninterrupted flow of swift French, interlarded with an occa- 
sional ‘’anddicapp,’ ‘monde fashionable,’ ‘ Shockey Club,’ ‘ shentel- 
mens-riders.’ 

And now that the heavier ingredients of the collation have been 
disposed of, now that the lordly pasty yawns forth emptiness, that 
the patés de foie gras look silly, that the volaille is but a carcass, 
Veuve Cliquot and Jules Mumm oil the wheels of conversation, and 
it goes trundling along; now led by the shrill and precise courtesy 
of Mademoiselle de la Radotte, now by the gruff British bass of the 
jolly Colonel ; broken by peals of laughter, turned aside by a stray 
feather of chaff, lighting upon some quiet convive from the shuttle- 
cock of quip and repartee, which flies fast and strong, bandied about 
the circle, with one hot corner specially held by Ina Morant; pro- 
ceeding bravely, anyhow, to the popping of corks and the tinkling 
of glasses. 

‘ Homage to amiabity, to beauty !’ proposes the bright little host, 
holding a bumper high over his white pate. ‘ Messieurs, to the 
health of those ladies !’ 

Great enthusiasm; cheers; much imbibing of champagne— 
much more. 

Chalumeau fills his glass to the brim; and saying, as a defi- 
nition of the toast or sentiment he is celebrating, ‘ ’Ourah-ladies ! 
’*Ourah-ladies !’ twice very rapidly, empties it with uplifted elbow ; 
then, as if inspired by the wine, he fills it again, and adds, in a 
stentorian growl, ‘ ’Ourah-Latour !’ 

Having elicited by those words great excitement, more cheers, 
and a brilliant little speech from Camille, he slowly divests himself 
of the napkin he had tucked into his shirt-collar to preserve a 
waistcoat which, had it existed in those remote times, wonld have 
proved a formidable rival to Joseph’s best dittos, and turning to- 
wards the partner of his joys, breathes forth, with his commanding 
and placid eye softened by the moisture of happiness and a good 
deal of champagne, a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘ J’ai bien diné, Madame Chalumeau.’ 

‘Mon ami, tu as fait bien.’ 

The subtle fragrance of some of Latour’s choicest begins to 
mingle with the sweet summer air, as the servants hand round 
cigars; and Jim, as he lights his weed and finishes his fizz, fancies 
he would not object to a quiet stroll with a pretty companion ; and, 
though he makes for the Morant with the ostensible purpose of 
honouring her with his company, chance or inclination, or both, 
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send him off towards the cascade in somewhat confidential and 
close converse with Minnie Goring. 

The voices from the abbaye fade into the distance: so, also, 
do Jim’s good, self-denying resolutions with every step he takes 
beside that intoxicating loveliness. In a moment like this every 
accessory has its power: the generous sparkling wine, the rare 
cabana, the enervating forest calm, the splendour of the setting 
sun. The evil time will come all too soon. Do not they grant the 
condemned one ruddy draught before his last dread journey? Why 
should he deny himself the short bliss of this one hour, gift of the 
gods ? 

‘ Min,’ he says.at last, remembering her tender words and his 
cold answers with deep compunction, ‘do you think me an awful 
beast ?’ 

‘ Ah-h !’—in a long breath. ‘So you have just found out that 
you may possibly have been rather cruel to poor little me ?’ 

‘Look here, Min,’ he whispers, ‘I’m sorry. Forget it.’ 

The great loving eyes give him sweetest pardon, and she nestles 
up close to him—too close, perhaps, for his peace of mind. 

‘ Quite friends again, Crabs ?’ very softly. 

‘ Quite,’ with much decision. 

I fear that if even Regy had walked up just then his reception 
would have been but a cold one. 

‘ What a lovely day we’ve had!’ remarks Jim, as they halt by 
a grassy knoll that overlooks the cascade, with an intense admira- 
tion in his voice that redeems the observation of its commonplace. 

‘What a shame it is to have wasted such a “lovely day” in 
sour speeches and sourer looks; eh, Jim ?’ Minnie retorts, settling 
down on the turf. ‘O, by the way, concerning those said sour 
looks ? You haven't. told me why, yet.’ 

Jim looks somewhat disconcerted. 

‘Never mind that, little woman,’ he sighs; ‘time enough to 
bother our heads about disagreeables to-morrow. Let’s be happy 
while we can.’ 

‘ My dear old man again; aren’t you, Jim?’ very fondly. 

The whole sky is glorious with crimson and gold—the magnifi- 
cence of a dying king. Faintly visible gleams the silver crescent, 
heir to all this wealth of colour. The sound of waters, and the 
shrill chirping of the crickets, make the sweet evening stillness 
doubly still. 

Suddenly, from the opposite side of the bridge, comes the 
sonorous twang of a guitar; a few chords, and a splendid male 
voice fills the silent air with melody. 

‘ Listen, Jim ; how delicious /’ murmurs she, entranced. 


‘ Entends-tu les gondoles 
S’égarer sur les flots, 
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Les tendres barcarolles. 
Des jeunes matelots ? 
Le frais zéphir éveille 
En tous lieux le plaisir ; 
Oh, viens,—oh, viens 4 moi, 
Belle, Belle : 
J’accours ici vers toi, 
Belle, Belle : 
Je rame ici vers toi !’ 

The voice, passionate with feeling, ceases. Jim feels the full 
tide of his love rise and storm within him ; swollen by the bewitch- 
ing might of the hour, the scene, and the great beauty so near him. 
Only for this once—only for this once—will he think thoughts and 
dream dreams. To-morrow will come soon enough. 

The chords twang out again : 

‘ Le beau soleil dans l’onde 
Est venu se cacher— 
Tl a laissé le monde 
A ceux qui savent aimer. 
Le frais zéphir éveille * 
En tous lieux le plaisir ; 
Oh, viens,—oh, viens 4 moi, 
Belle, Belle : 
J’accours ici vers toi, 
Belle, Belle : 
Je rame ici vers toi !’ 


The languorous melancholy of the song has so powerful an 
effect on Jim’s nerves, that he feels he must either escape from the 
place, or— Not giving himself time to think about the alternative 
he jumps up, and signifies his intention of rejoining Latour. 

‘Come along, then,’ sighs Minnie, waking out of her trance ; 
‘but, O, how truly lovely it was! Now for a race home,’—running 
off as though to conceal her emotion; and the voice, resuming, 
follows them : 

‘La mer est éclairée 
D‘une lune d'amour ; 
Et toi, belle adorée, 
Préféres-tu le jour ?’ 

As these words thrill through the air Minnie stops, and looks 
up at the moon, which is now gleaming white in the twilight. 

‘Is that the lune d’amour, Jim?’ and runs off again before 
he can detain her. 

A moment’s silence, only broken by the pattering of tiny feet ; 
then—a dull thud, a smothered shriek, a dazed stagger. 

In two bounds Jim is at her side, white as death. 

‘Good God, Min! what is it?’ he gasps. 

She tries to smile, and presses one hand against her head. 

‘It’s nothing, dear. I didn’t see the branch, and knocked my 
head against it. Stupid, wasn’t it ?’ 
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Her face is getting ghastly pale. 

‘Never mind, Jim,’ she stammers, breathing heavily. ‘ I’m— 
all right. It didn’t hurt—much.’ 

And then suddenly she sinks, powerless and inanimate, into 
the poor fellow’s arms. In a moment, at the first touch of her 
supple form—like the bursting of a mighty dam—his pent-up feel- 
ings break out, and his passion pours forth the stronger for his long 
control over it. 

His burning lips pressed on hers, slaking their thirst for love 
in long mad kisses; her soft warm limbs clasped tight in his 
embrace ; he breaks into inarticulate and hurried speech, finding 
no words to tell his adoration. 

‘My darling! my own—very own! Wake, my angel! Open 
those eyes! One look, to say you love me.’ 

And as he showers kisses on the still white face, a faint colour 
returns, and, with a smile of ineffable tenderness, the long heavy 
lashes glance up at him. 

‘ Darling !’ she murmurs, and, so murmuring, swoons again. 

Jim, maddened with love, and fear lest she should be mortally 
injured, lays her down on the moss, to collect his senses. After a 
minute he takes her once more into his strong arms, and makes 
for the rendezvous. 

Through the forest comes the voice again, soft and clear : 

‘ Entends-tu la fauvette 
Qui chante son amour ? 
Elle n’est pas seulette 
Sur la fin d’un beau jour, 

Le frais zéphir éveille 
En tous lieux le plaisir ; 
Oh, viens,—oh, viens 4 moi, 
Belle, Belle : 
J’accours ici vers toi, 
Belle, Belle : 
Je rame ici vers toi !’ 


And with Jim’s footsteps the refrain dies into the distance. 








THE HOME OF THE PAST 


WE English need not travel far afield for illustrations of the history 
of the homes of men. We may find the most ancient of all human 
dwellings in the limestone caves of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
ridges. The foundations of the round dwellings of a later race are 
frequent enough on our hill-sides. The tent of the nomad is still 
to be seen pitched upon our commons and wastes. The wattled and 
thatch-covered cottage of the Saxon race is still a familiar mode of 
construction in our hamlets. We still have among us many good 
specimens of the Norman castle and manor. The dwellings of the 
Tudor period are yet the ornament of our landscapes and the delight 


of our artists; whilst the snug gentry houses of the eighteenth . 


century abound in every country town. 

In all early northern homes the central and ruling point is the 
fire ; about this are formed our social habits. The necessity for 
warmth is the mother of the domestic virtues. The fire, formerly 
reared in the centre of the hut, continues to be built in the centre 
of the hall. We are forbidden, however, to venture into the ob- 
scurity of primeval days; we must begin with the home of historic 
times. 

About the central fire is built the hall. Around the hall are 
clustered the various buildings required for the needs of the com- 
munity. The chief and his wife occupy a separate sleeping apart- 
ment; there is another for the women; the men sleep about the 
fire in the hall. Brewhouses, butteries, store-rooms, are built in 
close proximity. This is the ‘ham’ of the Saxon thane. 

The Norman comes with his power of organisation and sense of 
order. The varied offices of the Saxon home are gathered into one 
harmonious whole by the medieval architect, the results of whose 
labours in many cases still survive for the despair of his modern 
successor. 

Within this home we have a community almost self-contained, 
each member of which bears a part in producing the general result. 
The lord has his martial exercises ; the chase, which has not yet de- 
generated into a pastime ; the manor-courts to preside over, his dues 
to enforce, his demesne to oversee. The lady superintends the 
preparation of the garments of the household, the spinning, the 
weaving of flax and wool. She keeps a careful eye upon the store- 
room, and is watchful over the brewhouse and buttery. She is 
skilled in herbs and medicaments; she is learned in the science of 
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the conservation of food, and is well acquainted with all the economy 
of rural life. 

The freeman or yeoman lives the same kind of life as the lord 
upon a smaller scale. His hinds are the inmates of home ; he eats 
and lives in common with these and his domestics. The cottagers, 
the bordarii of Domesday—the occupiers, that is, of a small por- 
tion of land which they cultivate with their own hands—the artisans 
of the community, the blacksmith, the wheelwright, the joiner, 
cluster together in separate dwellings, which form the hamlet or 
village, little altered in its composition during all these centuries of 
change. 

Concurrently with these agricultural homes, the progress of 
trade and intercourse has given rise to houses of almost equal pre- 
tensions to the halls of the gentry within the large towns. The 
rows of huts and stalls that form the early marts and market-places 
are surrounded by buildings of more pretence and larger dimensions. 
Taverns and inns for the accommodation of the travelling merchants, 
with long yards stretching behind for the carriers and their horses, 
are built about the market-square. The resident shopkeeper, who 
supplies the adjacent agricultural community with pottery, iron- 
mougery, and foreign products, whilst he purchases from them their 
surplus wool and corn, requires extensive storehouses and a large 
stall of apprentices and servants. Hence the city dame rivals the 
country lady in her knowledge and household accomplishments, 
whilst her more confined life develops in her those capacities of 
passion and intrigue which are latent in the latter. 

Shakespeare gives us a pleasant glimpse of the home of the man 
of business of his time in the Comedy of Errors. The scene is 
Ephesus; but, with the happy privilege of the time, the manners are 
those of England. Antonio, the husband, is away at the mart on 
business; Adriana, the wife, with her unmarried sister, is waiting 
dinner for her husband. The clock has struck twelve; dinner is 
ready—-spoiling, in fact. They have a capon roasting and a pig. 
Dromio, the man-servant, has gone out to find his master; the kit- 
chen-wench is in despair—‘ Nell is her name ; she is spherical, like 
a globe.’ Time runs on: it is two o’clock; still no husband. Adriana 
is full of unreasoning jealousy, which her sister reproves. With the 
calm judgment of a sister-in-law she proposes that dinner shall be 
served without the master, and suggests that he has gone to dine 
with some merchant from the mart. At last the supposed husband 
returns—his twin-brother in reality. Adriana is delighted. All her 
troubles forgotten, she bids the servants spread for dinner. She 
will dine above with him—not in the common hall, that is, but in 
her own apartment: if any one asks for the master, ‘ he dines forth 
to-day.’ 

It is not impossible that in this comedy, which is one of the 
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earliest of Shakespeare’s, we may have a sk«'ch of the poet’s own 
home of early days. 

We shall not here discuss the causes which led to the gradual 
disruption of the social system outlined in this sketch. It is suffi- 
cient to say that a general change of manners, long imminent, over- 
spread England as soon as the death of the last of the Tudors relieved 
the various classes of the community from the firm pressure of a 
powerful ruling hand. Shakespeare again foretells and appreciates 
this change: ‘ By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have taken 
note of it ; the age is grown so picked, that the toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe.’ 

Of the country homes of the transition period which followed the 
final breaking-up of the feudal monarchy, we have many agreeable 
glances in the diary of John Evelyn, the author of Sylva, who, born 
in the reign of James I. and dying in the time of William III., 
bridges over for us a long eventful period in our history. In Evelyn 
we have a good specimen of the new product of the times—the com- 
mercial agricultural gentleman. His immediate ancestors had ac- 
quired their wealth by the manufacture of gunpowder, had bought 
estates in Surrey, and become magnates of the county. ‘The young 
Evelyn travelled much, and studied largely the polite literature of 
the day. He is favourable to the cause of the king, but is too wary 
to risk life and property in his cause. He even starts on one ocea- 
sion, when the king is at Hounslow and his cause appears to be 
flourishing, and attempts to join him; but he hears of his retreat, 
and prudently marches home again, sending, however, some time 
after, a man and horse for the king’s service to Oxford. He is an 
amiable and accomplished gentleman; and we may be thankful that 
he escaped from the rough broils of the day to transmit to posterity 
his charming pictures of the life of his time. 

The homes to which Evelyn introduces us are those of the best 
society, cultivated, refined, bright, and joyous. French manners 
have largely come upon us. We have lost a good deal in strength, 
but have gained much in outward polish. Aubrey relates that in 
his youth the manners of men towards women were often rough and 
brutal in the extreme. Even at the court of James I. the queen, 
he says, could not approach the apartments of her consort without 
being insulted. All this is now changed; women mix freely with 
men, they discuss with them literature, politics, the passions. We 
are becoming alive to the beauties of nature; we study to adorn our 
grounds with trees and water; we assume to admire art, which, how- 
ever, we little comprehend. We visit much from chateau to chateau; 
we form junketing- parties, and make merry at the hotels of the 
principal towns. We are still occupied about our manorial courts, 
our rights and dues; but these are matters of business now, and 
we think of them only as worth so much a year. There are still 
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some among us who keep up the old ways—who fill their houses 
with retainers and guests of all degrees—but these are fast disap- 
pearing. The land-buyer—the Sir Giles Overreach of the day—lies 
in wait for such profuse and reckless characters. With small ad- 
vances of money and skilful legal manceuvres, he absorbs the lands 
of the blunt gentry around him, as the octopus makes havoc among 
the stupid crabs of the aquarium. In the play, of course, Sir Giles 
is put to shame, but in real life he flourishes and comes to honour. 
The progeny of the Overreaches are high in the peerage of Eng- 
land. 

The middle-class homes of this period are much modified by re- 
ligious influences. Puritanism prevails largely among them, which, 
whilst it narrows the culture, at least imparts a certain dignity and 
refinement of its own. It is the means also of increasing largely 
the intercourse between the trading classes. Cut off from inter- 
course with the worldly society about them, these religionists form 
connections with men of the same way of thinking in other towns. 
The merchant in London, and his correspondent in the country town, 
are probably of the same fuith. They exchange ideas as well as 
goods, and bring the fervid dreams of the solitary enthusiast into 
contact with the practical sagacity of the man of the city. 

Everything, however, is in a state of flux and change. The old 
order is passing away, the new is still forming in chaotic fashion. 


The home has ceased to be a community; it becomes the habitation 
of a solitary pair, cumbered end perplexed with the ideas of a past 
civilisation. And thus we rapidly come to the homes of the present. 


F. TALBOT. 





‘OULD IRELAND’ 


Ir is, no doubt, one of those breaches of ‘national courtesy,’ to 
whose charge Professor Goldwin Smith lays the irritable malady of 
Irish politics, that Britons can never soberly bring themselves to 
think there ever was a time in Ireland worth a page in the world’s 
history. We patronise the national vanity, indeed, in our own 
clumsy way, much as we buy boxes of tools for fanciful schoolboys 
to build castles and cathedrals. We charter a Royal Irish Academy, 
and conceive dimly of some circle of the Order of Dryasdust, who 
title themselves to their hearts’ content, and earn the gratitude of 
their country by meeting the Lord-knows-when, and talking of the 
Lord-knows-what, and collecting into a museum, about as lively 
and as much frequented as a Morgue, treasures of old bones, old 
swords, old hats, harps, and drinking-horns, which, to any one but 
the proud Saxon or a theatrical cast-clothes-dealer, are proof clear 
as Holy Writ of the ancient civilisation of Ireland. But the proud 
Saxon never once lifts his eyebrows, though he be shown to his teeth 
that there were, so to speak, West-end tailors in the Green Isle in 
days when blue paint was his own chief winter-clothing. If we 
have heard talk of Ogham inscriptions, we have also heard tell of 
‘Mick Muggins his mark.’ Many of us will recollect that there 
was a Brehon Law Commission — which cost money. A select 
few know there is a person called the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records, who issues photo-zincographic copies of priceless old 
Psatters and maunderings about prehistoric Ireland, to his own 
great edification. But let us own that, having dipped thus deep in 
the Consolidated Fund, the British taxpayer finds Brian Boru and 
Fionn MacCooil rather dear for the money, and takes his satisfac- 
tion in flippant heresies anent St. Colum Cillé’s prophesied massacre 
of the Sassenachs in ‘the Valley of the Black Pig,’ or measures 
his notions of Clontarf by reminiscences of Donnybrook. 

Let us see if this snobbery be not more pitiful than the extrava- 
gances of Irish scholars which first gave it pungency. Is there 
really nothing greater in the history of Ireland than a régime of 
faction-fights, more or less tempered by feebleness or poltroonery ? 
Or may it be that, behind the gauzy glories spun out of the fervid 
imagination of patriots, we discover a bright and simple land on the 
outermost ramparts of the old world, where, untouched by the 
waves of Roman innovation, we see blooming the true flower of 
those old races and manners which covered Europe in the misty 
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prehistoric time? The inquiry had little interest so long as only 
men like Petrie and O’Donovan and O’Curry wasted their lives 
in its pursuit. Men condescended to pity them, and did not 
despise them as they despised the canting empirics who talk of 
‘the Golden Age’ of Ireland as glibly as the Egyptians might of 
the Pharaohs. But of late years Celtic scholarship has come into 
fashion. Antiquaries and philologists of mark on the Continent have 
furbished up the scrappy remnants of the old Irish tongue scattered 
through foreign museums, or buried in state-paper offices, and have 
detected therein clues to a long-lost chapter of human history—the 
homogeneity and character of the great Aryan family prior to their 
dispersion over Europe. Men like Pictet and Zeuss, like Bopp and 
Jacob Grimm, Gaulish societies in Paris, and thinkers in Heidel- 
berg, threw themselves into the study; and the Celtic is to-day a 
recognised and influential factor in comparative philology. There 
will be time enough to settle what share of the credit of this result 
is due to the weary and ill-requited labours of Irish antiquaries, 
when popular interest in the subject is awakened sufficiently to care. 
Our intention just now is to take a short survey of the ground 
travelled, and to, see what sort of place and people is disclosed to us 
from the latest eminence reached by the publication of Professor 

Eugene O’Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish.* 
O’Curry dug into all existing Irish manuscripts for his materials, 
and, with prodigious industry, sifted the little golden grains of fact 
from very mountains of tradition; but his judgment is not un- 
frequently tripped up by the enthusiasm of the collector. His 
editor, Dr. W. K. Sullivan, whose modestly-entitled ‘ Introduction’ 
absorbs the portliest of these three volumes, is happily a man whose 
sobriety and culture are above all suspicion of descending to the 
service of mere local glorification; and his interesting evidence of 
the ancient history of Ireland, supported upon O’Curry’s industrious 
researches, may fairly claim the sympathy of the English people 
with a subject that is too lightly supposed to be the happy hunting- 
ground of wearisome pedants. Dr. Sullivan cannot side with his 
imaginative countrymen, who trace back the old stock in a direct 
line to the time of the Deluge, not to talk of those who kept an ark 
of their own. Nor will he have it that the vernacular of Connemara 
was taught in the schools of Shinaar while Babel was yet standing. 
He sets his face stoutly against the conceit of ‘pure Celts’—an 
epithet which, applied to any living race of men, has as much 
meaning as ‘pure sons of Adam,’ and no more. ‘The Irish 
Aithechs, or tenants, of to-day are composed of the descendants of 
Firbolgs and other British and Belgic races, Umorians, Fomorians, 
* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. By Eugene O'Curry, M.R.LA. 


Edited, with au [utroduction, by W. K. Sullivan, Ph.D., President of Queen’s 
College, Cork, 3 vols. London, 1873. 
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Tuatha de Danands, Milesians, Gauls, Norwegians, Anglo-Saxons, 
Normans, and English, each successive dominant race having driven 
part at least of its predecessors in power into the rent-paying or 
labouring ranks beneath them, or gradually falling into them them- 
selves, to be there absorbed.’ So that any delver in the mines of 
Cornwall might set up for lineal heir of King Arthur, and stir up 
rebellion to restore the dynasty of the Table Round, with just as 
much reason as The O’Mulligan who spouts treason can pretend to 
open his veins and let all but the Celtic blood flow through. The 
main theory of Dr. Sullivan (and it is one which the investigations 
of continental scholars are every year investing with more interest) 
is, that ancient Ireland was peopled, centuries before the Christian 
era, by offshoots of the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed Aryan race, on the 
dispersion of the great Indo-European family. Physically, the rela- 
tionship is not hard to prove. Though there was a small dark race 
in Eirinn, golden hair, great stature, and fair skin are always the 
attributes of the heroes and warriors. The safer test of language 
goes much farther to the proof; for although the Gaelic tongue has 
suffered centuries of corruption, and though its case-endings and 
inflexions have grown almost too decrepit to be recognised, it still 
abounds with roots manifestly akin to the archaic: terms among the 
Norse, Slavonic, and Germanic branches of the family. The com- 
parison of manners and customs, again, is deeply interesting; and 
if we cannot take it as quite proven that in the Comharb-ships, or 
associations of freemen, in ancient Eirinn, we have the germ of the 
Saxon frankpledge and the German guilds, or that the Lucht-jira, 
or redeeming-men, whom accused persons should find to testify to 
their innocence, were only rougher types of our own compurgators, 
the resemblance in these and a host of other points is, at least, 
striking enough to give scientific sanction to the theory. 

But however the various races found in Ireland at the Christian 
era may have come there—whether we can give ear to the romantic 
tales of the Spanish wanderings of the Milesians, or whether they 
all strayed thither through Britain remote ages after their dispersion 
in Germany—Dr. Sullivan finds plenty of materials, in records still 
extant of laws, customs, and literature, and in a general agreement 
of unconnected chronicles, to sketch out a unique and often fasci- 
nating society, while they flourished. The one period of the sad 
history of Ireland upon which all men can rest their eyes with 
pleasure and profit embraces the three centuries that elapsed be- 
tween the establishment of Christianity in the fifth century and the 
beginning of the Danish conquests in the eighth. All foreign raids 
were over. One of the kings, Niall, had fallen in battle near 
Dover. His successor, King Dathi, found his death in the Alps. 
His Scots came home laden with the spoils of the retreating Roman 
armies, and while the rest of Europe ran to weltering chaos, while 
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England was struggling into the Heptarchy and out of it, settled 
themselves down in Hyblic peace to enjoy the ‘ corn, milk, peace, 
ease, prosperity,’ upon which their bards dwell so unctuously. 
Christianity in its first beauty came to make a home amongst them. 
Possibly the saints who swarmed in every pleasant nook and cloister 
in the land, and the fileadhs, or bardic philosophers, who roamed 
about at free quarters like hordes of musical highwaymen, were 
somewhat more of a nuisance than a glory to industrious people ; 
still they throve upon a religious fervour, a taste for chivalrous 
history, and an open-hearted hospitality, which, in these days, seem 
to be in themselves sufficiently striking phenomena. Nor was 
the ample supply of kings and princes altogether the intolerable 
evil it might seem. True, a strong central government was want- 
ing, as it was wanting in every state of Europe for many an age 
after. But the kings were not always slaughtering each other, as 
is popularly supposed. The succession of Ard Righs, or High 
Kings, of Eirinn, in this period, was far more regular than that of 
the Roman emperors. If the High King often seems to be a mere 
Gold Stick of State, who has the right of sitting in front of the fire, 
of receiving the cow-tributes of his provincial lieges, and feasting 
kings, bards, and bishops in his Tech Midhchuarda, or mead- 
circling hall, at Tara, the provincial kings, in their turn, who were 
elected by lesser or county kings, and hampered by local liberties, 
had not often the power, if they had the will, to do mischief. The 
true unit of the nation was the Tuath, or territory of a clati, about 
the size of a modern barony, within which the community of Aires, 
or gentry, Ceilés, or freeholders, and dependents of various sorts, 
under their elected chief, was practically sovereign, though their 
chief had to pay his tribute, and the clan to add its battalion 
to the provincial levy. Yet. it is certain that one body of cawin, or 
statute-law, was recognised, and more or less regularly enforced all 
over the country. It emanated from such assemblies of kings 
and notables as that Feish of Tara, where three kings, three bishops, 
and three brehons drew up the Shanachus More (or Great Digest) ; 
or that subsequent one held at Drumeaith (a.p. 590) for the abate- 
ment of the bard nuisance ; which are truer types of the National 
Assembly than any French Parliament up to the fourteenth century, 
or any English one of the Plantagenets. The lesser work of legis- 
lation was left to a sort of local grand jury, with the significant 
title of the Sabaid Cuirm-tigi, or Council of the Ale-house. Civil- 
isation itself has not lessened the influence of pothouse politics. 
Speaking of the sympathy between legislation and small-beer, it was 
a curious piece of polity to commence every parliament with a three- 
days’ jollification. We can imagine the state of mind in which our 
own House of Commons would approach, say the Permissive Bill, 
after three successive nights’ junketing with the Lord Mayor. 
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But, in truth, kings and legislators had not much to regulate in 
the simple tastes and few pursuits of the old Irish. It is impossible 
to regard, without some twinge of envy, this hardy, simple-hearted, 
pious, imaginative people, shut out from the storms of the world, 
and dwelling in a green flowery land of their own, before her forests 
were, in Mr. Froude’s language, ‘ pared to the stump,’ and while 
her soil burst with power to feed their flocks and raise their corn. 
We can picture to ourselves readily the poorer sort of peasantry, 
picturesque, as they are to this day, in their rough woollens and 
freizes. Perhaps ‘ caubeens’ were not quite in character; and the 
short black ‘ dudheen’ was in the womb of futurity; nay, will it be 
believed that ‘the native’ itself was not born, and that bad beer 
was the national beverage? But, in all other respects, they might 
sit for portraits by Lever or Lover. They lolled in little villages 
around the doon, or stronghold, of their lord; tended his herds; 
sowed, reaped, and threshed his grain (never distressing in quantity) ; 
swelled his retinue at the popular assemblage; raided with him 
upon his neighbours; fought for him at need; roystered upon his 
beer; and fed to their hearts’ content upon oatmeal and milk. 
Craftsmen of all sorts had free quarters wherever they went. Way- 
farers had ford-lights and lawn-lights to guide them. They mighi 
turn in for refreshment to the nearest Brughfer, or baillie, of a 
village, whom the law bound to keep a vat of new milk and a vat of 
beer for the refection of travellers. The Bo-aires and Ceilés, the 
‘strong farmers’ of those days, lived in snug little thatched cabins 
on their farms; they ¢jlled and reared stock enough to pay the rent 
and to supply their own kitchens. Here ended their care, and, for 
the rest, they might hunt the wild-boar or the red-deer ; feast upon 
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sirloins and broths; sup upon cream cakes, or honey, and new 
milk. They'had their prouder moments, too, when they exhibited ( 
in full fig at a kind of petty sessions, administering wrrudhas, or J t 
customary law, among the natives; or when, like so many War- - 
wicks, they strutted into the provincial Dhawl to elect their king. v 
As for the kings themselves, the rosiest ‘Home Rule’ of the t 
dreamers would hardly realise their condition, from the monarch b 
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who roystered in Tara down to the kingling who battened on his 
dozen ploughlands in Donegal. Whoever paid the reckoning, beeves 
and beer, a pipe of wine now and again, venison, pretty girls, gold 
ornaments, silken dresses, and shoals of the very choicest boon 
companions—philosophers, saints, lawyers, poets, and jugglers— 
for ever abounded in their little courts. Fancy this small inventory 
of guests around the table of one royal banquet-hall—four provincial 
kings ; thirteen bishops ; a suite of nobles, foreigners, and hostages 
numbering sixty ; three royal jugglers ; and quite a plague of poets, 
judges, harpers, pipe- players, charioteers, equerries, jesters, guards- 
men, cooks, and cupbearers. It was a happy arrangement that 
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every reveller sat at the foot of his own feather-bed; though the 
aspect of the banqueting-hall the next morning, if there was no 
soda-water on the premises, must have been sometimes overpower- 
_ ing. The revelry, doubtless, ran high; for the women were ex- 
cluded remorselessly from the feasts, and immured in a realm of 
their own, which Irish gallantry, however, named ‘the Chamber of 
Sunshine.’ Yet we have no reason to think those old Irish kings 
drank a drop deeper than many a royal tippler of more fastidious 
days, or spent less genuine hours enjoying the wild legendry of their 
bards or vowing penitence to their clerics, than many an august 
successor, who hires a box at the Opera or mumbles through a 
service in the Abbey. Peace to their ashes, anyhow; their hospi- 
tality was no cheat. We are told the doors of the royal palace were 
for ever wide open to strangers, though, an irreverent writer adds, 
for very good reason—that there were no doors to be closed. By 
the bye, it rather grates on one’s nerves to find that the ‘ Tara’s 
halls’ in which the immortal harp shed the soul of music were 
after all only a cluster of wicker-work shanties, quite the image of 
great, scooped-out, conical bullets—not to talk of the pigsty 
attached to the palace, and mayhap ‘the gintleman that pays the 
rint’ himself ensconced in a snug corner of the Mead-circling Hall. 

Withal, if their majesties did wash their faces by dipping their 
heads into a tub of water, we see glittering through their history 
constantly the rough-and-ready royalty of the true king. When we 
hear King Hugh bid an impudent bard, in Gaelic idiom, go to the 
devil, who, in the arrogance of power, demanded the very collar off 
his neck, we know we stand before a man whom Cromwell would 
have hugged and Mr. Carlyle warmed to. The respect paid to age 
in their courts; the esteem of learning, piety, and arts; the 
chivalrous tone of their legends; the simplicity of their manners; 
the jealous restrictions with which their power was hedged around, 
—all are elements in a system which, however ill-adapted to modern 
wants, fulfils some of the grandest conditions of kingship. Even 
their wars were not appalling. If they were victors, it was only a 
big herd of cattle transferred from one district to another; and 
defeat could not have brought many broken bones, their rough 
swords and blunt hatchets being, in fact, much more innocent play- 
things than as many well-wielded blackthorns. 

The time has yet to come when we may plunge into the after 
centuries, when all this fair fabric was wrecked shred by shred, and 
draw forth the fruit of their lessons without their bitterness; but 
nothing will better suit us for the task than a kindly interest in 
antiquities, which, even in the indistinct glimpses we get of them 
by the light of a dawning science, reveal a society streaked with fine 
traits of nobility, simplicity, and freedom. 

















LOST FOR LOVE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


* Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty ; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses : ignominy and shame 
Fell on him— 
* * * * 


There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart.’ - 


Ir was Mrs. Gurner’s last day but one in Voysey-street. The 
furniture was ready for removal; the small stock of glass and 
erockery packed in a crate, with the ironmongery at bottom by way 
of ballast ; Jarred’s pictures—the Guido for which he had so long 
sought a purchaser, and various other canvases of problematical 
value—swathed in an old dressing-gown, and bound together with a 
clothes-line; a battered old portmanteau, standing on end in the 
passage ; the fire-irons tied up in brown paper; the chest of drawers 
turned the wrong way; a general air of upside-downishness pervad- 
ing the apartments, so soon to be abandoned by their present 
tenants. 

The day was waning, and Mrs. Gurner sat alone by her dis- 
mantled hearth. She had toiled patiently since morning at the 
packing, while Jarred was agreeably busy at Malvina Cottage, help- 
ing a jobbing carpenter to nail up shelves, and put up a bedstead or 
two, and directing the operations of a jobbing gardener, who was 
endeavouring to reduce the neglected garden to order and symmetry 
by means of a scythe and a pruning-knife. 

Having done her duty bravely—struggling heroically with feather 
‘beds, and nearly dislocating her spine in the delicate task of pack- 
ing the crate—Mrs. Gurner seated herself in one of the two remaining 
chairs, and indulged in the luxury ofa ‘good cry.’’ Why she should 
weep at the prospect of abandoning a place which she had long 
yearned to leave is a question for psychologists to answer. She 
wept with a vague self-pity ; remembering the dreary years she had 
lived in that house, and the small leaven of joy in her full measure 
of griefand care. She had struggled on, grubbed.on, somehow, for 
twenty years, never utterly free from anxiety, rarely knowing an hour 
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which had not been haunted by the vision of an angry tax-gatherer 

or an exasperated landlord. And yet, just at the last, she shed 

regretful tears, remembering stray hours of comfort, thinking of this 
old parlour as the living think of their beloved dead, forgetting all 
its faults, remembering only its better qualities. 

‘I don’t think there’s a snugger room of a winter’s evening, or 
a better grate to draw,’ she said to herself. ‘I only hope the chim- 
neys don’t smoke at Malvina Cottage, and that there’s an oven that 
will bake a pie. Jarred might have paid me the compliment to ask 
me to go over to Camberwell and see the house before he settled 
everything, but he always had such impetuous ways.’ 

Mrs. Gurner made herself a cup of tea dolefully, as if she had 
been infusing hemlock for a final sedative, and produced the re- 
mains of yesterday’s dinner from the cupboard; but she was too 
depressed in spirit to care much for the good things of this life, 
and the blade-bone ofa cold shoulder had no charm for her. She sat 
and sipped her tea and meditated ; now shaking her head pensively 
with a languid sigh, now wiping a tear from her dim old eyes. 
By the time she had finished her third cup she had arrived at a 
desperate resolution. 

‘Tl go round to Wimpole-street, and have another look at her 
before I leave the neighbourhood,’ she said to herself. ‘ I’ve never 
annoyed her, or gone near her, or put forward any claim, in all these 
years; but I feel as if I couldn’t go across the water—for at my age 
I’m not likely to be coming backwards and forwards to this part of 
London—until I’ve had another look at her, and heard her pretty 
voice again. I don’t seek for anything from her, wealthy as she is; 
I don’t want to obtrude myself upon her; but I feel as if it would do 
me good to see her.’ 

Mrs. Gurner rose, and hastened to remove the traces of her day’s 
labour by means of miid ablations, conducted rather upon the conti- 
nental-hotel principle, of a little water in a small basin going a long 
way. She brushed and curled her front, put on a clean collar, and 
a large and awe-inspiring brooch of the cameo tribe, representing a 
straight-nosed Minerva in a helmet—a goddess whom Mrs. Gurner 
insisted upon mistaking for Britannia. Since the sale of the plum- 
coloured satin, and the disposal of the stock-in-trade, Mrs. Gurner 
possessed no such thing as a best gown; but she shook and brushed 
her every-day raiment, and contrived to make herself tolerably tidy. 
As she contemplated her front and bonnet sideways in the small 
and somewhat cloudy looking-glass, she flattered herself that there 
could be no mistake as to her pretensions to gentility. 

It was only six o’clock, and she knew that Jarred, pleased with 
Malvina Cottage as a child with a new toy, was not likely to return 
till long after dark. She had laid in provision for his supper—a 
couple of pork-chops with the kidney in them—aud felt easy in her 
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mind; so she locked the parlour-door behind her, slipped the key 
under the mat—an agreed-upon hiding-place—and set out upon her 
errand. 

She went by various small streets to Regent-street, and thence 
across Cavendish-square to Wigmore-street, and into Wimpole- 
street, the professional aspect of which thoroughfare impressed 
her strongly. She walked briskly along, looking at the numbers, 
till she came to Dr. Ollivant’s door. Here she stopped, and 
knocked a timorous double-knock and jingled the bell feebly. 

‘I feel that faint, that I’m sure I shall drop if the door isn’t 
opened quick,’ she said to herself. 

There was some delay before the door opened, but Mrs. Gurner 
contrived to maintain her equilibrium, and had just strength to in- 
form the butler, in a faint voice, that she wished to see Mrs. Olli- 
vant on particular business. 

‘I don’t think my mistress will be able to see you,’ the man 
answered; ‘my master is very ill, and Mrs. Ollivant is in his 
room.’ 

‘O dear!’ sighed Mrs. Gurner, ‘I’d set my heart upon seeing 
her this evening.’ 

‘If it’s an application for relief, or anything in that way, it’s 
not the least use,’ said the butler, almost shutting the door in the 
timorous visitor’s face. 

At this insult Mrs. Gurner plucked up her spirit. 

‘I’m not a pauper, though I do not come in my carriage-and- 
pair,’ she replied. ‘ Perhaps if you'll be good enough to say that 
a connection of your mistress’s wishes to have a few words with her, 
Mrs. Ollivant will be good enough to see me.’ 

The man looked doubtful. After all, this shabby-genteel female 
might be a poor relation of his master’s wife’s. Needy connections 
are crab-apples that grow upon every family tree. Perhaps it might 
be an unwise thing to be churlish to this elderly applicant. 

‘If you’d like to step in and wait for a few minutes, I’ll send 
up your name,’ said the butler. 

Whereupon Mrs. Gurner entered the hall, and was ushered 
into the dining-room—a dismal apartment in the ghastly London 
twilight, and containing no portable property within reach of the 
intruder, should she be an impostor with larcenous intentions. The 
sideboard was locked; even the dryasdust books and pamphlets, 
usually exposed upon the table for the entertainment of patients, 
had been bundled into a heap and put away by the careful 
seneschal. 

‘Your name, if you please, ma’am.’ 

‘ Gurner,’ replied the visitor hesitatingly, as if rather ashamed 


of that cognomen. 
The butler retired, and sent a housemaid up to the sick-room, 
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with the intimation that a person by the name of Gurner, and as- 
serting herself to be a connection of Mrs. Ollivant junior, was wait- 
ing in the dining-room; he himself keeping watch and ward over the 
door of that apartment, lest Mrs. Gurner should levant with the fire- 
irons or the black marble time-piece, or should make a raid upon 
the property in the hall. 

Flora came out of the sick-room at the housemaid’s summons, 
fluttered and wondering. The girl had forgotten Mrs. Gurner’s 
name, and had only contrived to say that a relation of her mis- 
tress’s was waiting below ; a startling announcement to Flora, who 
hardly knew of the existence of any one claiming kindred with her. 

The doctor was asleep—that fitful slumber of exhaustion which 
seems to give so little rest. He was well guarded, for his mother 
had come from the Willows, and kept watch by his pillow night and 
day, whereby the professional nurses found their labours wondrously 
lightened. 

‘What shall I do, mamma?’ said Flora helplessly, when the 
housemaid had stumbled through her message. 

‘ You had better see this person, I suppose, my love. There 
can be no harm in seeing her.’ 

So Flora went reluctantly to her unknown visitor, the butler 
opening the dining-room door with his grandest air as he ushered 
her in. 

‘ Shall I bring the lamp, ma’am ?’ 

‘If you please,’ said Flora, almost afraid at finding herself in the 
semi-darkness with a stranger. 

‘I trust you will forgive my intruding upon you at such a time, 
Mrs. Ollivant,’ began the visitor. 

Flora gave a start of surprise. 

‘I think I have heard your voice before,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, my dear young lady, we have met once before.’ 

‘O, you wicked old woman!’ cried Flora, kindling with sudden 
indignation. ‘I know you quite well. How dare you come here 
and pretend that you are a relation of mine? You above all other 
people! You who might have saved me years of agony if you had 
only spoken the truth when you came to see me at Kensington ! 
You who knew that I was breaking my heart for an imaginary grief; 
that Dr. Ollivant, the best and noblest of men, was weighed down 
by the burden of an imaginary crime !’ 

‘ Circumstances alter cases, my dear young lady,’ pleaded Mrs. 
Gurner. ‘There were reasons why I could not speak so freely that 
day as I should like to have spoken. My granddaughter’s happiness 
and prosperity in life depended upon my keeping the secret—a girl 
that was brought up by me from a sickly child of three years old, 
and was like a daughter to me. I said all that I dared venture upon 
saying. I hinted to you that it was foolish to grieve for a sweet- 
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heart that had been from the very first more taken by Louisa than 
by you. More than that was not in my power to say. When my 
son Jarred trusted me with the secret about Mr. Leyburne, he made 
me take my Bible oath not to breathe a word of it to a mortial. I 
shouldn’t be here to-night if I hadn’t heard from Louisa that you and 
Mr. Leyburne had met at Killarney, and that the secret was a secret 
no longer.’ 

‘ And that was your granddaughter—Mr. Leyburne’s wife—whom 
I saw with him, I suppose ?’ said Flora with involuntary scorn. 

‘ That was our Loo; as good a girl as ever lived, and the best 
of granddaughters. Never did a cross word pass between us in all 
the years she and me spent together,’ protested Mrs. Gurner, hap- 
pily oblivious of all bygone misunderstandings. 

‘ She is very handsome,’ said Flora, with that latent touch of 
scorn in her tone. 

‘She always had the makings of a handsome woman, but she’s 
improved wonderfully since her marriage. Prosperity makes a great 
difference in people. I was counted a good-looking young woman 
in my day,’ sighed Mrs. Gurner, ‘ but quite a different style from our 
Loo. She takes after the Gurners. The Shrubsons were fair and 
blue-eyed. My daughter that went to Australia was a thorough 
Shrubson ; her eyes were as blue as yours; yes, my dear young 
lady, just such eyes as yours.’ 

Flora was not interested in these personal details. She was 
thinking with deepest anger and regret how much pain this wretched 
old woman could have spared her. 

‘Did you know that my husband considered himself guilty of 
Walter Leyburne’s death,’ she asked; ‘and that your son traded 
upon his knowledge of my husband’s secret, and extorted money from 
Dr. Ollivant ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Ollivant; if my son Jarred demeaned himself to do 
that, he did it without my knowledge. I was never trusted by Jarred 
an inch further than it suited his convenience to trust me. Many 
a time have I suspected that he had means of getting money 
beyond my knowledge; but never did I think of anything so bad as 
that. All he told me about Mr. Leyburne was, that he was sup- 
posed to be dead, but was really alive, and that he was going to 
marry our Loo. He had been engaged to you, and it was only his 
supposed death that set him free. Of course my feelings and my 
interest were with Loo, the granddaughter I had brought up from 
an infant. She hadn’t got through so much as the measles when 
she came to me, and I think if she whooped for one month the 
second year I had her, she whooped for ten. I never knew a child 
have the whooping-cough so long or so strong.’ 

‘Why did you come here to-night ?’ asked Flora. ‘ Was it to 
gloat over my misery? My husband is dying.’ 
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‘Gloat over your misery! O my blessed lamb, how can you 
say such cruel words ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Gurner. ‘ You cut me to 
the quick. If you were to take a knife and plunge it into me, you 
couldn’t hurt me worse. I came because I am going to leave this 
neighbourhood, and at my age a three-mile distance is an inscruper- 
able obstacle ; and I felt a yearning to see you before I left Voysey- 
street.’ 

‘I can’t understand why you should wish to see me,’ said Flora. 
The butler brought in the lamp at this moment, and placed it on 
the table, illuminating Mrs. Gurner’s time-worn visage, which was 
turned towards Flora with a piteous deprecating look. ‘Nor can I 
understand why you should come to me with a falsehood, and an- 
nounce yourself as a relation.’ 

‘ Suppose 1 were to tell you that there was no falsehood at all 
in that statement, Mrs. Ollivant. Suppose I were to tell you that 
four years ago, when I first heard of you living with your papa in 
Fitzroy-square, I knew you were my own blood-relation—my own 
granddaughter—as near to me as our Loo is—my dead daughter’s 
only child—-and yet kept myself aloof from you, and wouldn’t come 
anigh you, or seek to benefit by your father’s wealth to the extent 
of a sixpence, for fear I should bring trouble and shame upon you. 
Perhaps you would think a little better ofme, and feel a little more 
kindly towards me, if you knew that.’ 

‘Is this true ?’ gasped Flora. 

‘Gospel truth, every word of it. When I came to see you at 
Kensington, and spoke to you of my daughter that went to Australia 
and married, and died young, leaving an only child, a girl—just 
such a one as you, perhaps—it was of your own blessed mother I 
spoke, though I couldn’t put it clearer. It was my daughter, Mary 
Gurner, that your father married, though she changed her name when 
she went across the sea, on account of family troubles at home ; 
bitter disgrace that came upon her poor foolish father, through em- 
bezzling his employer’s money to lay it on one of those sinful race- 
horses, which are always leading men to destruction; and if there 
was an act of parliament passed to have them all exterminiated it 
would be a blessing for wives and families. My husband, James 
Gurner, was as fine a man as you could see in a day’s walk, but 
race-horses and horsey companions were the ruin of him; and one 
miserable morning I saw him led away from his own breakfast-table, 
with handcuffs under his coat-sleeves. There was no Portland or 
Dartmoor in those days, so my James was sent over the water to 
Van Diemen’s Land, where they took him to a dreadful place called 
Tasman’s Peninsula, a bit of land hanging on to the world by a 
thread as you may say, and with the sea all raging and roaring 
round it, and sharks playing about in the scurf, and a chain of 
savage dogs to guard the poor misguided creatures that was sent 
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there. And there they dressed my poor James in gray and yellow, 
and called him a canary bird; which the disgrace of it and the 
poor diet broke his heart, and he went off with congestion of the 
lungs in the second year of his time. Mary was passionately fond 
of her father; so she went out to Van Diemen’s Land after him, 
and took any situation she could get there, so as to be near him, 
and to see him now and then, when the rules and regulations per- 
mitted.’ 

‘And she was my mother!’ murmured Flora wonderingly. 

It seemed a hard thing to have this ignominy cast upon her all 
at once; to know that her maternal grandfather had been a convict, 
that her maternal grandmother was a person whose relationship she 
must needs blush to own. The only comforting part of the story 
was that which concerned her mother. It was some consolation to 
know that she had been tender and devoted, unselfish and faithful. 

‘My poor mother!’ she repeated; ‘she went out alone to that 
strange country to be near her wretched father?’ 

‘ Yes, she was with him when he died; and then she left Van 
Diemen’s Land and went as nursery governess in a family that 
travelled from one place to another, unsettled like, till they took 
up their residence at Hobart Town; and a year or two afterwards 
your father saw her, and fell in love with her, and married her 
off-hand. She wrote to tell me how happy she was, and she sent me 
money very often; but she implored me never to let her husband 
know that she was the daughter ofa felon. ‘‘ It wouldn’t turn him 
against me,”’ she said, ‘‘ he’s too true for that ; but it would grieve 
him to the heart; it might break his heart to know that his child 
was descended from a convict.” So I made a solemn promise that 
I would never hold any communication except with her, and never 
intrude myself on her married life when she came home to England ; 
little thinking that she was to be taken away so soon, and that I 
was to lose ali the help and comfort that she had been to me. But 
I kept my promise, and never came near you or your father, or put 
forward a claim to your notice, though I knew you were living two 
or three streets off, rolling in riches.’ 

‘It was very good of you,’ said Flora gently. ‘I would gladly 
have given you any assistance in my power; indeed it would have 
been only a duty, had I known your claim upon me. Anything I 
can do for you now—’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Mrs. Gurner eagerly ; ‘don’t think that; pray 
don’t think that! I didn’t come here for what I could get. I 
hadn’t a mercenary thought. The little that I want for the few 
years I have to live my son Jarred is pretty safe to provide, thanks 
to Mr. Leyburne, who allows him a handsome income; and I believe 
he means to turn over a new leaf, and not squander it on horse- 
racing, as he has done, which things have been looking brighter 
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for us this last few weeks than they have for a long time. No, 
my pretty love, I didn’t come here to ask for anything; I only 
came for one look at your sweet face, so like poor Mary’s. I should 
never have let out about the relationship, perhaps, if it hadn’t been 
for your man-servant, with his high and mighty airs; throwing out 
that I was a beggar, and as good as shutting the door in my face. 
That was too much for my feelings, as a lady, and I blurted out 
the truth, just to let him know that he was talking to his betters.’ 

‘I am very glad you have told me the truth,’ said Flora gravely. 
‘I was foolishly proud when I thought myself superior to your 
granddaughter. It is only right that I should be humiliated. Do 
not suppose that I am ashamed of my dear mother,’ she added 
hastily ; ‘I honour her memory for her devotion and her love. But 
—but—you can understand that it wounds me a little to know that 
my grandfather was a felon.’ 

‘I didn’t ought to have told you,’ exclaimed Mrs. Gurner, con- 
science-stricken, ‘ but I couldn’t resist it, when you spoke so un- 
kindly just now, knowing how I'd sacrificed my own feelings and 
my own interest to keep my promise to your mother.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ said Flora humbly; ‘I am too unhappy to be 
kind.’ 

And then it occurred to her that she was called upon to make 
some demonstration of affection—perhaps to kiss this newly-dis- 
covered grandmother—and she felt that she could not. Money she 
could give, or kindness ; but affection was not forthcoming at so short 
a notice. 

‘Let me help you in some way,’ she said. ‘I shall be very 
glad if I can be of any use to you. I have plenty of money always 
at my disposal. You need never want for anything that I can give.’ 

‘God bless you, my lamb!’ sobbed Mrs. Gurner; ‘you're 
your mother all over. I won’t pretend that a five-pound note, 
once in a way, wouldn’t be a godsend: for even if Jarred does 
keep things straight for the future, it would be a comfort to me to 
know that I had a pound or two of my own laid by. And if you 
will let me come and see you now and then—say once in six weeks, 
for instance—and sit and talk of your poor mother for half an hour 
or so, it would do me a world of good.’ 

‘Come as often as you like, by and by,’ said Flora, ‘ if my hus- 
band recovers. But I fear he is dying.’ 

‘My blessed love, while there’s life there’s hope.’ 

‘ That is what the doctors tell me. He has lingered longer than 
they expected, but there is no sign of recovery yet, and the hope 
seems so faint.’ 
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‘ Elle aimait, elle aimait comme aiment les courtisanes et les anges, avec orgueil, 
avec humilité.’ 

Warez Flora watched and waited beside the bed where her hus- 
band lay, life trembling in the balance, life at odds with death which 
should prevail, doctors doubtful, and discoursing only in vaguest 
oracles, nurses fain to admit that they had rarely seen a patient 
brought lower, even when the last awful damps of swift-coming mor- 
tality stole over the ashen face, indicative of inevitable doom— while 
Flora spent her days and nights in passionate bursts of tearful prayer, 
or intervals of silent hopelessness, that other fair young wife, Louisa 
Leyburne, knew only the gladness and beauty of life; wandering from 
one fair scene to another, from lake to mountain, from wild seashore to 
verdant inland valley, unspeakably happy with that one companion 
who was to her mind an epitome ofall that is noblest and brightest in 
mankind. Perhaps there is no condition of the human mind which 
comes nearer perfect happiness than that of the fetish-worshipper 
—the man or woman whose life is governed by a master-passion, 
whose thoughts and desires all tend to one fixed centre, whose aspira- 
tions follow one ever-shining star—and of all such idolaters the wife 
who adores her husband is the happiest. Life for her is as ecstatic 
as that one mystic night-watch in the sanctuary when the deluded 
Indian girl believes she holds communion with her god. She is no 
less blind in her devotion, no less exalted in her surrender of self, 
merged in an imagined divinity. In three years of wedded life it 
had never occurred to Louisa that this genius who had made her his 
handmaiden was after all of the same clay as his fellow-men ; 
moulded like them out of various weaknesses; like them prone to 
err. Toher he seemed simply perfect. To suppose that Raffaelle 
had been a better painter, or Rubens a more useful member of so- 
ciety, than Walter Leyburne would have been rank blasphemy in 
the opinion of his wife. The world would think so, of course, for 
some time to come, both Raffaelle and Rubens having been more 
fortunate in their surroundings and opportunities; but for her, who 
knew him, to set earth’s grandest genius above him would have been 
impossible. 

‘I know what you can do, Walter, when once you make up 
your mind to work honestly,’ she would say to him sometimes, with 
a superb air of conviction, ‘and I long for the day when you will 
really begin your career.’ 

‘ My love, let us make the most of our honeymoon,’ the young 
husband had answered gaily. 

But the honeymoon had now lasted three years—three years of 
the brightest, easiest, most unconventional life possible to two happy 
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lovers—and Louisa declared that it was time for her husband to set 
to work. He had not been altogether wasting his days during that 
sunny idlesse in fair foreign lands. His studies and sketches would 
have loaded a Pickford van. He had exhibited a genre picture here 
and there: in Brussels, where Madou himself had complimented 
the young Englishman; in Milan; in Paris, where the critics had 
been for the most part favourable to the nameless stranger. The 
pictures were the simplest of compositions, but showed power. Loo 
reading a letter in a sunlit garden ; Loo playing with her baby in the 
firelight ; Loo looking dreamily across the moonlit wayes ; always 
Loo; that most patient and devoted of models was never weary. 

Utterly serene had been those three years of wedded life to the 
idol himself. It is astonishing how slow the human fetish is to tire 
of incense or worship. Walter accepted his wife’s adoration with a 
charming equanimity; sunned himself in her admiring smiles; felt 
that he must really possess some latent element of greatness, or so 
sensible a woman could not think so much of him. Not for one 
instant, not with one passing thought, transient as summer light- 
ning, had he ever regretted his unequal marriage. Loo suited him 
to perfection, amused him, interested him, astonished him by the 
development of an ever-widening mind. He felt as Pygmalion the 
sculptor might have felt if his animated statue had been a clever 
woman instead of a nonentity. He would sit in a half-dreamy idle- 
ness and wonder at Loo’s cleverness, and say to himself, ‘ This is 
my work. If she had never loved me, this peerless gem might still 
have been fetching beer and sweeping floors in Voysey-street.’ He 
had no foolish shame in the remembrance that she had once been 
doomed to base drudgery. He was proud of her emancipation, 
proud of that instinct of his which had discerned the jewel on the 
dungheap. 

One day, when Loo had been reproaching him tenderly for his 
desultory work, his indifference to renown, he put his arm round her 
and drew her to the cheval-glass. 

‘ Look there, Loo,’ he said; ‘that is the one picture I am proud 
of. Work as hard as I may, I shall never beat that.’ 

No, it was not possible to be happier than these two were, for 
they had the exquisite delight of looking back to days when the 
future, now so fair, was clouded and gloomy; and one of them, at 
least, felt like a captive who had escaped from prison; nay, almost 
like a soul released from its clay, and translated to a more ethereal 
world than this common earth. 

‘Sometimes I almost fancy my life with you must be one long 
delicious dream,’ Loo said to her husband. ‘It is bright enough 
and wonderful enough for that.’ 

And now, having scampered through Scotland, and explored Ire- 
land, from the Giant’s Causeway to the cliffs of Moher, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Leyburne went back to London, and there was serious talk 
between them of beginning a steady-going, hard-working life in one 
of those pretty houses in that South-Kensington district where 
painters love to congregate. 

For Loo had talked her husband into the belief that the time had 
now come for him to begin his career. The praises won by that last 
little picture of his were enough to fire ambition in a duller breast 
than Walter Leyburne’s. He had needed just so much recognition 
of his genius as a stimulus to exertion. His love of art had always 
kept his pencil busy, and he had been improving himself uncon- 
sciously during the last three years ; but this taste of absolute success 
inspired him with new earnestness. He was more at ease too, 
after that meeting with Flora; for the knowledge that he had acted 
meanly to Mark Chamney’s daughter had been the one drop of bitter 
in his honeyed cup. A natural aversion from all mental effort, a 
sybaritish shrinking from an unpleasant duty, had kept him from 
any attempt at explanation, after he had returned, as one resusci- 
tated from death, to the realities and obligations of life. Flora was 
married and happy, he had said to himself. What could it matter to 
her whether he were living or dead? And as for Dr. Ollivant—who 
might possibly have some scruples of conscience on account of that 
struggle on the Devonian cliff—it behoved him to suffer a little for 
that outbreak of evil passion, more especially as he had won the 
object of his heart’s desire in Flora Chamney. And thus time had 
slipped by, and Walter Leyburne had made no sign; and it was only 
when he was brought face to face with the consequences of his con- 
duct in that interview with Flora, when he saw her lifeless at his 
feet, and heard how she had suffered for his sake, that he realised 
the extent of that sin of omission of which he had been guilty. He 
would have given much to atone for his wrong-doing, but there had 
been a tone in Flora’s farewell that forbade all hope of friendship in 
the future; and then he and Dr. Ollivant had never got on very 
well together ; there had been always a mute antagonism, a lurking 





jealousy. 
‘Lass das Vergangne vergangen seyn!’’ ‘‘ Let what is 
broken so remain!” ’ said Mr. Leyburne with a sigh. 


The painter and his wife came to London a few days after the 
migration from Voysey-street ; and while Walter dined with some 
art-friends at an artists’-club, Loo drove over to Camberwell, and 
spent the evening with Jarred and Mrs. Gurner in their new abode, 
which had just now all the charm of novelty, so that its very defects 
were extolled as beauties. Even Louisa was pleased with the queer 
little cottage on the bank of the canal. It was pleasantly secluded, 
and altogether an agreeable change from the publicity of Voysey- 
street, where on summer evenings the inhabitants seemed to live 
chiefly on their doorsteps; women standing in little groups, gos- 
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siping, with portentous countenances, as if their talk were of the 
fate of nations ; children squatting on the shallow steps, or swarm- 
ing on the scrapers. There was the privacy of a home in this 
sheltered little garden, and this old-fashioned cottage with its win- 
dows opening on the grass-plat, its humble aspirations towards the 
beautiful, in the way of an ornamental gable or two and a fanciful 
chimney-pot. 

It was a strange thing for Loo to sit in the little parlour, drink- 
ing tea in state, and suffering herself to be admired by her delighted 
relatives, as if she had been a princess of the blood-royal receiving 
the homage of her subjects. Mrs. Gurner contemplated her grand- 
daughter with a rapture that was almost religious in its fervour ; 
handled the material of Louisa’s dress, speculated upon its cost per 
yard, expatiated on the beauty of the Maltese lace, which Loo wore 
with a royal carelessness. 

‘And I suppose your maid comes in for all your cast-off dresses,’ 
remarked Mrs. Gurner, with a sigh, ‘ and will dispose of that lace 
to some one in the wardrobe business for a mere song ?’ 

‘I am not quite so extravagant as to throw real lace aside, 
grandma,’ replied Loo; ‘ but my maid certainly has the reversion 
of my dresses. You see, I could not think of offering a dress I had 
worn to you; but if you really admire this gray silk—’ 

‘ Admire it, Louisa!’ ejaculated the elderly lady ; ‘ I never saw 
a lovelier dress, or one that more bespeaks the lady ; and when you 
have worn it as long as you can wear it, made a hack of it even, it 
would turn and do up lovely for me, and plenty to spare for turn- 
ings, you being so much taller.’ 

‘Then you shall have it, grandma, and I promise not to hack 
it. But I should like to wear it a little longer, as it is a favourite 
dress of Walter’s,’ added Loo, with a blush, as if she had been 
speaking of a lover rather than a husband. 

‘Do you remember that heavenly maroon silk he gave you 
when you were sitting to him for Laminia ?’ asked Mrs. Gurner. 

‘Remember it? yes, indeed, grandma,’ answered Loo, with a 
sudden troubled look and a faint sigh. 

She remembered that Sunday morning at the Kensington 
boarding-school when Miss Tompion had been outraged by the ap- 
pearance of the ruby silk, and had said hard things about it. She 
remembered kneeling on the bare boards of the wardrobe-room at 
Thurlow House, raining bitter tears upon that ‘ wine-dark’ dress— 
angry, humiliated, almost despairing. 

To how fair a morning had she travelled through that dark night 
of her life ! ' 

She had brought a well-filled purse to Malvina Cottage; and 
presently, when she had gratified Mrs. Gurner by inspecting every 
nook and corner, from the servant’s bedchamber—a mere box of a 
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room, squeezed into the would-be Swiss roof—to the wash-house, 
and yard, where Jarred contemplated keeping poultry by and by, 
when they were settled—Lonuisa presented her grandmother with a 
handsome sum of money to buy a little new furniture. 

‘And, grandma dear,’ she added pleadingly, ‘ you would so 
much oblige me by not buying it secondhand. We had so much of 
secondhand things in Voysey-street, that I have grown up with a 
dislike to them. I should like to see that pretty little parlour down- 
stairs, and your bedroom, and father’s, furnished with bright-look- 
ing new things, fresh and clean, if they were only varnished deal, and 
chosen expressly for you; not other people’s discarded furniture.’ 

‘ My dear, there is nothing to beat a broker’s-shop if you want 
bargains, and know how to buy,’ answered Mrs. Gurner sententiously. 
‘ But after such generosity as you have shown me, it would be a hard 
thing if I didn’t defer to your opinion. The goods shall be bought 
new, and in sweet.’ 

After this, and when the stars were shining over the house-tops 
of Camberwell, Loo and her father walked alone in the little garden, 
and talked together with unrestrained affection. 

Jarred told his daughter that for her sake, because she was so 
bright a creature, and had achieved so fair a destiny, he meant to 
try his hardest to be a somewhat better man in the future. She 
kissed him tenderly, too deeply moved for many words, and only 
answered : 

‘And for the right’s sake, dear father ; for the satisfaction of 
your own conscience.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, I contrived to rub on so many years without 
being troubled by my conscience. If ever I did feel an uncomfort- 
able sense that my life was all askew, the feeling wore off after a 
glass of gin-and-water. But now that I am getting older, and see 
you a lady and the wife ofa rich man—well, I do feel that I should 
like to place myself on the square, and that there are many little 
things I used to do in Voysey-street which were not up to the 
mark, not quite in accondance with your rigid moralists’ notion of a 
gentleman’s conduct. And I mean to reform that altogether in 
future, Loo, and to live quietly in my retired little box, and restore 
pictures and manipulate violins, and earn my living like a man. 
Of course, for the old lady’s sake, my life and health being uncer- 
tain, I shall not refuse the three hundred per annum which your 
husband is liberal enough to allow us.’ 

‘ Of course not, father,’ replied Loo warmly. Utopian generosity 
in Mr. Gurner would have alarmed her, as too unnatural a burst of 
virtue. ‘Ofcourse not. And I shall be able to help you, too, out 
of my pocket-money ; for Walter gives me more than I could spend 
if I were ever so extravagant.’ 

Louisa’s carriage—only a hired brougham yet a while—was at 
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the door, and she was just ready to say ‘ Good-bye,’ when Mrs. 
Gurner indulged in a little gush of that melancholy which was her 
normal condition, and from which she only emerged upon rare and 
exceptional occasions of rejoicing. 

‘Ah, Loo, you are a happy woman, and have reason to be 
thankful! The poor young thing that your husband used to talk 
about when he was painting his Laminia has had a hard time of it 
lately.’ 

Loo looked puzzled. 

‘Do you mean Miss Chamney, grandma—Mrs. Ollivant, at 
least ?’ 

‘I do, my dear. Dr. Ollivant is lying dangerously ill—at 
death’s door.’ 

‘ Where did you hear that, mother ?’ asked Jarred sharply. 

‘In Voysey-street, promiscuously; just before we left.’ 

‘Who should be talking of Dr. Ollivant in Voysey-street ?’ de- 
manded Jarred wonderingly. 

‘I can’t exactly call to mind who it was told me,’ replied Mrs. 
Gurner innocently, ‘but I think it must have been some one who 
had heard one of the medical students from the Middlesex talking 
of him. There’s a many of’em that take their sandwich and glass 
of ale at the King’s Head between one and two.’ 

‘ Ah, very likely,’ answered Jarred, with a troubled look. ‘ So 
Dr. Ollivant has been ill, has he? Did you hear what was the 
matter ?’ 

‘I think they said it was toyphide fever.’ 

‘Poor girl!’ said Loo, thinking of the young wife—the woman 
whom she, Loo, had robbed of her first lover. It was a hard thing 
that she should be desolate and despairing while her happier rival’s 
horizon was so bright and clear. 

‘ But I had my hour of gloom and fear,’ thought Loo, recalling 
those slow summer days at Liddlecomb, when her lover lay steeped 
in the night of unconsciousness, and none could tell how swiftly or 
how soon he might pass into the deeper darkness of death. 


Cuarpter XLI. 


‘Once, as methought, Fortune me kiss’d, 
And bade me ask what I thought best, 
And Ishould have it as me list, 
Therewith to set my heart in rest. 
I asked but for my lady’s heart, 
To have for evermore mine own ; 
Then at an end were all my smart ; 
Then should I need no more to moan.’ 


Birter were those autumn days in Dr. Ollivant’s sick chamber ; 
bitter and slow to pass; each several hour prolonged by pain of 
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body and weariness of spirit. The patient had been brought to just 
that point of prostration in which it would have seemed to the un- 
concerned humanitarian, looking at the case from a common-sense 
standpoint, a mercy to let him slip away into the untroubled region 
of death; a mercy to loose the tired soul from that corpse-like clay, 
which had no sense save sense of pain. And perhaps, in these sad 
days, Flora’s worst agony was to see the torture inflicted upon the 
wearied sufferer by those ever-changing medicaments which the 
doctors prescribed; blistering, poulticing, fomenting that feeble 
body; administering drugs which seemed to have no effect beyond 
the annoyance they inflicted upon the patient; assailing him, hour 
after hour, as he lay there moaning out feebly that he wanted only 
to be left alone. 

Never once in that awful period of suspense did Mrs. Ollivant 
reproach her daughter-in-law by so much as one word. But there 
were looks the agonised mother could not forbear ; looks of infinite 
pathos, which said plain as plainest words, ‘ Why did you let this 
come to pass? Why, if you loved him so well, did you abandon 
him to such desolation ?” 

For nearly three weeks Flora watched beside her husband’s bed ; 
sitting for hours with his burning hand held in hers; motionless as 
marble ; breathing restrainedly, lest a too audible breath should 
pierce the filmy veil which divided his troubled sleep from waking. 
And during all that time the sick man was for the most part uncon- 
scious of her presence, indifferent whose hand held his own, whose 
gentle touch smoothed his pillow or laid lotion-steeped linen on his 
burning forehead. There had been rare flashes of sense in the 
midst of deliri'um—moments in which Cuthbert Ollivant had recog- 
nised his wife, and called her by her name; but memory was for 
the time extinguished. He accepted her presence as a natural 
thing—knew not that they had ever been parted. 

Thus the burden of life went on growing daily heavier, as it 
seemed to Flora, for three weeks, and then one night—one never- 
to-be-forgotten night—when she had been praying fervently for hours 
at a stretch alone in the dressing-room adjoining the sick chamber, 
where she was supposed to be taking her rest upon the sofa, while 
Mrs. Ollivant and the night-nurse kept watch—just at that awful 
hour betwixt night and morning, when the destroying angel is said to 
be busiest, the change came; and it was a change for the better. 

Cuthbert Ollivant awoke from a lethargic slumber, and looked at 
his mother, with a clearer look in the heavy eyes than she had seen 
there for a long time. He asked for some drink—wine—anything. 
The nurse brought him a glass of champagne and soda-water, the 
only form of nourishment which he had taken for days past, and even 


this had been taken most reluctantly. To-night he drained the glass. 


with avidity. 
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‘ That was good,’ he said; and then, looking about, he asked, 
‘Where is Flora ?’ 

‘I have made her lie down, dear. She has been watching by 
your bed so long; she has been so patient and devoted.’ 

Something told the mother that no speech could be so welcome 
to her son as praise of that idolised wife. 

‘Yes; poor child, poor child! I have been ill a long time—so 
long. That medicine Bayne gave me last is no use. Chlorate— 
hy—hydrochlorate. I am a little better to-night’—feeling his 
pulse—‘ feeble, very feeble, but not so quick.’ 

He turned upon his pillow, assisted by the tearful mother, and 
dropped asleep again. Flora was standing in the doorway between 
the two rooms watching. 

What did this change mean? Both women asked themselves 
that question. Was it only the prelude of the end, the last flicker, 
the final rally of expiring nature? They could only wonder, and 
wait, and pray. 

It was not the end. From that hour Dr. Ollivant’s condition 
improved. Very slow, very tedious, and beyond measure wearisome 
to the patient, was the process of recovery, the slow return of 
strength, the long interval during which the slightest exertion was 
a painful labour. But through all Cuthbert Ollivant was happy; 
for now, for the first time in his life, he was very sure that his wife 
loved him. 

As soon as he was able to be moved, she went with him to 
Ventnor alone ; the patient mother contented to resume her quiet 
post in the background of her son’s life, now that he had his idol 
again. 

They occupied a villa near the sea, and some distance from the 
town; a solitary villa, from which they looked out upon the green 
hills and the blue water, and could fancy themselves alone upon 
some enchanted isle, fair as the romantic land of Prospero and 
Miranda. Here, as strength gradually returned, and recovered 
health became a certainty, Dr. Ollivant and his wife were utterly 
happy. This was better than their honeymoon, Cuthbert would 
say sometimes, with the serenest smile that his wife had ever seen 
upon his face. 

She had told him all about that meeting with Walter Leyburne 
at Muckross, as soon as he was strong enough to bear any talk 
upon agitating subjects. She had told him how her heart had 
yearned for him through all that time of severance ; how, her first 
passion past, there had been no such thing as hatred or scorn in her 
mind; only bitterest regret that he, whom she had held so noble, 
should have stooped to deceive. 

‘And then Heaven had mercy upon my blindness, and I learned 
that you were free from the burden of Walter’s death. God had 
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spared you that misery, while chastising you for your weak yielding 
to temptation, and punishing me for my ingratitude to you.’ 

‘My love, it was not ingratitude,’ he answered; ‘it was but 
the natural revulsion of a truthful and noble mind, intolerant of 
untruthfulness.’ 

Flora told her husband also of that interview with Mrs. Gurner; 
confessing with deepest humility the taint upon her maternal an- 
cestry. 

‘Are you not ashamed of your wife, Cuthbert, now that you 
know she is the granddaughter of a felon ?’ 

‘My dearest love, in the first place, I should be indisposed to 
believe this Mrs. Gurner without confirmatory evidence; and in the 
second, I should love you just as fondly, honour you just as much, 
if your maternal grandfather had been Thurtell the murderer, or 
Fauntleroy the fraudulent banker.’ 

‘So you see, dearest,’ said the doctor, one day, when he had 
been speaking of his great happiness, ‘ Providence has been kind to 
a sinner who deemed the world well lost for love.’ 
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